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Fur-Bearing Salmon of Kodiak Island 


WE WERE scanning the monthly bulletin 
of the Seattle Yacht Club for news when 
our eyes fell upon a paragraph, signed by 
Captain Compass, which is even better than 
news. As Captain Compass is known every- 
where in Seattle as the apotheosis (whatever 
that means) of integrity, and as his story 
bears internal evidence of truth, we quote it 
without even crossing our fingers: ‘Sitting 
around a campfire on the edge of Salmon 
Lake in Hidden Valley, Kodiak Island, after 
a hard day in the hills, we were aroused by 
terrifying screams in the dense forest. Grab- 
bing guns and flashlights, we dashed into the 
brush and to our utter astonishment found a 
pack of the famous fur-bearing, landlocked 
salmon of that region devouring a 16-foot 
Kodiak bear which they had just killed. 
When they saw our lights they left their gory 
kill and attacked us with terrific viciousness. 
After a desperate battle we drove them off, 
killing many. The texture of the fur so as- 
tounded us that we gave up survey work in 
which we had been engaged, stayed all winter 
to trap the fur-bearing salmon, and came out 
in the spring with 37,000 of the finest pelts 
we had ever seen. Due to the great water- 
repellent qualities of the fur we enjoyed a 
fine business selling them for bath tub 
linings.” 


+ + + 


Closed Season for Lightships 


In more somber key is the warning to ship- 
masters contained in a recent Notice to Mari- 
ners, which sounds off with the statement: 
“Recent casualties and near casualties to 
lightships impose upon the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice the obligation to renew the caution to 
shipmasters that courses should invariably be 
set to pass lightships with sufficient clearance 
to avoid possibility of collision from any 
cause.’’ The Service thereupon advises that 
experience has shown that lightships cannot 
be safely used as leading marks to be passed 
close aboard, but should invariably be left 
broad off the course, wherever sea room per- 
mits. The warning hardly applies to sail boat 
skippers who feel that they have hit a light- 
ship “‘square on the nose” when they pick it 
up anywhere forward of the beam, and we 
quote it only to show that the Lighthouse 
Service is feeling definitely on the offensive 
toward steamship masters. 


+ + + 


Intercollegiate Y. R. A. Elects 


At a special meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Intercollegiate Yacht Racing 
Association held November 7th in connection 
with M. I. T.’s college regatta for the Bos- 


YACHTING CALENDAR 


Ashore - 


eS 9 — Cruising Club Meeting and Dinner, New 

Yor 

December 11 — Larchmont Yacht Club Annual Meeting, 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

December 19 — New York Yacht Club, Annual Meeting, 
New York. 

January 7-15 — New York Motor Boat Show. 

January 22-29 — Philadelphia Motor Boat & Sports- 
men’s Show. 

February 6-12 — Miami Motor Boat Show. 


Afloat 
er og og 26 — Sailing Regatta, Eau Gallie Y. C., Eau 
e, F 
January 1 Bailing Regatta, Ancient City Y. C., St. 
Augustine, Fla. 
January 1 — Harbor ee Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Jemuary 16 — Opening of Fishing Tournament, Miami, 


ae 23 — Start Soound Dinghy Series, Larchmont 
auary Larchmont, N 


at Sh 5 — Lipton Trophy Race, Biscayne Bay Y. C., 


Miami, Fla. 

February 8 — Fifth Annual Miami-Nassau Race. 

Febru: 12-13 — Motor Boat Regatta, Smyrna Y. C., 
New Smyrna, Fla. 

February 19-22 — Annual Midwinter Regatta, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

February 20-22— Sailing and Motor Boat Regatta, 
Palm Beach Y. C., Palm Beach, Fla. 

February 20-26 — Sunburn Dinghy Regatta, Biscayne 
Bay Y. C., Miami, 

February 28-27 — Sailing Regatta, Clearwater Y. C., 
Clearwater, Fla. 

February 25-27— Third Midwinter Snipe Regatta, 
Clearwater, Fla. 

March 5 — Ninth Annual St. Petersburg-Habana Race. 

—_ 13 — Sailing Regatta, Miami Yacht Club, Miami, 


March 19-20 — Twenty-fifth Annual Biscayne Bay Mo- 
tor Boat Regatta, Miami, Fla. 

July 2-4 — Eleventh Annual Regatta, Hampton Y. C., 
Hampton, Va. 





ton Dinghy Club’s Challenge Cup, Stuart 
Allbright, commodore of the Dartmouth 
Corinthian Yacht Club, was elected presi- 
dent of the organization to succeed Richard 
H. Bertram, of Cornell, who had resigned. 
Ralph L. Fletcher, of the Brown Yacht Club, 
was elected to fill a vacancy on the I. C. Y. 
R. A. executive committee. 


+ + + 


Chesapeake Bay Activity 


Plans are already being formed for the 
eleventh annual regatta of the Hampton 
Yacht Club which will celebrate next summer 
the thirtieth anniversary of organized yacht- 
ing in that region. In 1908, the old Virginia 
Yacht Club came into being and although the 
parent club went out of existence during the 
war, the present club, founded on the ashes of 
the old, is ably carrying on the tradition of 
yachting at the southern end of Chesapeake 
Bay. A varied program is being planned 
which will embrace both sail and power 
classes. The Virginia Cruising Club race will 
be held, bringing many entries from distant 
points. Sailing classes to be represented at the 
regatta include the sporting Hampton One- 
Designs, Chesapeake Bay log canoes, etc. 
The climax of the power section will be a race 
for the coveted Virginia Gold Cup. Harold F. 
Jorgensen is general committee chairman and 


will be assisted by an able committee includ- 
ing Commodore Harold Bent. Details of the 
regatta will be announced later, but the 
week-end of July 4th has been definitely se- 
lected for the occasion. 


ck + 


Jackson Park Blackion 


The Jackson Park Yacht Club, of Chicago, 
elected the following officers for the coming 
year: Commodore, Carl A. Kallgren; vice 
commodore, Clyde E. Larish; rear commo- 
dore, Frank V. Busch; secretary, Donald 
Jackson; and treasurer, Donald E. Currier. 


+ + + 


The Rappahannock’s First Year 


Having completed its first year of exist- 
ence, the Rappahannock River Yacht Club, 
of Irvington, Va., has reason to look forward 
to even greater success and usefulness in 
years to come. The waters of Carter’s Creek 
in which the new club has its station have af- 
forded a convenient anchorage for local and 
visiting yachts, and the presence of the club 
has filled a long felt need to those yachtsmen 
who are given to cruising the length of Chesa- 
peake Bay. On July Ist a flotilla of yachts 
from the Maryland Yacht Club and Corin- 
thian Yacht Club stopped there for the night 
on the way to Hampton, and again on August 
9th several yachts from Hampton and Gibson 
Island stopped on their return from St. 
Michaels, Md. The big event of the Rappa- 
hannock club’s year occurred August 28th 
when it held its first annual regatta, sanc- 
tioned by the C. B. Y. R. A. and attended by 
a “gallery” of at least 300 boats. This regatta 
was characterized by a local paper as ‘‘the 
most colorful and successful event of its kind 
ever held on the Rappahannock River.” 


ae ae 


Annual Meeting of Lake 
Michigan Y. A. 


The Lake Michigan Yachting Association 
held its annual meeting on November 8th 
and elected the following officers for 1938: 
Commodore, George W. Schaeffer, South 
Shore Y. C.; vice commodore (Sail Yacht 
Squadron), Joseph -A. Moller, Northport 
Point Y. C.; vice commodore (Power Yacht 
Squadron), Oscar Haase, Milwaukee Y. C.; 
rear commodore (Sail Yacht Squadron), John 
T. Snite, Chicago Y. C.; rear commodore 
(Power Yacht Squadron), Raymond L. 
Greist, Chicago Y. C.; secretary, T. M. Dun- 
lap, Jackson Park Y. C.; and treasurer, Wal- 
ter C. Crampton, Chicago Y. C. 
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ow... a new “Port Elco’ 
at Miami, Florida 


PORT ELCO OF FLORIDA from the air. The location is at Howard 
Bond’s well-known dock on County Causeway—right in the center of Miami. 


era takes pleasure in announc- 
ing the establishment of ELco 
Cruisers, INc., a new Factory Branch 
Sales and Service Office at Miami, 
opened on December ist. At this 
new “Port Elco”’ splendid facilities 
for the inspection of Elco’s latest 
models are offered to Florida resi- 
dents and visitors. 

For its Miami branch Elco has 
secured one of the best known and 
most convenient yachting sites in 
the city. Eco Cruisers, INc., is 
located at Howard Bond’s Dock, on 
the main causeway between Miami 
and Miami Beach. It is under the 


personal direction of a representa- 
tive of The Elco Works, whose 
services are available to all Elco 
owners in Florida. 

Here you may inspect Elco’s 
superb new 1938 models under ideal 
conditions. A wide selection of motor 
yacht, cruiser and Angler fishing 
models will be on display. 

* * * 
You are cordially invited to visit 
Port Elco of Florida and to inspect 
the new Elcos—the finest line of 
boats ever built by The Elco Works 
and the outstanding motor yachts 
and cruisers of 1938. 


snowroom PORT ELCO (i rcrkacsny.c. 


ELCO CRUISERS, INC. 


e County Causeway, Miami, Fla. 
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fap (““BROOK’”’) TROUT of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System had 
interviewed Alan Villiers on the air only 
the night before when the following 
paragraph appeared in the New York 
World Telegram’s “Book Marks For 
Today” — 


“Alan Villiers, author of ‘Cruise of 
the Conrad’ will show motion pictures 
in color of scholarships in the Baltic at 
8 tonight at Seamen’s Church Institute. 
. . . Capt. Villiers visited the ships last 


”? 


summer... 





Writes Mr. Trout, ‘‘ Perhaps my en- 
thusiasm over this copyreader’s slip is 
partly due to my renewal of acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Villiers... . At any 
rate, if you do hear of a good scholar- 
ship, in or out of the Baltic, for sale or 
charter, I should appreciate hearing 
from you. I am definitely in the market 
for a scholarship which sleeps six. . . . 

“Of course, if I sat here and tried, I 
could probably devise some frightful 
pun about working toward a compass 
degree on a scholarship —”’ 


Thanks, Bob Trout. You’ll always be 
welcome on this program and I’m sure 
I speak for the millions of my unseen 
audience, etc. . . . (Personally I think 
that was a damn good pun of yours). 


Joe Appleton, one of the Barnum 
showmen aboard Brilliant, has been 
commissioned by “Mike” Vanderbilt 
to do a model of Ranger — a “J” boat 
that Olin Stephens claims he can out- 
design already! .. . 


Alex. Crosby Brown, corresponding 
secretary of the Mariners’ Museum at 
Newport News, Va., asks if I can give 
him any additional information regard- 
ing the early Bermudian rig to which 
this column devoted a stick last June. 

My authority was Henry Wilkinson’s 
excellent history, ‘‘The Adventurers of 
Bermuda.” . . . Itappears that a bloke 
named Fortree was eager to interest 
Pepys in a new kind of sail which he’d 
invented. In order to do so he wrote a 
thesis called ‘“‘Of Navarchi”’ (now in the 
possession of the Pepysian Library at 
Cambridge) in which he described and 
illustrated every known type of sail at 
the time, comparing them with the 
‘“‘Newe saile” of his own invention. 
Among them he mentioned, in addition 
to the standard square sail, the ‘‘ Lugg 


saile,”’ ‘‘Smack saile,’”’ ‘‘Hoye saile,” 
and the ‘‘ Bermoodes saile.” . . . 

Unfortunately, Dr. Wilkinson, who is 
Bermuda’s health commissioner as well 
as her foremost historian, ends the 
matter there — without explaining how 
Fortree’s ‘‘Newe saile”’ differed from 
its conventional contemporaries. .. . 
Has anybody else ever explored the 
Pepysian Library and emerged illumi- 
nated on this point? 


Send in your answers, folks, wrapped 
in an “IN THE WIND” page or a 
reasonable facsimile thereof, and re- 
ceive my thanks Absolutely Free by 
return mail. 


A number of well-bred lobsters which 
had been spending the summer at Tall- 
man & Mack’s, Newport, were invited 
to go to Bermuda with Vincent Astor. . 
Those of the crustaceans which didn’t 
get into hot water on the voyage report 
they are enjoying the change of scene. 


The competitive instinct is strong in 
man. ... It’s rare, when a couple of 
yachts anywhere nearly equal in size 
heave in sight of each other, that their 
skippers don’t settle down to a brush. 
. . . And that sort of thing isn’t con- 
fined to the amateurs, either... . 
Sound steamers have raced each other 
for years, not to mention the prosaic 
ferry boats whose pilots, unsuspected 
by their passengers, seldom let business 
interfere with sport. . . . 


A gent who maintained he keeps a 
diary, inquired if YacHTING could sup- 
ply him with a complete schedule of the 
yacht ra:ing events for next season, 
including ‘‘the Vanderbilt Cup Races.” 
. . . Asked what he meant by that 
designation he replied he wouldn't 
know. . . . Just another guy who can t 


- get his Vanderbilts straight... . On 


the other hand, considering the vital 
part ‘“‘ Mike” V. has played in the recent 
defence of what was generally called 
“the Lipton Cup,”’ it’s little wonder 
that the rococo old relic buried in a 
Tiffany vault has come to be known 
popularly by his name... . 


Indeed I suspect the majority of the 
American public to be unaware that the 
Old Mug actually belongs to that au- 
gust organization which so tenaciously 
clings toit.... 


Allyn J. Crosby asserted in a paper 
on the U.S. 8. Constellation read before 
the Newport Historical Society that the 
origin of the word “frigate” is un- 
known, but the term was first used in 
the Mediterranean and applied to a 
long, low craft propelled by both 
sails and oars. . . . Evelyn’s ‘‘Mem- 
oirs”’ says, ‘“‘Commissioner Pett .. . 
invented that excellent and new orna- 
ment of the Navy which we call 
Paes. ...."" 
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At one point in the last Bermuda 
race Kirawan’s builder expressed doubt 
that she could survive the beating they 
were letting her take — but designer 
Phil Rhodes thought differently. .. . 
A case of Bill Jacobsen’s having builded 
better. than he knew, and Phil know- 
eee 


The most unfamiliar (to most people) 
yet most accessible beauty in the world 
is a clear sunrise from a sea horizon. 
...I1 pointed this out to someone 
whose custom it is never to get up before 
noon at the earliest, and he was so im- 
pressed that he agreed (as we were on a 
latish party in the country and it al- 
ready was 2:00 a.m.) to go out in his 
boat with me at the edge o’ dawn to see 
if the facts of the matter justified my 
enthusiasm. . . . We ghosted silently 
into the middle of the Sound on a NW 
zephyr so faint its breath left no trace 
on the mirror of the sea. ... The 
eastern sky was clear as a chime, the 
stars burned out, the sun soared into an 
incredible purity of azure and gold and 
mother-of-pearl, searching the gray 
satin of the sea with arrows of fire. . . . 
“What did I tell you?” I croaked 
triumphantly to my companion... . 
And was answered by aloud snore. . . . 


If, one of these days before long, a 
vagabond skipper lazily cruising in an 
approximate latitude should sight that 
historical trio, Nina, Pinta and Santa 
Maria, bearing down on him, he needn’t 








ascribe the vision to hallucinations 
brought on by the night before s con- 
vivialities — for Howard I. Chappelle 
has gone in for building to historical 
models at his yard in Ipswich, Mass., 
backed I understand, by Bill Robinson 
of Svaap and Galapagos fame. . . . 


Cap Schlimbach began the narrative 
of his solo voyage across the Western 
Ocean with a paradox ‘‘ When you sail 
right there should be no story to tell’’ — 
because who would charge the doughty 
skipper with ever having sailed wrong? 
— yet he told a story remarkable for 
the things left out. 

TELLTALE 

















IP YOU THINK YOUR. WIPE HAS. RVERYTHIN 
TMA bE WRONG 


sS 


a <2 


ERHAPS, as you cudgel your 

wits for the best way to play 

Santa Claus this year, it does 
seem that your wife has everything. 






i mer 


You can’t whip up much fine 
Christmas enthusiasm over contributing 
another piece of jewelry to her already 
well-stocked jewel box. 


You can’t imagine any very exciting 
way in which you might add to her 
always admirable wardrobe. 


ee ae 


ers 


And a check, generous as you would 
make it, hardly seems what you’d most 
enjoy giving a lady with her own ably 


managed bank account. 


May we, then, recommend that on 
Christmas morning you present her with 
the keys to her own—her very own— 
new 1938 Packard 12 or Super 8? 


Surely no other gift can give her a 
thrill comparable to that of owning 
America’s most magnificent large, fine 
motor car—this year finer and more 
luxurious than ever before. Surely no 
other present will bring her the lasting 
joy she’ll get from her Packard’s smart, 
ageless beauty and matchless mechanical 
perfection through all the years she cares 
to keep it. 


And surely nothing else you could 
give will give you such deep satisfaction 
... because you know your wife’s new 
Packard 12 or Super 8 will protect her 
always with that safety of big-car size and 
weight for which there is no substitute 
. .. because you know you have given 
her the safest, quietest, most comfortable 
motor car the world has ever known! 


SOCIALLY—AMERICA’S FIRST MOTOR CAR 
DRESS BY JAY-THORPE . . . JEWELS BY MAUBOUSSIN 


PACKARD 
FOR 1958 


THE [2 
THE SUPER 8 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





The new 1938 Packard 12 Sedan for 7 Passengers 
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“Lady Luck,” as seen from Ernest Mallory 
the International Cruiser races. ‘‘Pamanus’”’ was second among the smaller cruisers 


CONTROL POINT ABEAM! 


Some of the Recent Developments in Motor Cruiser Racing 
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Number VI 


R. J. Krantz 
Pamanus’’ in Haro Strait during one of 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 


REDICTED log race, navigation cruise, over the 
bottom race, piloting contest, or any one of half a dozen 
other titles — whatever they are called they are all part 

of an increasingly popular form of motor boat activity which 
has grown rapidly during the last few years. Beginning on 
Puget Sound less than ten years ago and spreading gradually 
to other Pacific Coast yachting centers, these contests have 
recently sprung into prominence in many places which have 
not had any other form of motor cruiser races for many years. 
““Contest’’ describes these affairs better than ‘‘race,’’ for 
success is not to the swift or to the rule beater who manages 
to obtain a particularly advantageous handicap. Neither 
speed nor handicaps are in the picture at all and slow boats 
win just as often as their faster sisters. Although details, 
conditions and methods of scoring vary from place to place, 
winning performance is attained universally by the skipper 
who best combines knowledge of his boat’s speed at various 
engine revolutions and accurate forecasting of current 


conditions over the course so that he can determine before - 
the start just what his boat’s speed over the bottom will be 
at all times. In the predicted log race, he combines current 
speed and constant boat speed to predict his exact time of 
arrival at certain control points, while in the ‘‘over the 
bottom”’ race he complements current speed with a variable 
boat speed to maintain a declared constant speed over the 
bottom. Though they may sound quite different, essentially, 
the two problems are the same. 

Both require a good deal of pre-race figuring, several 
trial runs and in most places considerable previous experi- 
ence over the course. This all takes time but provides 
valuable information and checks on efficiency. Many a 
skipper has entered these affairs with preconceived ideas of 
what his boat ought to do and how his courses and schedules 
ought to be plotted and figured — only to emerge with 
several enforced corrections. But, best of all, for anyone 
interested in anything deeper than the ‘lounging about” 
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aspect of boating, these contests and all the figuring that 
goes into them are a lot of fun. 

It all started out on Puget Sound in 1928 where, as in 
other sections, the last remnants of handicap cruiser racing, 
once a popular and highly competitive sport, were withering 
away before the increasing efficiency of internal combustion 
engines. When it ceased being a feat to keep the engine run- 
ning steadily throughout a race, all the really interesting 
part of handicap racing was gone. 

In that first year the ‘navigational contest,” right from 
the start a better word than “‘race,” took a fleet of starters all 
the way from the capital of the state of Washington to the 
capital of Alaska, Olympia to Juneau, a distance of almost 
one thousand miles, through the channels and passes of 
Puget Sound, the Straits of Georgia and the islands off the 
coast of British Columbia and Alaska. They did not attempt 
it all in one hop, of course, but the affair was a success and the 
idea took hold. From this first contest the name, Capital to 
Capital International Race, was derived. 

Since then the International Race has been an annual 
event held over different courses each year, most of them 
considerably shorter than the original trek, and with steadily 
increasing popularity and larger and larger entry lists. Last 
year, in the 130-mile race from Seattle to Nanaimo, British 
Columbia, there were 83 starters ranging in size from the 
207-foot steam yacht Moonlight Maid down to the little 
28-foot cruiser Bunny with a honeymoon couple aboard. The 
big cruiser contest is by far the most important event of the 
boating season in Northwestern waters, comparable in 
interest to the Bermuda Race or Marblehead or Larchmont 
Race Weeks in the East, the Mackinac Races on the Great 
Lakes, and the big regattas in Southern California. 

Under the predicted log system as now used in the Inter- 
national Cruiser Race, the race committee, which is made 
up of members of the various clubs of the Puget Sound 
Power Boat Racing Association, sets the course and various 
control points along it. This year the start was at Seattle, 
making a course of 130 miles, winding in and around the 
passes and islands of Puget Sound. There were seven control 
points, including the start and finish, each leg of the course 
being about 25 miles in length. 

The finish was set by the committee for 3:00 p.m., on July 
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24th ‘and each contestant was required to turn in a log at 
least 24 hours before his start, naming his starting time and 
predicting his time of passing each control point in hours, 
minutes and seconds. Times are based on running at certain 
fixed engine revolutions which may not be varied without 
penalty. Each skipper provides an observer, or scrutinizer, 
as they are called-on Puget Sound, who is assigned to another 
competing boat. Immediately after the start, the scrutinizer 
takes personal possession of all timepieces aboard the boat 
and from then on no member of the crew has access to any 
means of recording the passing of time. The scrutinizer 
records the time of passing each control point, and positions 
at the finish are determined by working out a percentage of 


-error for each boat. To arrive at this, the actual elapsed time 


over each leg as recorded by the scrutinizer is compared with 
the predicted times, and the differences, both over and under, 
are added and worked out in percentage of the total pre- 
dicted time for the course. The boat having the smallest 
percentage of error, of course, is the winner. 

The race this year was won by Commodore F. A. Harvey’s 
50-foot Kittiwake, flagship of the Queen City Yacht Club. 
Commodore Harvey, a veteran of many of these contests, 
had a percentage of error of only 1.238, which means that 
his total of errors at five control points and the finish was 
only about 12 minutes, or an average of two minutes off his 
predicted log at each point. This is quite a remarkable 
showing, I believe, in view of the fact that the course went 
through Deception Pass, where the tide runs at tremendous 
speed, and several other passes with ever changing tidal 
currents. Also, the courses are constantly shifting with 
respect to the direction of the tidal flow, sometimes with it, 
sometimes directly against it and sometimes across the 
current. The government, as yet, publishes no detailed 
current data for Puget Sound such as the tables showing the 
velocity and direction of current at each hour throughout 
Long Island Sound, Narragansett and Buzzards Bays, etc., 
which have been so helpful in cruiser contests in the East. 
Kittiwake’s low percentage of error is the reward for hours 
and hours of observation of conditions at various times in 
the current cycle, precise knowledge of boat speed, and a 
meticulously plotted course which was carefully followed. 

The winner in the small class, 38 feet and under, was 
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Approaching the finish line at Nanaimo in the 





1936 International Cruiser race. Below, G. S. 


Donaldson’s ‘White Heron,” winner of South- 


ern California’s 383-mile navigation cruise 


which was held in September, 1937 
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Below, “‘Kittiwake” crossing the finish line at Van- 


couver in this year’s race from Port Madison, Wash. 
Maurice P. Anderson 


Carl H. Bohn’s perennial champion Comrade, with an error 
of 2.1376 per cent. Vendori, navigated by her owner, A. C. 
St. John, took second among the larger boats with 1.4903 
per cent, and F. M. Mohr’s Chris-Craft cruiser Lady Mohr 
took the honors in the class for boats running at over 12 
knots. 

The rule requiring that engine revolutions remain fixed 
may be a bit puzzling to some who have competed in pre- 
dicted log races in other localities where such a rule does not 
exist. Actually, with or without the rule, you can’t get very 
far in predicting your times without a definite and constant 
r.p.m., figure as a basis. The purpose of the rule in the In- 
ternational Cruiser Race is to provide a basic speed from 
which to slow down under stress of weather. In general, 

(Continued on page 113) 


Left, Dodd Narrows is 

typical of the many 

passes and straits of the 
Pacific. Northwest 
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“Lizzie Mac” reeling off the knots on her passage to England to take part in the Fastnet Race 


A COOK’S EYE VIEW 


“Elizabeth McCaw’s” Transatlantic Passage, As Seen From the Galley 


By SANDY HISS 


beth McCaw as seen from the galley — and, in rough 

weather, from the cockpit. It does not stick to the gen- 
eral style of most articles, which are taken from the log, but 
is written more or less at random. 

An “upside down cook”’ is an unfortunate being who has 
been persuaded over a few beers to take on a tough job. He 
should be blessed with a deep sea vocabulary, not much 
sense, have a talent for waking the crew and paying no at- 
tention whatsoever to their wants. As Sherman Hoyt says, 
“He is one you can’t do with or without.” 

Dick Reynolds, Lizzie Mac’s owner, decided to go after 
reading an article which deplored the lack of an American 
entry in the Fastnet. He had no sooner voiced his intention 
of entering than he was swamped with requests for berths. 
He finally chose ‘‘Ducky” Endt, ‘‘Stew” Hotchkiss, 
Maurice Steger (commonly known as “Man Mountain’’), 
“Doc” Hunter, ‘Wild Bill” Boyd, ‘‘Ten Second” Mox- 
ham, the pride of Manhassett Bay, Jimmy Rouse from 
‘“‘Gawgia,”’ and me. 

We had the boat hauled, water tanks checked, sails or- 
dered from Ratsey of Cowes, to be delivered upon arrival, 
got our gear together and supplies aboard (after running the 
picket line of a New York food store where a strike was in 
progress — but that’s another story). With the assistance 
of Western Union and all hands, we finally rounded up 
“Ducky” Endt, dropped our moorings, said_ farewell to 
George Townsend and Cheerio Too, and ran up the Sound 
under power to take our departure from Nantucket for 
Bishops Light and the Fastnet. 


Toa is a tale of an Atlantic crossing on the yawl Eliza- 


Next day. This ship is one helluva mess — stores and gear all 
over the place below. Everyone is trying to stow his things 
at the same time. ‘‘Man Mountain,” who is yelling that 
someone has swiped his new shirt, finally finds it exactly 
where he had put it ten minutes before. Only Ducky is calm, 
sitting at the wheel smoking his pipe and waiting for the 
chaos to lessen. Lunch . . . cold meats, salad, sardines, 
cheese, bread, butter, jam, iced tea, and canned beer. The 
afternoon finds us choosing the watches, laying down the 
ship’s rules, stopping for gas, under way again. By three, all 
is serene. The watch below is in a competitive snoring con- 
test. Hotchkiss is deep in his charts, the cook is concen- 
trating on what to have for dinner and Ducky is still calmly 
smoking. 


Next few days. We go from sunshine and light air to a bit of 
a blow; see a few boats, run through tide rips; the wind 
freshens, comes on to blow and we heave to under storm 
trysail — very nicely, thank you! That night Dick cooks 
supper as the cook has a stomachache (Oh, yeah?). Fried 
chicken, giblet gravy, vegetables and dessert, cooked as only 
he can do it. After this, Ducky drags out the “‘ole squeeze 
box”? and we get down to some mean harmony. Wild Bill 
tells a few good ones, Stew runs off some little ditties in his 
own inimitable style and we turn in. By six the next morn- 
ing, we are under sail again at 81% knots. Ducky’s favorite 
sea gull goes through his aerial acrobatics, we run into a large 
school of porpoise and black fish, the sun comes out, there is 
a zip in the air, the stove is working beautifully and the stew 
smells delicious. What more can a man want? 
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Some time between July 10th and 20th. The weather has not 
been so good lately, wind mostly from the southeast and 
fresh. We are running under reefed main and staysail to full 
main, little jib topsail and back again to former. Have had 
quite a time getting breakfast, wading through drying 
clothes, dirty cups, upset jam, coffee grounds and bread 
crusts. The coal gas from the banked stove is not much fun, 
either. This crew goes in for breakfast in a big way. Cold 
cereal, hot cereal, fruit juice, coffee, tea, eggs, bacon and 
kippered herring, to say nothing of bread, of which our sup- 
ply is running low. That, of course, means corn bread and 
biscuits — more worry. A deck light over the galley sink 
leaks directly in my left eye. Quite disturbing as it can’t be 
fixed because of the weather. Fooled it anyhow with a 
sou’ wester. 


July 20th. Seasick as those American tourists you don’t see 
in the Queen Mary. Moderate gale from southeast. 

7:20 a.m. Set mizzen and doused full main. Wind increas- 
ing steadily. Everything below a mess. 

10:00 a.m. All hands set double reefed main, douse mizzen. 
The going is a little better now; doing around 8 knots the 
rest of the day. 

8:00 p.m. Ran off to rig screen for Charlie Noble. Back 
winded and filled cabin with coal gas, which is not much fun 
and apt to make us all sick or worse. Screen a success. 
Came about on port tack — headed, by gad! 


July 20th to 25th. Wind of gale force from SE, right 
on the nose. Shortened down most of the time. Stew 
has put up a chart of our daily runs which look like a 
stock broker’s headache. One hundred miles to make 
good forty. Someone carelessly made a casual remark 
about sailing the last 1200 miles to windward; looks as 
if we might, at that. Figure our position July 25th as 
off the Irish coast and 550 miles from Bishops Light. 
Have never seen such a healthy and congenial crew, 
specially Dick Reynolds, who is suffering from a bad 
ankle. We can’t keep him away from the wheel and 
galley; just has to do his share and more. 8 


July 26th. After much persuasion the boys have 
kindly condescended to let the cook steer once in a 
while. It’s good to feel the wheel again. This 63-foot 
yawl has a lovely motion in a sea and is a joy to steer 
at all times. Incidentally, she is equipped with a 
Chance automatic steering gear, promptly dubbed 
“‘Colonel” by the crew. We never use the Colonel 
under sail but under power he can steer better than a 
man, which is a great asset in calm weather. 


Right, in mid-ocean, tearing along through rain 
and spray. Below, four of the crew: “Stew” Hotch- 
kiss, “Ducky” Endt, Bill Boyd and Sandy Hiss 


“Ducky” Endt, the mate, who 
joined the yacht for the 


voyage across and the race \ 
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July 27th. 170 miles today! Can lay E 4% 8 which is a little 
better than usual and more ‘“‘to the point.’’ Boys hungry as 
hell, with Hotchkiss practically eating us out of stores. 


“Steger is raising the devil about not having ice in his tea. 


Can you imagine sailing across with ice and fresh meat all 
the way? The McCaw is blessed with a 110-volt electrical 
system and has an ice box that would knock your eye out. 
Steaks, chops, chicken and fillet of sole are safely tucked 
away and kept at 25° F. You tie the old frying pan on the 
stove, throw in a hunk of butter, shove in a nice juicy ““T” 
bone and let ’er sizzle — boy! 


July 28th and 29th. The wind has just about pooped out on 
us. What there is of it is right on the nose. Getting no place 
at all; 140 miles in two days. Everyone is working on gear 
and on the ship in general. Some talk of going into St. 
Mary’s in the Scillies. Haven’t enough gas to get in under 
power. Dick says that with the help of the twenty gallons of 
alcohol we have on board for the auxiliary stove we might 
get in, that is, if there is any assistance at all from the wind. 
After a lot of serious thinking, calculating, theorizing and a 
few apropos jokes we decide to try it. The engine, which has 
(Continued on page 121) 











































A 45-FOOT 


This interesting motor boat is owned by 
Jesse A. Bloch, of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. She is 45’ 10” in length over all, 
14’ 2" beam over the guards and 29” 
draft. The guards are 18” in width and ex- 
tend the full length of the boat on each 
side. She was built by Hilbilt Boats, of 
Madison, Indiana, and her hull is a design 
which features shallow draft and a shoal 
forefoot so that landings may be made on 
the river bank. The boat is framed with oak 
and planked with Philippine mahogany. 
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RIVER CRUISER 





The yacht is driven by a pair of 90 hp. engines, located 
aft and fitted with V-drives. They give the boat a maxi- 
mum speed of 15 miles per hour and she cruises at a 12- 
mile pace. Twin rudders are fitted, they and the propel- 
lers being located so that they may be removed easily. 
The cabin top is insulated against heat and the floor 
against sound. The yacht has accommodations for an 
owner’s party of eight and for a crew of two. 
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“Igdrasil” at anchor off the shores’ of Fiji 


FAREWELL TO THE SOUTH 


“Igdrasil” Begins Her Voyage Around the World 


SEAS 


By ROGER S. STROUT 


EARS ago small boys were taught to swim 
by the simple expedient of throwing them 
~ Off a dock; they swam, orelse. . . . I learned 
sailing on Jgdrasil in a manner almost as 
abrupt. Her trials had been brief, with an 
ti» extra hand aboard, so when she nosed out of 
the jetties of the St. Johns River, in June, 1934, it was the 
first time my wife and I had attempted to sail her without 
assistance. On the passage to Jamaica, I learned to sail. 
It is a good place to learn, for the squalls of the summer sea- 
son give one plenty of practice in handling canvas. Anyone 
who survives a month of such day and night sailing will 
have gained experience equal to years of normal yachting 
on the pleasant week-ends only. If he doesn’t survive, it is 
obvious that he isn’t much good and the world will be no 
poorer by his passing. 

It wasn’t a pleasant passage but it did have its amusing 
features..One day we lay in an oily calm with sails furled. 
My wife was sewing on deck, without a thought outside the 
boat, when suddenly a hail in broad southern accent came 
from almost overhead. 

“Yuh all right?’ The voice came from the Phoenix, which 
at dead slow had crept up behind us unnoticed. 

Her reply, ‘‘Jes fahn, how’re yo’ all?” probably wasn’t 
what he expected, perhaps he didn’t even hear it, but some 
years’ residence in Georgia enabled her to match his accent. 

Before leaving, the officer insisted on giving us his posi- 
tion. So many small boats Bahama-bound depend upon 
meeting steamers to bolster their celestial navigation that 
passing the position seems to be almost standard practice. 
In this case, I probably knew my position better than he 
did; I ought to have, for with that calm I had been there a 
whole lot longer! 

Though ordinary navigation is obviously quite elementary 
for a physics professor, I shall always remember my first land- 





fall, for there were complications. The sun’s declination was 
the same as the latitude of Mariguana, the island I was seek- 
ing. Unless you have tried to hold the sun over the gaff and 
the horizon under the boom, you can’t appreciate what this 
means. Even the method of zenith distance arcs is not much 
use when you are directly under the sun for the cireles become 
tangent and the latitude correspondingly indefinite. All 
one night I watched for the reefs of Mariguana but they 
didn’t appear, since the current was setting more than a 
knot in the direction opposite to that specified in the Pilot 
Book. I have since learned that every Negro in these islands 
knows how the normal set of the current varies with the 
phases of the moon but the information apparently hasn’t 
yet reached the Hydrographic Office. 

Reaching Jamaica, we got a great surprise. [gdrasil had 
sailed without any fanfare of publicity but this did not 
prevent one of the leading American wire services scoring a 
most unusual news scoop on her first voyage. They reported 
us as missing in the Bahamas ten days after we had entered 
at the customs in Jamaica! I have seen a lot of reporter’s 
mistakes since then but nothing to equal that one. 

When people are heading for trouble, they usually get 
there in a hurry. Perhaps that is why Jgdrasil ran from 
Kingston to Cristobal in four days and seventeen hours. 
Anyway, we got into trouble as soon as we arrived. The local 
crooks have scouts in the right places and we lost all cash, 
watches and other valuables left aboard the first time we 
went ashore. It was perfectly obvious who got it but the 
police have had publicity stunts pulled on them in the past 
so they take refuge in the alibi that watchmen are required 
on all ships at anchor. That let them out but it didn’t help 
us any. Visiting yachtsmen should remember that they own 
anything in these waters only as long as they are sitting on 
it, with a good stout heaving bar handy. 

Small yachts transit. the Canal on the same terms as com- 
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mercial vessels in ballast but the officials aren’t glad to see 
them. All too often their owners think they will never come 
back, so why worry about the reputation they leave behind. 
One well-known yachtsman left Balboa without paying an 
anchorage fee bill for $1.25 due the Balboa Boat Club. This 
is a Government Club, and not a yacht club which exchanges 
courtesies. Fortunately, this man had to return to the 
Zone and the officials evened the score. I am told they 
rubbed it in a bit, for which I wouldn’t blame them. The 
point is that, like the well-known elephant, the officials do 
not forget insults; I heard of that measly bill from the port 
captains at both ends of the Canal and from the collector at 
the Revenue Office. No wonder yachtsmen are not welcome! 

Though the visitor who reads the rules and obeys them 
will get into no trouble, there are some hampering restric- 
tions; so the yachtsman who expects to stay more than a 
few days is well advised to get a 65-foot Navigators License 
which gives some freedom of action. It costs only a dollar. 
Of course, there is an examination but, if you fail to pass, it 
is conclusive evidence that, for the safety of the seagoing 
public, your yachting should be confined to toy boats in the 
bathtub at home. I have found this ticket is viewed quite 
respectfully outside the Canal Zone, so it has its uses. 

Most yachtsmen wait at Panama until the start of the dry 
season in mid-December but I was ready to leave early in 
November, the last and worst month of the wet season. 
Local men, who knew the Gulf best, advised me to wait a 
month and I would get there just as soon. But no cruising man 
ever takes advice; if he did, he would stay at home. So we 
sailed off into what proved to be an interesting experience. 

Elsewhere in the world the sailor avoids squalls, if pos- 
sible, but off the Gulf of Panama he chases them as the only 
source of wind. You skirt the edges of the small compact 
ones, jumping from one to another, but it is best to hit the 
big arch squalls near the middle where the rain is least. 
If you are lucky, it doesn’t rain much more than half of the 





The only tow we took on the whole voyage, along- 
side U.S.S. ‘Favorite’ in the Panama Canal 
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time! But with six to twelve heavy squalls a day, tk ‘b- 
lem is what sail to carry. It is physically impossible tor one 
man to reef and set a sloop’s big mainsail that many times 
a day, while to stay shortened down means no progress. 
In thirteen days of such weather we reefed only twice, 
carrying full sail most of the time and trusting to our ability 
to luff out the squalls. I don’t recommend that method, the 
only justification being that we got away with it without 
damage to anything but our peace of mind. 

It is possible to get out of the Gulf, even at that time of 
year, against the currents, under sail only, but it is a long 
job. This is one place where it is cheaper to feed the engine 
than to feed the crew! With the aid of seven dollars’ worth 
of gasoline, we made the Galapagos in 18 days, having sailed 
over 2000 miles to make good 900. A month later, it would 
have been a pleasant run in light airs with favoring currents. 

Volumes have been written about the Galapagos but 
unfortunately most of the people writing them all went to 
the same places and wrote about the same things. In the 
course of 500 miles of cruising in the group, we made thirteen 
anchorages, six of which did not appear on the harbor chart 
and were not mentioned in the Pilot Book. Yet all were good 
anchorages, while one was a port large enough to shelter 
more than a dozen destroyers and give them all room to 
swing. It is a pity that larger scale charts of these islands 
are not published. Keeping them in the confidential files 
does no one any good, for it is common knowledge that the 
several nations most interested in the successful, or unsuc- 
cessful, operation of the Panama Canal all have adequate 
charts of the group. 

Sport fishermen have travelled thousands of miles to fish 
the Galapagos waters and considered themselves well 
repaid. I am not a fisherman and some unkind people might 
even say I am not a sport; anyway, I never do much fishing. 
In fact, when a school of twenty-odd young mantas, some 
three or four feet across, were playing around the dinghy 
I was annoyed rather than elated. Of course, as blanket fish 
go they were mere babies but one of them would cause 
considerable damage to an eight-foot small boat if his 
playful jumps took him into her by mistake. Other yachts- 
men may search for sailfish but when one of these brutes 
strikes a trolling line that is solidly belayed it doesn’t do 
the tackle any good, and I would rather he went elsewhere. 

Since the days of whalers and privateers, strong currents, 
light winds and the scarcity of water have been the curse of 
the Galapagos. I never hesitated to use the engine to combat 
the first two difficulties, while a large supply of wood fuel 
left me immune to water worries. I could have distilled 
enough to last for months, if necessary. However, distillation 
is a nuisance; it heats up the boat too much in the tropics. 
So, when our supply of drinking water was down to 30 
gallons, we left for the Marquesas, 3000 miles away. 

Three thousand miles is a lot of miles but in these waters 
it requires little else but patience. The wind never rose to 
the rollicking force five that the pilot charts promised; even 
force four, which we wanted, was rare indeed. Whatever the 
breeze, Igdrasil sailed peacefully on day and night under full 
sail with the wind two to three points on the quarter and 
no one at the wheel, with never a jibe. Jgdraszl was living 
up to the Spray’s reputation. In fact, 25 nights out of 30, 
both of us got a full night’s sleep. This is one place in the 
ocean that is up to the single-hander’s dream of no islands 
to dodge, guaranteed fine weather and no steamers! 

We never needed to rig the still; in fact, there were seven 
gallons of water left in the kegs when we arrived in Atuona 
on the tail of a slight disturbance due to the Cook Island 
cyclone. Thanks to the fresher breezes engendered by this 
distant storm, we were able to bring the average up to 100 
miles a day after many days of light airs. 
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A Frenchman’s conception of a lighthouse, 
at Atuona, in the Marquesas. Right, the 
two Chinamen earned their passage 


At Atuona we found Alain Gerbault 
living aboard the trim little cutter which 
bears his own name. He had been some 
months in the Eastern Islands, leading 
the natives in sports, particularly foot- 
ball which is very popular. During a 
week’s stay we became quite good 
friends. I admired the beautiful work- 
manship and finish in his cabin, while he 
admired my big port lights. Further 
than that neither of us could go, for our 
boats are as different as our philosophies 
of life, which have nothing at all in 
common. But opposites usually attract 
so I found M. Gerbault the most inter- 
esting and pleasant Frenchman I have 
ever encountered. I hope we shall meet 
again some time. 

Most visiting yachtsmen stop only at 
Atuona or Taiohae where the French 
have made the greatest impression. We 
visited fifteen bays, on five of the six 
islands, and had a good interpreter aboard 
most of the time. Jgdrasil rolled inter- 
minably in Tah Uku. At Vaitahu, we 
filled our barrels from the fountain 
where the water is smooth but the 
squalls from the surrounding hills blow 
things right out straight. There you 
choose an anchorage so that you will 
drive clear of the point if the squalls 
blast you out of the bay! 

At Hana Menu, a Chinaman begged 
a tow to windward, thinking we would 
hug the coast under power, as the 
trading schooners do. Instead, we beat 
down, well offshore and those two Chinks 
earned their passage with steering paddle 
and bailing can. Toward the end, I 
began to be concerned, for the rickety 


A quiet cove opening out of Sullivan’s 
Bay, in the Galapagos Islands 
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old crate started to disintegrate, but 
with two buckets going steadily they 
reached Hana Iapa somewhat water- 
logged but still afloat. 

The wind does not reach in to Hana 
Iapa, but how the sea does roll up on 
that steep beach of rounded rocks! Each 
roller throws tons of rocks up the beach 
to thunder back in the undertow. Land- 
ing with an eight-foot dinghy is some- 
thing to think about in such a place, but 
there are corners where it can be done 
if you wait for the occasional momentary 
‘““smooth.”” Hane, with its craftsmen, 
Invisible Bay, with its bad reputation, 
Haave, Houmi, Tai Oa and many others 
we visited in turn, but the most beautiful 
was Haka Hetau with its background of 
pinnacles reaching 4000 feet. 

We liked the Marquesas, for the islands 
are beautiful and the people the best in 
the Pacific, but the thrill-seeking adven- 
turer will find the trade winds too 
light and dependable to be exciting. 
A half mile with the engine takes you out 
of a cove and the trade hears you to your 
destination with certainty and despatch. 
In six weeks we met only one squall 
beyond the influence of the land. 

I have read many accounts of the 
cocoanuts of a coral atoll rising in 
stately majesty over the horizon and I 
had a clear idea of what they should look 
like, if the South Sea poets were correct. 
Any cartoonist can draw it, but no eye 
will ever see and no camera record it as 
a landfall in that idealized form. Of 
course, I should have known better but 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Left, ‘‘Tipler VIl,”’ formerly ‘Essex 
Il? E. Arthur Shuman’s Thirty- 
Square-Metre which, sailed by her 
owner, cleaned up against stiff 
competition in a well filled class 


Right, Charles Francis Adams 
brought “Thisbe” on from the 
Lakes and won all of the major 
honors in the Eight-Metre Class 


Below. The International Ejight- 
Metre Class took the premier po- 
sition in Marblehead’s Race Week, 
formerly held by the “‘Q’s.” Here is 
“Venture”, Nancy Leiter’s ‘‘Eight”’ 


Photos by 
W. B. Jackson 


A REVIEW OF MARBLEHEAD’S 1937 SEASON 


By 


LEONARD M. FOWLE 


HE 1937 season at New England’s yachting capital 
was marked by a return to the full calendar of yacht 
racing such as distinguished the seasons through the 
1920’s. The five clubs that line the harbor contributed to the 
first fully normal season Marblehead has ‘seen since 1930 
with no less than 145 yachting contests in the 112 days 
between Memorial Day and mid-September. 
It was a full summer of racing with something going on 


almost every day of the week from late June to the end of 


the season. Pleon, celebrating its fiftieth anniversary, had 
the busiest season of all, with no less than 52 yachting con- 
tests; Eastern ran second, staging 41 different races, and 
Corinthian was not far behind with 39 contests. The Boston 
Yacht Club and the Marblehead Yacht Club, an old organi- 
zation recently rejuvenated, held eight and five contests, 
respectively. 

In the regular racing, the 24 contests that constitute the 
Marblehead championship season, a number of interesting 
results developed. The well-known Triangle Class ceased 
to exist as a racing unit at Marblehead while the 25-raters 
of Class Q and the Herreshoff Class S knockabouts are 
apparently declining, although both these classes held on 
during 1937. The Class Q sloops, after nearly a decade as 
Marblehead’s headline class, relinquished this honor to the 
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EKight-Metres, but three of the 25-raters hung around to 
furnish some good competition among themselves with 
Robin taking all honors except the Eastern championship, 
which went to Cara Mia. Robin and Taygeta continued to 
prove the astounding ability of the 25-raters by being a 
constant source of discomfort to all opponents in such open 
events as the Puritan Cup, Eastern Cruise, and Boston 
Lightship Race. 

Charles Francis Adams transferred his allegiance from 
Class Q to the ‘‘ Eights” this season, acquiring T'hisbe from 
the Lakes to replace Bat. The result was the first Marble- 
head championship that he has annexed since he left the 
20-raters nine years ago. Thisbe captured all the major 
honors in the class, including the Eastern Challenge Cup. 
‘“‘Bunkie” Gray, sailing Gypsy, pressed the veteran all 
season and her share of the booty included the Ladies’ 
Plate, won by Gypsy by a second from Thisbe, and the Noyes 
Trophy for Race Week’s best showing. 

Gray was not the only comparative youngster to shine 
in 1937. “Bob” Thayer, sailing Rebel, dominated Class R 
for a clean sweep, and Arthur Shuman won all three cham- 
pionships in the popular Thirty-Square-Metres. This 
triumph proved that a good, small boat, well sailed, can 
still more than hold her own in this class. Shuman took 
over Essex III and renamed her Tipler VII. In her he 
dethroned Alfred Chase’s Viking, warded off the threat of 
Inill-Singva (which Harry Bloomfield brought back from 
Chicago), and overcame a former champion in Lincoln 
Davis, Jr., who returned to competition with Roulette IJ. 
Neither of the new importations proved much and Moose, 
after her 1936 showing, was a distinct disappointment. 
Two old boats, Brilliant and Bacardi, did surprisingly well 
considering their age. 

Probably the best competition of the whole season was 
developed in the M-B Class despite the fact that E. Sohier 
Welch, with Evanthia, achieved the distinction of being the 
first skipper to win the championship of this class three 


years in a row. Caleb Loring’s Nabob II, despite two dis- 
qualifications, went into the final-race leading by what 
seemed a comfortable margin in percentage only to receive 
a bad setback in light and fluky airs. Nabob II won the 
Eastern title series in which the six top boats were closely 
bunched. 

Class T furnished excellent competition with three boats, 
Lorne McKinnon’s Sabrina, season and Eastern champion; 
William Apthorp’s Hukwa, Corinthian titlist, and Walter 
Page’s Meteor, midweek and Wood Memorial Cup winner, 
having a battle royal all season. Six other competitors 
were always dangerous, while Pike Noyes’ Agoit was out- 
standing in the new Sophomore Class, although Goon, 
Corinthian champion, and Twinz, Pleon victor, deprived 
her of some minor honors. Myron Hutchinson’s Flirt domi- 
nated a class of 18 Winabouts throughout the season. 

Each division of the Brutal Beasts produced an outstand- 
ing skipper this season. It was little Miss Hope Noyes, with 
Bounding Clam, in the first division; George O’Day’s Good 
News in the second; little Bobby Coulson and his 7-Come-11 
in the third, and tiny Peggy Connolly’s Zebu in the fourth. 
One of the boats in this latter division was Peter Rabbit, 
sailed by Ned Shuman, five, and Frankie Hamlin, four, and 
claim has been laid that these youngsters are America’s 
youngest racing helmsmen. 

The juniors’ own championship series under Pleon colors 
saw Vice Commodore Eric Shephard’s Jackanapes III win 
the title in the M-B Class, Walter Page’s Meteor in Class T, 
Clark Shepard’s Twinz in the Sophomores, Janet Richard- 
son’s Avant in the Town Class, along with Hope Noyes’ 
Bounding Clam, William Page’s Puffin, Bobby Coulson’s 
7-Come-11, and Peggy Connolly’s Zebu in the Beasts. The 
Pleon gave its highest award, the Arthur Goodwin Wood 
Memorial Bowl and the gold medal of merit, to Commodore 
Peter Langmaid at the conclusion of his long service to the 
junior club. Other notable Pleon awards were: Leonard 

(Continued on page 122) 
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MODERNIZING “MINERVA” 


A Virginia Log Canoe Assumes a New Role 


By HERBERT N. WHITE 


STAR boat skipper for the past twelve years, 
preceded by sixteen seasons of skipjacking and 
catboating, and now back to his first love — a 
Virginia log canoe. That’s the story in a clam- 
shell of the yachting life of J. Garland Miller, 

“PY commodore of the Norfolk Yacht and Country 
Club. But, getting out of our shell and into the record sheets, 
we find additional history — a series of successes for Miller- 
owned craft. 

When the Miller family moved to Norfolk from their old 
home on Mobjack Bay, they left behind them their log 
canoes. This was a bitter disappointment to the boy Garland 
who had been sailing the boats before he could look over the 
gun’ls. However, it was not long before he had a craft of 
some sort and was exploring the waters of Hampton Roads. 

But this is a story of a boat, built some 32 years ago on 
the banks of the Poquoson River of three great pine trees, 
and hewn to shape by a master log boat builder, a craft now 
extinct. These expert adze wielders were their own naval 
architects. The only plans they had were drawn on thegray 
matter under their craniums. 

To the waterman of the lower Chesapeake, this type of 
boat is generally known as a Poquoson “‘kinoo” or ‘‘cunner,”’ 
but most Bay yachtsmen speak of it as a Virginia canoe 
to differentiate between this type and the Maryland canoe. 

The two types have many features in common — lean 
hulls, sharp ends, raking masts and “‘sharp”’ sails being the 
most important. However, the hull of the Virginia craft has 
a harder turn to the bilge, while the Maryland boat, with a 
larger sail spread, depends upon long hiking boards, with the 
crew perched thereon, for stability. Also, the Virginia boat 
steps a single mast while the Marylander is a two-sticker. 


























She is 34 feet 7 inches in length over all, 7 feet 
10 inches beam and her sail area is 587 square feet 





“Tradition” hauled out, after being modernized 


The Virginia canoe, primarily a fishing and oystering 
craft, is being rapidly displaced by planked boats with 
ceiled cargo holds. However, a number of old canoes, shorn 
of sail and motorized, are still having their smooth bilges 
shovelled of the day’s catch. This type of boat, few of which 
have been built in the past thirty years, is constructed with- 
out frames or keel. 

Minerva was a typical Virginia Poquoson canoe and her 
owner was a typical Virginia Poquoson oyster-tonger. The 
boat had been motorized — but not the owner. 

“When I snatched the mast out of the Minerva and 
dumped a danged engine into her,” sighed old Jefferson 
Jones, ‘‘I took the fastest thing under canvas and 40 feet 
plumb off the Bay.” 

Miller and I exchanged winks. We knew that Minerva 
had been a humdinger in the old oyster fleet but we were 
quite sure that she had never competed against real racing 
craft. That would have been something else again. Her 
heavy rig and cumbersome gear would have been a great 
handicap. 

Giving me another wink, Miller said, “‘Of course, Captain, 
you are only talking work boats now?” 

“T ain’t ’ceptin’ no vessels, Mr. Miller,’”’ retorted the old 
sea dog. ‘‘The Minerva ain’t never sailed for long in the wake 
of nothin’ that ever flapped canvas.”’ 

Jeff Jones was spreading it on a bit thick, his imagination 
running riot, so we kept him going. 

“But, Captain, I never thought a canoe was particularly 
smart,” I ventured. ‘“‘I remember how my brother in his 
cabin cat would give the Hattie B. a trimming regularly 
every Sunday afternoon.” 

‘“‘Meanin’ no offense to you nor your buddy,” he drawled, 
“but the old Hattie was always a dull sailer. W’y, suh, even 
in a stiff breeze of wind she couldn’t ketch a dead man 
a-scullin’ his coffin with a crowbar.”’ 











This conversation was too good to end, so Miller asked 
him about the famous race between Minerva and Margaret. 

“‘T’ve heard various versions of this event,’ added 
Miller, “‘but I’d like to get the real low-down from an 
actual eye witness.” 

The old fellow took a final pull at his pipe and laid it 
carefully on the washboard of his craft, which, incidentally, 
had just been hauled out and cleaned — the boat, not the 
pipe. 

“‘Gentlemen, ’twas a blowy December day back in 1910,” 
he began, ‘‘and the Bay was kickin’ up too rough for tongin’, 
when Bill Harrison come upon me on shore and allowed it 
was elegant sailing weather for his Margaret. Then, I up 
and told him that the breeze was just of a likin’ to my 
Minerva. Right away, he challenged me to a race out’n 
around York Spit Light, five mile dead to wind’rd and 
back. ’Course I took him right up — and the bettin’ started.” 

‘“‘Well,”’ he continued, ‘‘just about an hour later, old Joe 
Lambert fired, his rusty muzzle-loader for the start of the 
race. You should have seen us! With a dozen head of men 
to the weather side of the Minerva and two young’uns to 
loo’rd a-bailin’, I beat Bill across the startin’ line by a bow- 
sprit. After that, thar warn’t nothin’ to it. Fore I rounded 
the Spit Light, gentlemen, you could have planted a hund’rd 
bushels of oysters, end to end, between the Minerva’s rudder 
post and the Margaret’s stem head.” 

‘But how about the run down wind?”’ I inquired. 

Weather-beaten Jefferson Jones picked up his pipe and 
relighted it before replying. 

‘When the Margaret rounded in behind the river point to 
anchor,”’ he chuckled, ‘‘I was to home in the kitchen gnawin’ 
of a ham bone.” . 

“Judging from all accounts, Captain Jeff, you must 
have been a great sailorman,”’ smiled Garland Miller, “‘but 
I believe you are even a better salesman.” Abruptly he 
added, ‘‘What do you want for your boat?” 

A price was named and agreed upon, and the deal was 


“Tradition” at the Miles River Regatta, with Genoa jib set. A fleet of Stars and a squall may be seen in the background 
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closed when Jefferson Jones had put’ his scrawl to the bill 
of sale. 

As Miller and I walked back up the shore, Miller turned. 
to me and said, ‘“‘When I get through dolling up Minerva 
this winter, she’ll be 25 per cent faster under sail than she 
ever was, and — ” 

“Twenty-five per cent is a dividend not to be sneezed at,’” 
I broke in. 

‘“‘Moreover,” he kept on, “I’m going gunning for those 
Maryland canoes at St. Michaels next summer.”’ 

‘Hope your aim is good,” I remarked. ‘Those birds are 
awfully hard to kill.”’ 

Miller put in a busy winter supervising the work on 
Minerva. Off came the heavy washboards, knees, foot rails 
and rub strips, which were replaced with lighter material 
after the sheer line had been built up amidships. Both the 
forefoot and the hindfoot were partly cut away to give 
more rocker to the bottom. A well of original design was 
installed to receive a streamline centerboard. A hollow 
spruce mast, longer and lighter than the old bull pine stick, 
was stepped farther aft, with less rake, and rigged with 
shrouds and backstays. Egyptian cotton sails were cut and 
fitted with short clubs on the foot of both mainsail and jib. 
A sprit was made for the mainsail for reaching and running 
and, also, for beating when the wind got up in the ’teens. 

Another innovation was the short: hiking boards on which 
the crew could sprawl when the lee rail went down. These 
boards could be hooked under the batten on the weather 
coaming and would extend two feet beyond the weather rail. 

It was early in April when Miller’s modernized craft, 
with Captain Jefferson Jones aboard as the honored guest, 
was ready for her trial spin. 

‘““You’d never know the old gal now,” drawled the former 
owner, as he eyed the sleek hull and trim rig. 

‘Yes, Captain,” said the new owner, ‘“‘that was my 
principal reason for renaming her. Tradition she is now.’” 

(Continued on page 117) 
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YACHTSMEN ON ICE 


A Brief Survey of the De- 
velopment of Ice Yachting 


By 


FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


HE story goes that somewhere back about the time they 

were hanging witches in Salem, a lady went skating; as 

she skimmed along on the ice, a sudden gust of wind 
lifted her skirts over her head. The wind, catching this 
broad expanse (skirts were skirts in those days) in a playful 
manner, bowled her along at a great rate, despite her efforts 
to the contrary, until in desperation she sat down! 

To the lady this was simply an embarrassing episode, but 
to her escort it suggested a new kind of sport. According to 
the tale, he sat up all that night, with palm, needle, canvas, 
thread and battens, and in the morning appeared upon the 
ice looking like a huge bat, tacking, reaching, and running, 
to the wonder of the. neighborhood and the terror of the 
children. 

Unless we doubt the authenticity of this yarn, we may 
accept it as man’s first step toward the now popular sport of 
ice yachting (ice boating, if you prefer). To what extent the 
lady’s escort developed his idea, remains a historical mystery, 
but in 1768 there appeared ambitious and beautifully drawn 
plans in Chapman’s Architectura Navalis Mercatoria for an 


Cockpit of a front-steerer, showing construction of after (fixed) 
runners, tiller forward of skipper, and an interesting sheet rig 
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Detail of stern steering gear, with a heavy 
spring between runner and hull to relieve shock 


ice yacht of substantial dimensions. Actually, the plans 
showed a conventional sail boat hull (Dutch influence) of 
that period, sloop-rigged, with a cross plank forward to which 
the hull was braced. The cross piece hac a runner at each 
end, exactly as in our modern ice yachts. At the stern was a 
regular ‘‘seagoing”’ rudder, to the bottom of which was 
attached a third runner for steering purposes. Apparently 
all the owner had to do in the summer time was to disconnect 
the cross plank, stop up the bolt holes, and stick her in the 
water. A direct descendant of this idea is our ‘‘Scooter”’ of 
to-day (of which more later), with the notable difference that 
the scooter can go from ice to water, and back to ice, ad lib., 
without the embarrassment of dragging any, cross plank 
through the water. 

A few years later, in 1790 to be exact, one Oliver Booth 
built the first authentic ice boat in this country, at Pough- 
keepsie, on the Hudson River. This consisted of a plain rec- 
tangular box, with a runner at each side forward and a 
steering runner aft with a tiller. A mast was stepped in the 
box, a sail (sprits’]) was bent on, and away he went over the 
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frozen waters of the Hudson. This type held sway for over 
half a century until, in 1856, after the desire for speed had 
started head scratching among the designers, a skeleton type 
of hull appeared — built like a cross-bow — which lowered 
wind resistance as well as decreased weight. 

Ice yachting may be divided, logically, into three periods, 
based on body types: 


1. The box period, from 1790 to 1856. 
2. The cross-bow period, from 1856 to about 1930. 
3. The streamlined period, now in its infancy. 


As the ice boat has been used and developed almost en- 
tirely for sport, and above all else for the sport of racing, it is 
only natural that sail, and not power, has been the general 
means of propulsion. At least one abortive attempt was made 
to use a power ice boat commercially, when Norman Wiard 
(1859), of Wisconsin, got out an ambitious prospectus to 
raise money to build a steam ice boat, with a floatable hull, 
to carry about sixty passengers over the frozen rivers of the 
‘Middle North.” So far as I can discover, the project died 
aborning but, if not commercially practical, it at least 
showed imagination. For their own amusement and pleasure, 
a number of people have built motor ice yachts in more 
recent years, notably one shown in Motor Boat for November 
10, 1925, which uses an aeroplane type propeller for propul- 
sion.* With the present development of aeroplane propellers, 
outboard motors, streamlined bodies with stowage space, 
etc., I can see a possibility that power may come to be used 
more generally on ice, both in an auxiliary capacity to get an 
ice yacht home if caught in the sunset calm of a bitter cold 
day; and for “‘ winter outboard races” to appease the restless 
spirits of the men who tear annually down the Hudson from 
Albany to New York! 

That the development of ice yachting has been slow, is 
evident; the reasons are not hard to find. For it is a sport 
more dependent on the fickle moods of the weather than any 
other sport we have. Sometimes a whole winter will pass 
with only a few days when ice and snow conditions are 
suitable for the sport. This lament creeps into nearly every 

* “Play the Game the Year Round,” by T. D. Smith, M. D. 


Left, a front-steering American boat of 
recent design. This shows down bearing 
tendency on forward (steering) runner 


_when the boat is heeled in a breeze 


Right, detail of aluminum mast, showing 
halliard led out through aperture in 
the mast, gooseneck, etc. 


Below, detail of front-steering runner. 
Note the large horizontal control! wheel, 
with steering cables running aft from it 








Below, a stern-steering Ger- 
man ‘‘20-Square-Metre”’ 
heeled in a breeze. Note 
streamlined fuselage and full 
length battens in the sail 
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A stock (Class E) front-steerer being brought 
out for 1938 by a manufacturer of gliders 


article which has been published on 
the subject of ice boating. It is only 
natural that the average man _hesi- 
tates to go to much expense for sport 
equipment under such circumstances: 
The second important hindrance has 
been lack of organization, or perhaps it 
would be better to say Jack of anything 
but “spotty” organization. In the last 
few years, particularly since 1930, 
development has been faster, due’ both 
to the public’s awakening to the benefits 
and enjoyment of winter sports in 
general, to a greater interchange of views 
on design and organization for ice yachts, 
and to a determined effort to reduce cost 
while at the same time increasing effi- — 
ciency. I have every reason to believe 
that from now on the sport will move 
forward with considerable rapidity. 

The casual observer may be under the 
impression that the person who knows 
how to sail a boat on the water need only get aboard an ice 
boat and sail her. In the basic essentials, this is true. That 
is to say, an ice boat will reach and run, it will come about 
or jibe, it will heel in a breeze, it will stand still in a flat 
calm. That, however, is about as far as the similarity goes! 
Ice boat maneuvers are a matter of split seconds, as com- 
pared with minutes for sailing on the water; the ice boat is 
the blooded, fast, highly nervous, thoroughbred stallion of 
sailing. In sailing on the water the ‘‘draft”’ of your sail is of 
precious importance; in sailing on the ice, the flatter your 
sail the better. On the water, you capsize into a liquid at 
a speed, perhaps, up to ten knots; from an ice boat you 
are thrown, in an upset, onto a hard surface, often at speeds 
over fifty miles an hour (official record, 143 m.p.h.; un- 
official, 163 m.p.h.). On the water, you may broach to in 
a hard chance; in an ice boat, if the pressure is released 
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Mead Gliders 


from your steering runner (and there is a definite tendency 
toward this on ‘‘stern-steerers’’) you will find yourself whirl- 
ing in a dizzy spin, which produces an appalling centrifugal 
force which may deposit you a hundred feet or so away from 
your obstreperous steed! On the water, your sheets are 
trimmed to suit the vagaries of your point of sailing; on the 
ice, your sheets are strapped down on every point of sail- 
ing, started or trimmed inch by inch only in order to find 
the set of sail which will give you the greatest speed. You 
may have to slack off quickly to avoid a spill from a sudden 
squall. 

Those are the major differences, and indicate the major 
differences in tactics which the skipper must employ if he 
wants to handle his ice yacht successfully. If he is to get the 
best out of his boat, he must be on the alert every instant; he 
must have a split second eye for what’s ahead of him; he 
must have a feel for the tiller like the 
feel of a surgeon’s fingers in a delicate 
operation; he must know the influence 
of weight shifting to an inch. 

All of this has had its influence on 
the design of ice yachts. It brought 
about the cross-bow body, reduction 
and concentration of sail area, the 
‘“‘front-steerer,” the wishbone tiller, 
and so forth. Of the hindrances to ice 
yacht development, the most serious. 
to overcome is the weather problem. 
In this connection, special mention 
must be made of the ‘Scooters,’ 
which are actually perfectly water- 
sailable hulls on runners without, 
incidentally, any rudder, being steered 
by shifting weight and trimming 
sheets. From a utilitarian point of 
view, their scope is broader than that 
of any other type developed to date, 
so far as getting around ice and water 

(Continued on page 118) 


One of the famous “Scooters” 
—with a lonely crew of one 














This boat, recently delivered to Warner 
Baxter at Los Angeles, is a new Matthews 
50-foot sedan cruiser. Complete as a cruiser, 
she is especially fitted for tuna fishing off the 
California coast. A pair of Matthews “‘fishing 
chairs’’ are installed aft, also a copper fish box. 


The after end of the deckhouse may be folded 
outboard, making house and cockpit one 
room, as shown at the right. Above, a view of 
the forward stateroom and one of the after 
part of the after cabin. 


“Warwynne” is driven by a pair of 150 
horse power Chrysler Majestic reduction gear 
engines. Her trial speed was 23 miles per hour. 








“WARWYNNE” 


A Cruiser for the 


West Coast 
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CANOES OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Dugouts, or Built with Planked Hulls, the Native Craft Show Great Speed 


By BRUCE AND SHERIDAN FAHNESTOCK 


HE phrase ‘‘native canoe” makes the average 
yachtsman think of a rude barge of a 
thing, hacked out of any old tree by rude 
tools in even ruder hands. Such was our 
impression until one day in Bora Bora 
when a ‘‘native chief’? asked us to go 
sailing in his ‘‘native canoe.” Ten minutes later, breathless 
from an 18-mile-an-hour dash across the lagoon to Motu 
Tabu, we were prepared to call the chief a consummate 
helmsman and his craft a 25-foot piece of genius. 

In Tahaa and Raiatea we flew over smooth water at just a 
shade under twenty miles an hour. Not overcanvased, but 
with a perfect set of sails in a sprit rig, these canoes are not 
mere “‘Sunday Sailers.’’ They carry tons of copra across the 
lagoon in the stiff trades and do it day after day, year after 
year, with the same efficiency. The sheets — and the main 
sheet is often just a single part — are made of woven bark. 
The sails are most often fashioned of flour bags from the 
trade store. 

We've “‘crewed”’ in many of them in widely separated 
island groups from the Marquesas, where the planked canoe 
is replacing the dugout, to Zamboanga in the Philippines. 
While they may have small differences, such as single or 
double outriggers, or no outriggers at all, the native canoes 
of the Pacific are craft from which our naval architects 
might learn a thing or two. 

Of course, there are places like Timor and Flores, where 
the natives are not natural sailors, whose boats are ridiculous. 
Nevertheless, the men of the beach of most of the land we 
saw between South America and China would sail any- 
where, any time, in their little ships. But*their brand of 
sailing is certainly not ours. One man is kept at the bailing 
coconut shell, hour after hour, and several others may be 








A study in contrasts. A Fiji Island outrigger of Ongea Levu and a modern motor boat built for big game fishing 


paddling to help out the sail. It is historical fact that these 
men accomplished in their small canoes voyages which we of 
today would hesitate to make in the most modern cruising 
creation. 

The design of the modern Polynesian outrigger sailing 
canoe — and these are the fleetest we've found — has 
evolved from the early Malayan type. Due to changing uses, 
and the fact that the long voyages are no longer necessary, 
many of the older methods of construction have been 
abandoned. In the days of the migration to the East, the 
canoes had to be seagoing transports carrying fighting men, 
live stock and supplies. As they settled down in various 
islands, the need of faster fighting boats became apparent. 
Instead of the old double-hulled voyaging ships, designers 
concentrated on the fighting surf canoes. Instead of two 
hulls for stability, the builders put on a sharpened pontoon 
of light wood — the outrigger. The present day canoes of 
the Polynesian may be divided into two distinct classes, the 
transport and the racing canoe. The former is now built on a 
smaller scale than in the past for ease of handling cargo and 
has reduced her draft from six feet to one foot. Her length 
has come down from 80 or 90 feet to 30. The boat today is a 
carefully hollowed section of log with a plank sheerstrake. 

The present racing canoe is quite rare, appearing only on 
important feasts. She is about 40 feet long, has short out- 
riggers and an extremely long drawn out stern. It takes from 
two to four men to handle her 225 square feet of sail. These 
canoes are said to attain a speed of 28 miles an hour. We 
never witnessed that feat, feeling that 19 and a fraction 
made in a work canoe proved the point. 

We talked, in Tahiti, to a Paumotan pearl diver who had 
covered a thousand miles in a small dugout when a storm 
drove him offshore. He did it in bad weather in just overa 
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week, living on coconuts he had in the boat. He 
capsized twice. He paddled constantly when 
right side up and for three days was able to 
show a small stretch of sail made of matting. 
Capsizing in the open ocean spells disaster in 
almost any boat except the small outrigger 
canoe. The trick of getting the water out is 
simple, merely a bit of exercise in an opportune 
slick. 

Canoes in the New Hebrides dash miles out to 
sea to beg tobacco from passing ships. In Fiji, 
the chiefs have kept alive the custom of racing 
and the canoes carry great spreads of matting. 
There is no bow on a Fijian canoe. When the 
time comes to go about, the boom is turned 
right around and sheeted in at the opposite end 
of the boat. They are, as it were, always on the 
same tack! 

In Owa Raha, in the Southern Solomons, 
canoes figure prominently in the religion of the 
people. They are made of hand hewn planks, 
are very light, covered with carvings, and are 
lashed together rather than nailed. Their bows 
are usually like that of a gondola and the sacred 
bonito fish is carved on either side. They are 
used exclusively by chosen fishermen to chase 
schools of the deified bonito. The builders of the 
canoes must be of exemplary character, expert 
in their profession, and do a certain amount of 
feasting and fasting before a new keel is laid. 
One man may be a cutter of stem pieces, another 
a carver of fishes, still another a maker of 
paddles. 

When an important member of the tribe dies, 
his canoe, with his own skull and the skull and 
backbone of every large bonito he has ever 
caught, are placed in a well guarded longhouse. 
The long canoes of the death house are stowed 
in racks, one over the other, and remind one of 
the Yale or Harvard boathouse on the Thames. 

We have a photograph of an East Indian 
Gilolo Islander in a 15-foot canoe, carrying 
over a ton of kerosene in five-gallon tins and 
using two pieces of palm leaf for a sail! The most 
fragile canoes in the Pacific are put to ex- 
traordinary tasks. Their buoyancy is surprising. 

(Continued on page 175) 
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Left, two racing “‘vintas’ of Mindanao 
running down wind in light going. The 
sail on the leading boat is lavender, yel- 
low and deep red. Below, this bright 
sailed Philippine ‘“‘vinta’’ makes ten knots 
before the wind. Bottom, a small fishing 
boat with two outriggers, the crew out to 
windward. Note the carving on the stern 
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“VENI, ViIDI, Via 


As Applied to a Bent Propeller 


By FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN 


ROBABLY every yachtsman of the corinthian 
school finds that one of the zestful kicks he gets 
out of his sport is the timely and successful 
solution of problems posed by emergency. His 
claim to being a sailorman rests almost as much 
upon his resourcefulness as upon his ability to 
apply the sea lore handed down to him from the experience 
of the sailors of all ages. Nothing reinflates a fallen ego so 
much as overcoming with one’s own brain and brawn the 
obstacles that sooner or later beset salty adventurings. On 
the other hand, no sailor will deny the profound sense of 
humility that he feels in the face of forces whose full strength 
he knows he must avoid or, perhaps, perish. Who hasn’t felt 
the pangs of frustration that come from the failure of one’s 
judgment or the loss of essential gear which has spelled 
bitter disappointment in the abrupt ending of a promising 
cruise, if not tragedy in a more grisly form? 

Those of us who like to liberate our souls from the cramp- 
ing confines of an office life by cruising during our limited 
vacations, sometimes find ourselves many long leagues from 
the home port with just enough time to make it if all goes 
well. We like to linger and postpone the evil day of our return 
to captivity. Such was our experience after an ominously 
ideal cruise to the east’ard. It was really too good to be true; 
perfect weather, ideal companions. Time alone marred the 
picture by inconsiderately ticking away too fast. When we 
finally turned westward, the glory of the Camden Hills at 
sunset raised a lump in our throats. 

On the second day of our homeward voyage, it happened! 
As we had secretly feared, the ‘‘Red Gods” turned on us. 
Revenge came in the form of a ‘‘tide walker,” cunningly 
concealed, which fouled our propeller so cruelly that, even 
at half speed, vibration was excessive. 

Here was a pretty pass! Short of time and confronted by a 
long westward run against prevailing winds, the health of 
that propeller was essential. Replacement meant seeing many 
sunsets on borrowed time. 

The nearest port was North Haven and thither we limped, 
not knowing the extent of the damage. The thought that a 
spare wheel should be aboard smote our conscience. A 
number of ‘friends anchored at North Haven cheered us by 
their presence but filled us with gloom when we discussed 
prospects of straightening our wheel. Obviously, we must 
survey the damage and the generous factotum and dis- 
penser of ‘‘ Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Meats and Fish,” prof- 
fered his wharf and smooth beach in lieu of graving dock. 
We accepted gratefully and, at full tide, ran up the beach. 

While waiting for the ebb to do its work, our friends, and 
others who volunteered advice, regaled us with tales of their 
. Own sad experiences at straightening wheels. It seems that 
ever so slight a deviation from the proper shape will cause 
vibration and the rapid destruction of bearings, to say noth- 
ing of lost power. We were almost convinced that we might 
as well send for a new wheel but our schedule would not 
permit that-without a try at reshaping the wheel ourselves. 

The tide was low at the uninspiring hour of 3:00 a.m. 
It might have been worse had it not been a balmy night with 
a full moon sailing through cloudless skies. Still, it seemed an 
everlasting time before the propeller was clear of the water 
and we could know the worst. From the battery, we rigged a 

















We used the shadow of the best blade for a pattern 


drop light with a white enameled reflector; broke out an 
assortment of hammers, wrenches and a file and, by 1:30 
a.m., we were able to inspect the damage. Boy, what a sight! 
Two blades were badly bent, one being torn to a depth of 
over an inch on its edge and doubled back. The third blade, 
although curled at the edge, did not look so bad. By this 
time our advisers had long since gone to their bunks. The 
propeller looked bad but our tinkering couldn’t do it much 
harm. We rested the light on the beach and proceeded to 
twist and hammer those blades into what we thought they 
should look like. 

As we gradually brought one blade at a time into approx- 
imate shape, we rotated the wheel in order to regard it from 
various angles and compare it with its neighbors. In doing 
so, we perceived all at once that our light was casting a 
shadow of the blade, with which we were wrestling, upon the 
bottom of the hull. As we revolved the propeller, we also 
noticed that each blade cast a shadow a little different from 
the others when brought to rest at the same place above the 
light. It suddenly dawned upon us that if these shadows 
could be made identical the blades might balance in pitch. 

We decided to take our best looking blade as a model and 
for some minutes arranged the light in various positions to 
study the shape of the resulting shadows. No movie director 
could have been more critical and the blade was posed in 
every light we could manage. At last we were satisfied with a 
shadow showing the leading and trailing edges as opposed, 
concave and symmetrical curves, like a cross-section of a 
blade of a heavy, old fashioned razor. Obviously, the trail- 
ing edge would be little damaged except near the tip of the 
blade. We soon suspected that, if we could adjust the bent 
leading edge to repeat the curve of the good trailing edge, we 
might really have something. We marked the outline of 
the best blade on the huli for a pattern. Careful not to dis- 
turb the light, we brought the next blade to occupy the 
position of the first. The shadow did not quite fit the marks 
but, by running a searching finger along the edge of the 
blade, with an eye on the shadow, the spot that was out of 
shape was quickly located and hammered into line. When 
each blade had been subjected to this treatment, and every 
effort made to fair in the curves, we could do nothing but 
wait hopefully for the flood to float us. 

We impatiently urged our vessel off the beach by hand 
and cautiously backed out into the harbor under power. 
At first, we put her ahead gently but, as no vibration was 
felt, we were soon running at full speed. Our reservations 
were tossed to the winds; the wheel worked as smoothly as 
when new! Not only were the gods appeased and the skeptics 
confounded but the elation generated by our success went 
far to dispel the gloom of a return voyage. Never were bacon 
and eggs devoured with greater relish! 
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Launching day. ‘‘Cholita” and “‘Altamar’’ in their cradles ready to go overboard 


THE CALIFORNIA 


“THIRTY-TWOS” 


A Fine Idea That Took Twelve Months to Germinate 


By H. B. WARREN 


OR twelve years Southern California yachtsmen had 
agreed that it would be well to have a fleet of one-design 
yachts for racing and cruising. Every man with two or 

more seasons of sailing under his belt knows that he eventu- 
ally tires of constant racing or constant cruising. He must 
be able to do both. And when he tries to cruise with a racing 
boat, or vice versa, the results are not quite satisfactory. I 
am speaking only of boats of the two extreme types for, 
since the war, fast, comfortable yachts have been developed 


In the shop. The boats were built bottom up and turned over after being planked. Note the lead keel with 
its bolts. Right, the master mold over which the boats were built, with keel, deadwood, sternpost, horn 
timber, transom, frames and floors in place, and a batten sprung in to represent the keel bottom 


that almost fill the bill. The only drawback is that such craft 
must necessarily race upon some sort of handicap basis, and 
this invariably palls in the long run. Winning after crossing 
the finish line half an hour behind the leader is almost as 
bad as losing to a boat that was out of sight astern when you 
finished. 

Well, then, why not get several yachtsmen together, have 
a fast, able little packet take shape on the board of some 

(Continued on page 116) 
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“TONYA™ 


Designed and built for Frank Feeny, of Philadelphia, by Dawn Cruisers 
Inc., of New York, ‘‘Tonya”’ is 52’ 0” in length over all, 12’ 4’ beam and 
3’ 2” draft. Two Hall-Scott Invader engines of 250 horsepower each 
drove her at 261% miles per hour on her tria! trip when fully loaded: 





Rosenfeld Photos 


The new yacht is framed with oak and double planked with cedar and 


Philippine mahogany. Side decks and cockpit are of teak. All fastenings 
are of Everdur. Deckhouse and cabin trunk are of Mexican mahogany, 
as is the after stateroom. A teak rail runs from the bow to the after end of 


the cabin trunk. The twin rudders are actuated by worm steering gear. 
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A NEW DEVICE FOR 


C. STANLEY OGILVY 
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WINDWARD RACING 





The forward mark is on top of the house; the other two are on the deck 


HE skipper of the Screwy, his brow dark 
with perplexity, glanced alternately at 
the weather mark, which was fast com- 
ing abeam, and his arch rival, Louse, 
astern but to windward. It was the last 
race of the season, and they were fight- 
ing out a close championship. Both were on the starboard 
tack, so that Screwy had to come about to lay the mark, 
to be left to starboard. The worried skipper outlined the 
situation tersely to his jib sheet tender: ‘‘If we wait too long 
we’ll overstand, and the Louse will get around first. If we tack 
now I think we can cross him, but the question is, will we 
fetch the mark?” 

Said the jib sheet man in a lather, ‘‘Come on, go about! 
Last week we held off until the buoy came abeam and over- 
stood by about a mile” (a pardonable exaggeration under 
the circumstances). So Screwy tacked and they held their 
breath until they had safely crossed Louse — only to find that 
they were not making the mark and would have to tack 
twice more. This time they held on a shade too long — 
‘“‘to make sure,” as the skipper explained dolefully after- 
ward — and, when they got over on the starboard tack, 
found they had wasted a few feet. You know the rest. They 
converged on the Louse, holding the right of way but on 
the wrong tack for rounding. Louse bore off a hair, skimmed 
under their stern just at the buoy, and was three lengths 
ahead on the reach by the time Screwy got around and 
organized. And at that point they bade goodby to the race 
and the championship! 





+ + + 


Everyone, sailor and landlubber alike, who has come 
aboard my boat during the past four years has asked about 
‘“‘those funny lines that look like big arrows on the deck.” 
To avoid a long explanation, I usually say they are a kind 
of range finder, to which the enquirer usually answers 
“Oh,” his expression showing that he heartily disapproves 
of such “‘mathematical devices’ and would never have 
them on any boat of his. Really, they are far from range 
finders; they comprise a little gadget that would have saved 
the Screwy that championship race. 


Briefly, ‘‘the lines” tell when to tack and when to hold 
on but the easiest way to explain them is to describe them. 
Straight lines are drawn or painted on the deck, along 
which sights ean be taken. Naturally, the boat must have a 
cockpit or it is going to be impossible to see along these lines 
without standing on one’s ear. One set must lie so that when 
the yacht is on the wind a line will point in the direction 
in which she will head on the other tack; the other set must 
lie so that one of them points across the wind, that is, at 
right angles to its direction. This line in-its most theoretical 
form has been christened the “‘Cal Line” in a recent book 
on yacht racing. However, the real line, developed and ex- 
perimented upon for several seasons before the publication 
of that volume, does not agree in practice with the so-called 
‘“‘Cal Line,” as we shall soon see. 

How high does your boat point? Among other questions, 
this controversial one is going to be answered before you 
are through setting up the range finders. At first, however, 
assume the simplest possible case: Suppose that the boat, 
when sailing full and by, lies just four points off the wind. 
Here the first line, the one which is to lie in the direction of 
the boat’s course on the other tack, will be merely at right 
angles to her keel. In order to be able to see along the line in 
both directions, one for either tack, draw it right across the 
boat and suppose it to be broken by the cockpit, something 
like the lines a, b in Figure 1. Now, if you are sailing on the 
starboard tack with the mark off the starboard bow, have 
a member of the crew sight along line b until he reports that 
the mark lies just on the line; then go about and you'll 
fetch it. 

So much the average good skipper is already familiar with. 
‘““Why all this claptrap about lines? You might just as well 
sight along some edge like the top of the cabin door.” But 
wait. Remember that this works only if you tack at right 
angles, which many yachts do not, whether you like it or 
not. The whole thing would be simple if they did, but 
they just don’t 

To go on: It the real wind is four points off the bow, it 
strikes the boat at an angle of 45° to her fore-and-aft axis. 
The direction across the wind will then be 90°+45°= 135°, 
or 45°, using the smaller stern angle. If you are on the star- 
board tack, this line crosses the boat asc, din Figure 1. Why 
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this line? Sight along it both ways; if there are any boats 
forward of it, regardless of their distance away, they are 
ahead of you in the race; any behind it are astern of you. 
It’s as simple as that, depending only on the well-known 
fact that the windward-leeward distance is the only one 
that matters during this leg of the race. 

Now put in lines e and f, for use on the port tack, and the 
job is done. At first glance, all these lines may look confusing, 
but the principle involved is a simple one; once you get the 
idea, it’s a cinch. 

But notice what a powerful weapon you have in the second 
set of lines (c, d, e, f). For it needs only a glance along a line to 
determine whether you can go about and cross such and such 
a boat or whether yonder competitor approaching on the lee 
bow is really coming out ahead or not. It makes no difference 
which tack either boat is on; it is distance to windward that 
counts. The line is especially helpful when you are trying 
to attack one particular competitor for it shows when you 
can safely come over in her direction, cross her bows, and 
cover her. Another example: You are standing off on the 
port tack, the farthest to the ‘‘right’’ of the fleet. If the 
wind heads even a few degrees, the lines will tell you that 
you can go about and cross them all, which you should 
probably do immediately. If it heads back again after you 
have tacked, or even while you are tacking, which is the 
most difficult moment of all in which to detect a shift, the 
lines will tell you all about it by revealing your altered posi- 
tion in the fleet. Every skipper knows how deceptive angles 
can be without a guide and how hard it is to judge dis- 
tances on the water. With the aid of the lines, he can soon 
develop an accurate technique which may even alter his 
windward tactics considerably. 

There are two more or less important details to remember 
about the cross-wind lines. First, they work only with class 
or one-design boats which are supposedly traveling at about 
the same speed. Obviously, if you are in a Snipe and sight 
a Twelve-Metre behind your lines, she is not going to stay 
there long. She may be ahead five minutes later because 
of her ability to cover more distance in the interval. Second, 
do not trust the lines in a close tacking duel (if, indeed, you 
could find time to look at them). In dealing with a competi- 
tor fairly close aboard, the lines are useless; going about 
changes the relative positions too much. 

Now we must see how to set our lines on a yacht which 
points not at the traditional 45° to the wind but noticeably 
higher. It may surprise some to know that the modern keel 
racing boat makes much better than right angles. The Class 
J Ranger, at her best, is said to have tacked in a little over 
six points, which means that she could be sailed within 
almost 34° of the wind’s eye. Small, well-designed yachts 
such as Stars or International One-Designs, although no 
such miracle boats as Ranger, are still well out of the 45° 
group under all ordinary conditions of wind and water. 
Those who have had experience in wizards like the Thirty- 
Square-Metres say that they point so high that all ordinary 
guesses go completely haywire. On such craft the range 
finder would be of tremendous value. The mistaken idea 
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that all boats go about in eight points has come down from 
the days of the gaff-rigger when one was lucky to have a 
boat that would do as well as this. There is little use in 
racing a really close winded boat unless the skipper recog- 
nizes her capabilities and sails her so as to make the most 
of them. 

To find out how your boat points, the following highly 
patented and most expensive apparatus is required: two 
thumbtacks, a pencil and an old batten (or any other 
straight edge). Armed with these instruments, take the boat 
out for a sail in what you consider average weather condi- 
tions for the locality. Sail full and by. Stick the two tacks 
in the deck in line with some object on the shore which 


‘you think you can just fetch by going about. Then tack 


and estimate how far wrong you were. Go back to the first 
point of sailing, readjust the line, and try again. You will 
soon get it right and should then draw a line on the deck 
joining the two thumb-tacks. It might point, for example, 
eight degrees forward of the beam. Its mate goes at the same 
angle on the other side. 

In centerboard boats a correction may be made for leeway. 
According to estimates made by Dr. Manfred Curry, a 
centerboard boat’s actual course lies about 5° to leeward of 
her apparent course. Io correct for this, the mark finder 
line should be shifted 5° aft. The drift of a modern keel boat 
is so slight that it may be neglected under all normal 
circumstances. 

For the rest, you must have a protractor, a little instru- 
ment for measuring angles, available for a few cents from 
any stationer. The diagonal lines mu:t be inclined at a 
new angle, no: longer exactly 45°. Don’t be scared by the 
formula; it couldn’t be simpler: Calling the original case the 
Standard Position (Figure 2), if a has moved forward a 
given amount (say n°) from the standard position, then 
e must go forward through half that angle (14n°) and c must 
go aft also half that angle (14n°). For example, if the angle 
between the new line a and a line drawn perpendicular to the 
axis of the boat should turn out to be 8°, you would lay 
out the set according to Figure 3. The lines thus obtained 
give the true across wind direction corresponding to the 
average on-wind point of sailing of the boat. 

It must be emphasized that all these complications with 
formulas, which look so much more difficult on paper than 
they really are, have nothing to do with the use of the gadget. 
They are merely necessary to set it up. Once the lines are 
on your deck, they are fixed and never have to be changed. 
No calculations are required in their use; a rapid glance 
between clouds of spray is all that is involved during the 
course of a race. 

Needless to say, no system is proof against the vagaries 
of a streaky or variable wind. If you get stuck in a flat spot, 
you are in the soup, lines or no lines. Tide is another factor 
which cannot be figured into the range finder and which 
prevents one from depending on it completely. But, on the 
whole, the lines have been found successful in practice and 
the fun of using them makes up for the small trouble of 
putting them on your boat. 




















Fig. 1. Marks as laid out on deck _ 





Fig. 2 (left). Standard position 
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**§.P. 210” was not built for offshore work but her skipper-owner kept her going under all conditions 


E. Levick 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A FISH SCALE 


A Motor Cruiser Episode During the Submarine Raids of 1918 


By F. G. MERRICK 


ARLY in 1918 I was given orders for ‘‘Special 
Duty” at a base on the Atlantic Coast, under 
the direction of the Office of Naval Intelligence. 
The base was within a few miles by land, and a 
number of shoal-infested miles by sea, of the 
=“ mouth of an important river, and the “‘Special 
Duty” was in connection with the German submarine raids 
then taking place here and there along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Already a number of small merchant vessels had run afoul 
of mines and been sunk; the San Diego disaster, off Fire 
Island, was a matter of record; the Minnesota had been 
mined, and saved only by her watertight compartments; 
and the Diamond Shoal Lightship had been ruthlessly sunk. 
At least one submarine had been actually sighted; it ap- 
peared on the surface off the coast of Southern New Eng- 
land and shelled a tug and some barges. 

The military value of these operations may be open to 
question but the fact that German submarines could cross 
3,000 miles of ocean and successfully harass shipping within 
rifle shot of our coast had its undoubted effect on political 
morale. What Naval Intelligence was particularly interested 
in was the rapidly accumulating evidence that the sub- 








marines had efficient and constant communication with the 
shore, communication which included the delivery of sup- 
plies, and that at least one submarine officer had been seen, 
and recognized, in one of our cities, on two separate occa- 
sions. 

Part of my work consisted of sitting on boards of inquiry 
to investigate the evidence of crews rescued from vessels 
sunk by submarines; much of the ‘‘accumulating evidence”’ 
mentioned above came from this source. Foodstuffs with the 
names of well-known American brands stamped on the 
packages, and the presence on board the submarine of New 
York newspapers only a few days old, were reported again 
and again. 

While most of my work was on shore — chasing down 
rumors, studying reports, crawling out of bed in the small 
hours to answer a telephone call about a mysterious light 
(which usually turned out to be some automobile with one 
headlight out) — occasionally I had the privilege of a run 
out to sea. On these occasions, I usually had the S.P. 210 
(if I remember the number correctly) assigned to me. Her 
skipper, whom I knew well and whose record for efficiency 
stood high, was one of the few at the base ‘‘in the know.” 
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It is with one of these aquatic excursions that we are im- 
mediately concerned. The S.P. 210 was a ‘“‘converted’’ 60- 
foot motor cruiser — the conversion consisting of mounting 
two one-pounders and a machine gun, and painting her a 
dirty gray — of an early vintage. She, like many of her sis- 
ters, was built for the gentle summer conditions of Long 
Island Sound and like waters, and how her skipper-owner 
kept her going under the strenuous conditions encountered 
was a mystery to everyone except himself and his Maker. 

There came a night when I was hauled out of bed and 
handed a sealed envelope. My verbal orders were to “pro- 
ceed beyond the breakwater, break the seal and follow the 
instructions contained in the envelope.”’ Mysterious and ex- 
citing! The S.P. 210 was already alongside the dock wait- 
ing for me, her motors turning over. That there was a gale 
blowing outside did not interest the C.O. of the base nor, 
apparently, did it disturb the S.P.’s skipper. 

‘All set?’’ I asked, as I stepped into the wheelhouse. 

cé Yep ! ”? 

“Let’s go!”’ 

As we stuck our nose into the wash rolling in between the 
jetties, the skipper turned to me. 

‘““Where are we bound this time?”’ 

“Don’t know yet.” 

“Hmph — sealed ’em up, eh? Must be something doing.” 

‘Guess so. Run outside the breakwater and we'll take a 
look.” 

Out in the thrash of the blow we throttled down and I 
broke the seal on the mysterious envelope. S.P. 210 rolled 
and pitched in an alarming manner, and a good handhold 
was necessary if one wanted to keep right side up. Fortu- 
nately, it was not thick and, dimly on our weather bow, the 
fairway buoy flashed its signal. It looked, in the pitch dark- 
ness of the night, which was relieved only vaguely by the 
breaking wave crests, miles away although I knew it was 
only a few hundred yards off. 

The instructions contained in the envelope were detailed 
and concise. Briefly, it had been reported that, two nights 
ago, a black, rakish-looking speed boat had been seen made 
fast to the ladder of an abandoned lighthouse about fifteen 
miles from the mouth of the river. This was seen during a 
flash of lightning; the same flash had revealed a man, cling- 
ing to the ladder, with a large package under his arm. The 
boat had been identified as belonging to a man who had been 
under suspicion for some time as “giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy.” Nothing further had been seen and the in- 
formant, passing the lighthouse the next day, had seen no 
further signs of life. 

We were ordered to proceed to the lighthouse and investi- 
gate. Three possibilities were suggested in the instructions: 
first, that the lighthouse might be occupied, and we were 
instructed to ‘‘proceed with caution;”’ second, that it might 
be unoccupied, and we were instructed, in that case, to ex- 
amine the premises carefully for signs of recent occupancy; 
finally, that the information might have been in the nature 
of a ‘“‘red herring.”’ 

As soon as we had finished reading the document, the 
skipper put her full ahead and we headed for the fairway 
buoy. There were two courses to the entrance to the river: 
one led out around the lightship and the distance was about 
twenty miles; the other led through a narrow opening be- 
tween shoals but was much shorter. As soon as our course 
was altered at the buoy, I saw that we were heading for the 
shorter route. I knew that the skipper had a photographic 
mental picture of these waters but at night, and in such 
weather, I was a bit anxious and mentioned the fact to him. 

‘Guess we can make it; we’ve got to get there and this 
baby’s no speed boat!’’ was his only comment. I said noth- 
ing further; after all, she was his boat. But I mentally sa- 
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luted him. On we floundered. The snug warmth of the wheel- 
house had disappeared, as the only possibility of seeing any- 
thing had been to lower the spray-drenched windows. Wind 
and sea were slightly quartering, which did not improve the 
motion of the boat but did improve our progress. My arms 
and legs ached from the effort of keeping my balance. 

On we floundered — and the sea turned white on all sides 
as we entered the shoaler water nearer the beach where the 
waves broke incessantly. I suppose I breathed, as I did not 
die from lack of breath, but I had the sensation of holding 
my breath interminably as we sheered first from one shoal 
and then from another. As aids to navigation, we had a 
lighthouse to leeward, the intermittent flash of the light- 


‘ship far away to windward, and two small nuns and a can 


buoy —if we found them! These last marked the narrow 
passage which would be the climax of danger. 

How we found them, I’ll never tell, but we did! One after 
another, click — click — click! We almost ran them down, or 
we never would have seen them, and I checked off each and 
took a breath as we passed it. After perhaps five minutes of 
time, and an eternity of suspense, we were through, had 
rounded the point into the river, and the waters were a little 
less turbulent. 

“Swell work!”’ I shouted. 

“Hmph!” grunted the skipper. 

Our run up the river was uncomfortable but uneventful. 
At last we were in the vicinity of that stark and no longer 
useful sentinel, and we slowed down. We had, of course, been 
running without lights, and now the skipper passed the 
word to keep absolute silence. So we crept up on our prey 
until the dark shape of the lighthouse loomed over us. There 
was no sign of life whatever and, looking at it, one had that 
feeling of vacancy which can sometimes be relied upon. 

The skipper stationed a man at a one-pounder and one at 
the machine gun. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘we might as well give them a scare — if 
there’s anyone there.” : 

He turned on the searchlight and played it over the gray 
stone structure. Nothing stirred. He ordered one of the men 
to hail the lighthouse but there was no answer, no sound. 

“Tf there’s anybody there, he’s hiding out on us,” I re- 
marked. 

“Yeah. What do you want to do?”’ 

“Put me off on the ladder and send one man with me,”’ I 
told him. 

Armed to the teeth, so to speak, the bos’n’s mate and I 
stood on the foc’s’le while the skipper nudged S.P. 210 
toward the ladder. It was no mean piece of seamanship to 
put us off without damaging the boat, as even up the river 
the water was still choppy; but it was managed, and the two 
of us started the short climb to the baleony which, char- 
acteristically, ran around the lighthouse. It gave me an eerie 
feeling, this climbing up into an unknown situation in the 
dead of night, even protected as I was by the S.P.’s arma- 
ment and the blaze of the searchlight which prevented any- 
one from showing himself to take a pot shot. I stuck my head 
cautiously up through the opening onto the balcony, half 
expecting — ridiculously, I suppose — to see the flash of a 
gun and feel the impact of a bullet. But there was nothing. 
A window and a doorway were close together, opening into 
the same room, and I stationed the B.M. at the window, with 
orders to shoot if anything stirred inside. 

I kicked open the door and sprayed my flashlight around 
the bare, grim looking room inside. Then I beckoned the 
B.M. and together we went through the place, with as much 
care as possible not to be surprised, although I doubt if a 
lurker would have tried to shoot it out against the odds. At 
any rate, there was nobody there and there were no signs of 

(Continued on page 118) 
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M. Rosenfeld 


“Juno” was designed and built by Apel for the 
Chinese Government to be used as a torpedo- 
carrying: “‘suicide boat.” There was some hitch 
about delivery and Jack Rutherfurd bought her just 
before the President’s Cup race, in September 


THE REBIRTH OF INTERNATIONAL RACING 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


N MANY ways the past season was the most im- 
portant in the history of international motor 
boat racing. Here are three of the reasons: 
1. Changes in our Gold Cup rules 
2. Juno, Alagi, Notre Dame 
3. New world’s records 

The wisest and most experienced racing officials and driv- 
ers here and in Europe agree that the throwing open of our 
Gold Cup race to competition by foreign boats driven by 
foreign drivers has been the most constructive step of the 
past twenty years. They agree, likewise, that without Count 
Rossi’s two Italian craft the Gold Cup race at Detroit and 
the President’s Cup race at Washington would have been 
sorry spectacles with only one American boat running at the 
finish as in the Gold Cup debacles of the past few years. 

For the creation of new boats on both sides of the ocean, 
the changes in our rules proved a real stimulus. For the 1937 
race, five boats were built in France and three in Italy. Now, 
after the experience of Count Rossi, Guido Cattaneo and 
Maurice Vasseur on our short choppy courses, at least two 
new boats are under construction in France and two more in 
Italy. Official entries have been cabled for the French pair by 
Emile Piquerez, and Count Rossi has written the American 
Power Boat Association that he will appear at the starting 
line next year with at least two new craft, a little longer and 





a little sturdier than the two in which he and Cattaneo 
created such spectacular interest in our two greatest regattas 
this year. The French boat, likewise, will be of sterner stuff 
than Rafale VI in which Maurice Vasseur competed in the 
Gold Cup event. The construction of the new French Gold 
Cup fleet this year was stopped in July by the sudden death 
of Paul Bonnemaison, the engineer who was building the 
racers for Piquerez and who was also responsible for the 
long line of metal outboard boats used by Jean Dupuy. Vas- 
seur, therefore, came over here with a purely experimental 
boat built for one-mile trials and a Farman engine designed 
to run at top speed for only a few minutes. He knew hé had 
no chance of winning and made the trip only because he had 
promised to be here. 

Both the Americans and the foreigners learned from the 
Detroit and Washington races. The Americans learned that 
for sheer speed in smooth water they must go to lighter boats 
but not necessarily greater horse power. But more of that 
later. The foreigners learned that light, fair weather boats 
are not suitable for courses kicked into turmoil by the wind, 
the wakes of seven or eight 12-litre boats and a nasty back- 
wash from sea walls. These matters will be adjusted by both 
sides before next year’s events. 

No important changes have been made in the rules by the 
Gold Cup Contest Board. The rule allowing boats to race 
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“Alagi,” Rossi’s 12-Litre racer, is 18 feet in length and weighs but 2195 pounds. She set a 3-mile lap record of 
71.44 m.p.h. at Detroit, a 15-mile heat record of 66.128 at Washington, and a one-mile average of 91.408 


with one-man crews but with 154 pounds of dead weight in a 
fixed position, to compensate for the absent mechanic, 
worked out so well in the foreign boats that it has been made 
a permanent part. of the rules. Hereafter, to keep slow and 
obviously unfit boats from cluttering up the course, aspir- 
ants for Gold Cup honors must qualify beforehand with a 
straightaway speed of 65 miles an hour. The outworn provi- 
sion for watertight and fireproof bulkheads has been elimi- 
nated and all boats must hereafter be equipped with throttles 
which close automatically when the operator’s pressure is 
removed, to prevent them from running wild if they throw 
their drivers overboard. This latter means a change in the 
Italian boats, which, to the astonishment of American de- 
signers and drivers, were fitted with hand throttles which 
required the removal of the hand from the steering wheel. 
Otherwise, the rules were left as made last year. 

In the opinion of George Crouch and a number of other 
qualified experts, Juno is, or was, the most revolutionary 
boat appearing in any race since the British Pioneer came 
over here in 1910 and, within a few minutes, spelled the 
doom of all displacement boats for high speed racing. She 
was the first hydroplane. Designed by W. H. Fauber, an 
American, who could get no encouragement for his ideas on 
this side of the ocean, she started in the Harmsworth Race off 
Larchmont.27 years ago against Dixie III and our other rac- 
ing champions. Although she failed to finish a single heat, 
because of a piece of seaweed in her water intake, she demon- 
strated such vast superiority that the hydroplane was firmly 
established as the racing boat of the future. 

Juno is an almost equally astounding craft. She was built 
by Apel as a 225-cubic-inch hydroplane, 20 feet long, to be 
equipped with a 175 hp. Lycoming motor with a guaranteed 
speed of 50 miles an hour, and to be used as a torpedo-carry- 
ing “suicide boat”’ for the Chinese Government. She was 
sold to Jack Rutherfurd just before the President’s Cup 
race. He installed in her his 12-year-old unsupercharged 
Packard 625-cubic-inch Gold Cup motor and, without test- 
ing, he trotted her up to Washington. He arrived the day of 
the first heat of the President’s Cup race, put Juno over- 
board and immediately drove her out to the course where 
mile trials were being held. In two runs she broke, by 12 
miles an hour, the record established two years ago by 
George Reis’ El Lagarto. In other words, she made an aver- 
age of 84.606 miles an hour. Then, in the first heat of the 


President’s Cup race, over a rough course, she defeated all of 


the American and foreign boats at the astonishing speed of 
65.26 miles an hour. In the second heat, a combination of 
stuck throttle, a right angle turn and an extra high wave 
sent her to the bottom of the river, but she had revealed such 
capabilities as to set the experts by the ears both here and 
abroad. Not only does her three-point underwater suspen- 
sion, which is an old idea used by George Crouch on Peter 
Pan VII 25 years ago and rediscovered by accident and ex- 
periment by Apel, give her tremendous speed and stability, 
but she is of such light weight, only a little over 2100 pounds, 
that she easily falls within the new 1200 kilogram (2640 
pounds) classification to which most of the European sports- 
men are now building. Lord Forbes, the young British out- 
board racer, is now in this country trying to secure a set of 
her lines for the experimental use of Sir Malcolm Campbell 
and it may be that Juno will some day find her model em- 
bodied in a Harmsworth racer. 

Alagi, the smaller of the two boats brought over by Count 
Rossi, is another remarkable craft. Eighteen feet long and 
weighing only 2195 pounds, she is unquestionably the fastest 
12-litre Gold Cup boat in existence. A less cautious driver 
would have won both the Gold Cup and the President’s Cup 
races with her or sent her to the bottom. As it was, Count 
Rossi established a three-mile lap record at Detroit of 71.44 
miles an hour, a one-mile average against American stop 
watches of 91.408, and a Washington 15-mile heat record of 
66.128. He gave a startling exhibition of what can be done 
with a small light craft with a big stroke, big bore, slow mov- 
ing 475 hp. aviation engine. It is Rossi’s intention to build 
two new boats around his present supercharged Isotta- 
Fraschini engines. The peppy young Italian has another 
splendid idea which he has suggested to the A. P. B. A. This 
is a series of four races for the 12-litre championship of the 
world between teams of American, Italian, French and per- 
haps British boats. The first two races would be in June, in 
Italy and France, and the second pair in Detroit and Wash- 
ington, the high point winner becoming the champion. This 
would be exciting stuff for participants and spectators 
alike. 

And now we come to Notre Dame, Herb Mendelson and 
Clell Perry — a rare combination. Notre Dame is the exact 
opposite of Juno and the Italian boats. She weighs 3900 

(Continued on page 120) 
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“HEY, YOU, THE OTHER ROPE!” 


A Few Suggestions for the New Member of the Crew 


By EDWARD A. HINE 


ACK, run forward and scandalize the jib, will you? 
- You know, just take in on the lift.” 

The helmsman wanted the after end of 
the club on the jib hauled up to spill the wind 
out of the sail. Jack was on his first cruise. 
The 45-foot schooner Handsome Hussy was 
sailing into a snug harbor to drop anchor for the night. Jack 
ran to the bow, pounding his heels on the deck. All the lines 
he saw were belayed to the pin rail on the foremast. He took 
a hasty guess, cast off the line and swung his weight on it. 
But he was standing on the varnished king plank, wet with 
spray and slippery. His feet flew out from under him. He let 
go to catch himself, but even before he hit the deck he heard 
heated remonstrances from the helmsman. 

“The jib lift, Jack, not the peak halliard!”’ 

But the damage was done. The gaff dropped. The foresail 
caught and tore itself on the spreaders. They finally got it 
down and dropped anchor. Jack, called back to the cockpit, 
wondered how soon he’d be asked out on the boat again, if 
ever. 

The first time you are asked to go along on a cruise the 
chances are that you are already interested in the water. 
Unless, of course, the boat is one of those things that is 
merely a floating front porch. Then the attraction may be 
something else and this article won’t be of much help. But if 
you are enthusiastic and expect to have a good time regard- 
less of heat and rain and fog and gloom of night, these few 
suggestions may help put you in line for future invitations. 

On a sailing vessel, never cast off a line before you know 
what the other end of it is doing. That holds for a motor 
boat, too, although in that case there shouldn’t be enough of 
them to confuse you. As a good corollary to this rule, don’t 
heave in on a line until you know all about it, either. But 
you won’t be so apt to do much damage that way. 

It is more important to know where on a line you should 
pull. Some of them are taken up on a winch. These are often 
the halliards, backstays, the main sheet and, of course, the 
anchor cable. On these, never pull ahead of the winch. Put a 





Clean up the 


Most lines are coiled clockwise 


navigation lamps 


strain on the line as it comes off the winch but, never pull on 
the part that is being wound on to the drum. An-example 
will show the reason for this. 


Let the Winch Do the Work 


A schooner on which the #vriter cruised was equipped with 
a wire rope halliard on the jib-headed mainsail. The halliard 
led to a small winch fixed to the mast. One Friday night we 
started off on a cruise, eager to get away. We set sail in a 
hurry, swaying on the standing part of the main halliard 
(as you sway up the last few feet of any sail) and taking in 
the slack by pulling it quickly around the winch. This was 
faster than cranking it. It was after sundown, and nobody 
noticed that the halliard over-rode itself on the drum. We 
set it up hard and made everything secure. A light warm 
southerly pushed us gently down Long Island Sound. 

But about three o’clock the wind dropped and we slatted 
around for half an hour. Then a cool breeze came in dead 
ahead. Clouds banked up, the wind strengthened as it got 
colder and a driving rain set in. A few minutes after the first 
breath, we were tearing along with the rail buried, throwing 
spray back to the cockpit. This was a cruise, not a race, so 
we decided to take off the mainsail until daylight. 

We took the halliard off the pin on the mast below the 
winch and started to ease it. Nothing happened. We took a 
few turns off the winch. Still nothing happened. We hung on 
to the mast and braced ourselves on the cabin roof that was 
slanting down to the rushing water in the lee scuppers. It’s 
not the pleasantest occupation in the world to fumble 
around in a driving rain with a mechanical gadget that 
won’t work. Finally a flashlight showed us the trouble. 

The halliard was binding against itself on the winch so 
hard that we couldn’t pry it loose. Even by luffing we 
couldn’t get the necessary slack to relieve it. Eventually, we 
cut the halliard with a cold chisel. With the main off, we 
jogged along comfortably until daylight, and then rove a 


-new halliard. This boat was well equipped with tools. In a 





Don’t look as if you were weaving 
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similar situation, a cold chisel might easily be the one thing 
you didn’t have. But there would never have been any 
trouble if we had not pulled on the halliard ahead of the 
winch. 

You had better know how much strain there is on a line 
before you cast it off, too. If you are asked to slack the main 
sheet, keep a couple of turns on the bitt or cleat as you ease 
it off. Then a sudden puff won’t take it away from you and 
both you and the skipper’s temper will be safeguarded. 
Remember about the man who was asked to ease out the 
main sheet, but stopped after a couple of feet. had been 
slacked off. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” yelled the skipper, ‘‘Let it out, 
you.” 

‘“‘Well, I will,’’ came the reply, ‘‘as soon as I get my thumb 
out of the block.” Don’t let that happen to you. 

On the schooner mentioned above we almost lost the 
fisherman staysail because we didn’t keep a turn on the pin. 

To take in the sail, you haul on the foremast downhaul. 
This line carries a great strain in a breeze, and you should 
never take it entirely off the pin. But in this case three of 
us had a grip on it, so we cast it off. The sail bellied out, 
lifted like a parachute, and three dangling seamen started up 
the mast like paper bags on a kite string. When we let go, the 
heavy: sail flapped and fluttered out to leeward like a bit 
of washing. That. particular piece of handiwork cost us 
the race we were sailing. 


Know Your Knots 


When you are working with lines, remember that most 
rope has a right handed lay and should be coiled in a clock- 
wise direction. You should know three or four good knots, 
too. You are probably familiar with these, but brush up a 
little if you can’t tie them quickly. The square knot, the 
bowline, the fisherman’s bend and two half hitches can be 
made to fill almost every need. If you want to go into the 
matter more thoroughly, you will find Cyrus L. Day’s 
Sailor’s Knots one of the best books on the subject. 
Give yourself enough skill so that you can “‘snag a bow- 
line into that line” and not look as if you were weaving a 
basket. 

But, even if you make a study of it, don’t follow people 
around saying that they should have used a different hitch. 
All unasked advice usually falls into one category. From 
the novice, it is apt to produce especially bad results. 

You won’t run into so many difficulties if you find your- 
self some work below. One thing you can always do is wash 
dishes. If there is no paid hand along, this will earn you 
everybody’s thanks. No one wants to do the job and you 
will earn more good will for less effort expended than in 
almost any other way. 

A word of warning might fit in here. If you are on a small 
boat, it may be the practice to wash the dishes in a bucket 
on deck. The writer was doing this once, finished with a sigh 
of relief and emptied the dishpan over the side into the clear 
water of Stonington Harbor. The morning sun caught the 
glitter of silver, and our entire stock of knives, forks and 
spoons went shimmering out of sight down to the bottom. 
I was too surprised to say anything, and no one else hap- 
pened to be looking. The crew learned of the mishap only 
when a new set of Woolworth’s best cutlery appeared at the 
next meal. But if we hadn’t been in a harbor, the carelessness 
would have been inconvenient. Even the can opener went 
overboard. 

You can build up a little more credit by cleaning the 
cabin. Most cruising men won’t see a pile of cigar ashes in 
the middle of the best carpet at home, yet they will occasion- 
ally mop up the cabin floor and brush a few crumbs off the 
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cushions. But they won’t hold it against you if you do it 
first. Dust and dirt collect in a surprising way on a boat. 
Where the dust comes from is a mystery. If the boat has oil 
cabin. lamps, and many sail boats have, fill them up when 
you are below. Don’t try to gauge the contents by the feel 
of the lamp. They may have weighted bottoms to keep them 
upright. Don’t forget to clean the chimneys, too. While you 
are at the job, you might as well fill the navigation lamps. 
These are apt to be smoked up. Clean off the lenses as well 
as the reflectors, if they have them. The skipper will thank 
you if these are ready for use at sundown. 

You will find night sailing is one of the best parts of cruis- 
ing. On a beautiful evening, it is a great temptation to stay 
on deck whether you are on watch or not. But it is bad 
practice to start out by sitting up all night, mainly because 
you won’t do a good job of it. Two or three hours before 
dawn you will be glad to give an admiral’s ransom for forty 
winks, but there will be no takers. Crawl into your bunk when 
you're off watch. You’ll get some rest even if you can’t sleep. 


Don’t Get All Wet 


Sailing at night carries with it one danger that is greater 
than it is in the daytime — the chance of falling overboard. 
You should be especially careful at night on a strange boat. 
Even in sheltered waters and fine weather, you might not be 
picked up. Those on the boat would have a hard time finding 
you, and that would be a poor way to end a cruise. 

If you do go over, make for the life ring that will be thrown 
after you. This should have a water light secured to it, which 
will glow and smoke when it gets wet. It will give both you 
and the helmsman something to head for. It is probably the 
only thing that those on the boat can see, so don’t lose it. 
Even if land seems near, you’ll do best to stick to something 
that will keep you afloat. Offshore, it’s your only chance. 

You may find that offshore cruising carries with it the 
curse of seasickness, but don’t get discouraged. Someone 
has said that the seasick man is first afraid he’ll die and then 
afraid he won’t. The only thing you can do is to wait and 
see. The chances are in favor of recovery no matter how you 
feel. Just remember that the old savings bank motto, 
“tempus fugit,’ is the only prescription. Think about 
something else if you can. Compound interest, for example. 
Don’t just lie in your bunk and moan. Stand your watch 
and do your share of the work. Exercise will do you good. 
The others may be feeling just as badly but are ashamed to 
admit it before a new man. 

You may be one of those lucky persons with a stomach 
that nothing can discourage. If that is the case, don’t boast 
about it to those who may have a few hours of discomfort. 
For example, don’t work the conversation around to such 
subjects as cold pancakes with lard, and lukewarm beer. 
There is a school of thought that holds it wise to hasten a 
crisis in this way, but you will do well to avoid the topic. 
It is more humane to assume that the unhappy person 
knows all about that. He will think along those lines himself 
if he believes in heroic treatment. 

Good, dry hard tack, incidentally, seems to be the first 
thing the victims can eat after an attack. You may doubt it, 
but dry hard tack is a thing to look forward to under some 
circumstances. 

As a final word, remember one general rule. Everyone on 
board is there because he expects to have a good time. People 
who are enjoying themselves will usually get along with one 
another. But if somebody gets on your nerves, keep it to 
yourself. 

To sum it all up, do what you’re told, and learn to do what 
you can without being told. And don’t let fly the peak 
halliard when you meant to cast off the lift. 
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“‘CHERRY BLOSSOM’’ 


She was designed by Philip L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, for Edward P. Rice, of 
Schenectady, and her home port is Fishers Island, N. Y. She was built by the Mystic 
Shipyard and is 45’ 10’” in length over all, 34’ 0” water line, 11’ 3’’ beam, and 6’ 6” 
draft. As auxiliary power she is equipped with a 4-cylinder Lathrop engine which 
gives her a speed of about 7 miles per hour. 


“Cherry Blossom” won in Class B at the Governor’s Regatta, held off New London in 
August, and took first honors in the two-day event of the Off Soundings Club. 
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THE MONTH IN YACHTING 


“Tech” Wins College Regatta 


HE dinghy sailors of the Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology are setting the 
pace for the collegiate yachtsmen of the 
East. Adding to their record as Intercollegiate 
Y. R. A. dinghy champions, which they won 
last April, and their success in the fall dual 
and trophy regattas, the crews of the M. I. T. 
Nautical Association swept to an impressive 
victory on the Charles on November 7th. 
They thus regained the Boston Dinghy Club’s 
Intercollegiate Challenge Cup which had 
been successively held by Cornell and Brown 
since Tech won the first match for the trophy 
in May, 1936. 

The fourth sailing for this challenge cup 
brought entries from nineteen different 
colleges and established a new high for inter- 
collegiate dinghy racing. The entry of McGill, 
from Montreal, marked what is believed to 
be the first international intercollegiate 
yachting competition held between American 
and Canadian institutions, and the growth of 
the game is illustrated by the mounting en- 
tries in successive sailings for this cup. 

The fleet was so large in the fourth sailing 
that the race committee was forced to divide 
it into three qualifying divisions, Red, Blue, 
and Yellow. Each division sailed three races 
in strong westerly breezes that made for 
hard racing conditions. One capsize and a few 
minor accidents marked the morning’s 
qualifying races. 

Two skippers stood out in this racing, 
Tech’s sophomore star, little “Runny” Colie 
of Barnegat Bay scow fame, and Harvard’s 
Chandler Hovey, Jr., whose experience ranges 


from dinghies to Class J. Both skippers won 
three races in a row in their respective divi- 
sions as they received good support from their 
teammates. Eric Olsen and Herman Hanson 
were Tech’s co-skippers, and Jimmy Rous- 
maniere, Harvard’s. These two teams easily 
qualified, but before the race committee could 
announce the seven other qualifiers, Brown, 
Princeton, Cornell, Haverford, Trinity, Mc- 
Gill, and Tufts, they had to hear and settle 
ten protests in approximately one hour, 
which must be some kind of a record! 

The strong wind steadily moderated during 
the afternoon when these nine teams sailed 
three more final races for the trophy, but 
Runyon Colie continued to 
win. With Delavan Downer 
as his crew, Colie won two 
races and dropped the third 
by less than a boat’s length 
to Irwin (‘‘Chip”’) Tyson, 
of Cornell. Five firsts and a 
second against such a field 
was a record and proved 
enough to pull his team- 
mates, Olsen and Hanson, 
along to the team victory 


The Silver Fern One-Design 
Dinghy Class of the Herne Bay 
Sailing Club, Auckland, N. Z., 
has proved popular and shows 
how the small boats, 12 feet in 
length, have been developed 
in New Zealand. The boats 
carry 110 square feet of sail,. 
exclusive of spinnaker. Design 
is by A. Logan, of Auckland 
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A new sport fishing skiff designed and built this 
year by Hubert S. Johnson for Harold A. Riley, of 
Sea Girt, N. J. Designed for fishing off the Jersey 
coast, ‘“‘Grahar” is rugged and able. She is 32 
feet long over all and has plenty of speed, with 
her two Chrysler Crown straight drive motors 


by 15 points over Brown’s defending pair of 
skippers, Johnny Mason and Ralph L. 
Fletcher, Jr. The team scores in the finals 
were: M.I.T., 89; Brown, 74; Cornell, 73; 
Harvard, 67144; Tufts, 6414; Trinity, 59; 
McGill, 51; Haverford, 40; Princeton, 36. 

A consolation series was won by the North- 
eastern crews with Raymond Dion and 
Arthur Hartford as skippers. The total scores 
were: Northeastern, 56; Boston College, 52; 
Yale, 48; Pennsylvania, 46; Rhode Island 
State, 44; Dartmouth, 42; Holy Cross, 38; 
Worcester Tech, 35; Georgetown, 32; and 
Amherst, 26. 

Among the newcomers, Johnny Schwab, of 
McGill, made a fine showing. He ranked 
third among the high point skippers but 
lacked support for the team prize. It was the 
American intercollegiate debut of Amherst, 
Trinity, Georgetown, and Pennsylvania. 
The latter team missed a place in the finals by 
an accident. 

A feature of the regatta was the presenta- 
tion, by Charles Francis Adams, of a new per- 
petual trophy, the Henry Adams Morss Me- 
morial Trophy, an award for the I.C.Y.R.A. 
dinghy championships each spring. The 
M.I.T. crews which won the first series last 
April become the first winners. Besides Mr. 
Adams, the donors were Nathaniel F. Ayer, 
Edwin A. Boardman, Charles P. Curtis, 
Chandler Hovey, Charles H. W. Foster, and 
Gerard B. Lambert. 

LEONARD M. Fow.Le 


+ + + 


Barnegat Bay Championship Standings 


FFICIAL Championship standings re- 
cently released for the past season by the 
Barnegat Bay Yacht Racing Association 
indicate well filled entry lists, close fights in 
some of the classes and walkaways in others. 
Two intersectional affairs took place, the 
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The Intercollegiate Challenge Cup races were sailed on the Charles River, Boston, November 7th, in M.I.T. dinghies 


first being in the Class E sloops or bilgeboard 
scows between Barnegat sailors and crews 
from Lake Chautauqua and from the Inland 
Lakes Yachting Association. The Jersey 
victory has been described in Yacutina. At 
the close of the season nineteen International 
Star Class sloops raced for the Valspar Tro- 
phy in the Ninth Annual Jersey Coast Chal- 
lenge series with the Western Long Island 
Sound, Delaware River and South Jersey 
Fleets supplying the locals with plenty of 
competition. 

Sailing over the Seaside Park course the 
Stars put on a series which was the blowiest 
of recent years and two Barnegat craft tied 
for first, proving what the local sailors have 
claimed for several years, which was that all 
they needed was breeze. In one race of this 
series the nearest anemometer indicated a 
wind velocity of better than 45 miles per 
hour. But they raced anyway, or at least 
some of them did, and while most of the boats 
suffered some disabilities over half of the 
starters finished. Tommy Brooks, of the Is- 
land Heights Yacht Club, sailing Sue, tied 
with Charles Lucke’s Nick Nack in the last 


















race and under Star rules took the Trophy. 
Of the visitors, the best showing was made 
by William H. James with his Juno II of the 
Ocean City Yacht Club, who took third 
place, while Joe Morris of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club of Philadelphia and the Dela- 
ware River Fleet was fifth. The rest of the 
entries from South Jersey and Long Island 
Sound were well in the rear. 

In the championship series of the Barnegat 
Bay Y.R.A., 185 entries in ten classes sailed. 
In addition, some forty or fifty more craft 
raced in the local club regattas on the Bay. 
The total entries for the season were esti- 
mated at some 2600. 

Perpetual trophy winners were: 

Class A Catboats: Morgan Cup, Toms 
River Challenge Cup and Middleton Cup to 
Lotus, F. P. Schoettle; Wanamaker Trophy, 
EK. J. Van Sciver, Jr.; Sewell Cup, Bat, Rob- 
ert Snyder. 

Class E Sloops: Wanamaker and Wolsten- 
holm Cups to Hirondelle, Britton Chance; 
Atkinson and Doan Cups to Doon III, Run- 
yon Colie, Jr.; Stanger Cup to Alita II, Mrs. 
Morton Gibbons-Neff, Jr. 

William Price with his U 
and I won both the Chance 
and the Thacher Cups in 
the Junior Catboats. The 
new Admiral Eli La. Vallette 
Trophy went to E. W. Il, Jr., 
with Flying Ebony in the 
Class A sneakboxes, while the 
Governor Hoffman Trophy 
for Class G sloops went to 
W. M. Rose, with Colleen. 











Britton Chance’s Class E sloop 
“Hirondelle,” Barnegat Bay 
champion 


CHAMPIONSHIP STANDINGS 
Boat Owner Percentage 


Moths, 18 Entries, 11 Races 


Sue II M. Webster 91.3 
Sue B. Chance 74.5 
Undertaker _P. Park 66.7 
Tota Walter Zwarg 45.2 
Skipjack BE. Hangarrer 31.3 
Snipes, 16 Entries, 11 Races 

Riptide Fred Scammel 95.5 
Neriad Jack Wright 85.2 
Ploop Marcia Mathews 61.0 
Alcedo B. Hotaling 60.0 
Ranger H. Austin 52.5 

Class A Sneakboxes, 45 Entries, 11 Races 
Flying Ebony E. W. Ill, Jr. 92.2 
Pegasus Bruce Crane 91.8 
Parakeet G. Pierce 86.6 
A pplejack E. Adams, Jr. 85.0 
And How Henry M. Rose 63.8 


Class B Sneakboxes, 40 Entries, 11 Races 


Wigwam L. Lewis 89.9 
U Tell Em Edw. Dodge, Jr. 80.0 
Beaver J. Earle 75.6 
Wild Cat R. Thompson 70.3 
Barnegat Belle Tom King 67.6 
Junior Catboats, 8 Entries, 11 Races 
U&l W. Price 96.0 
U. D. W. H. Lower 74.0 
Stepin Fetchit L. Runyon 64.4 
Shawmut R. Brew 38.4 
Swamp Angel G. Baker 35.7 
Class E Sloops, 9 Entries, 12 Races 
Hirondelle Britton Chance 74.0 
Alita II Mrs. M. Gibbons-Neff, 
Jr. 70.8 
Doon III Runyon Colie, Jr. 65.0 
Sally M. Gibbons-Neff, Jr. 61.8 
Rascal III F. W. Thacher, Jr. » §2.9 
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Class A Catboats, 5 Entries, 12 Races 


Bat Robt. Snyder 74.0 
Lotus F. P. Schoettle, Jr. 72.0 
Tamwock A. B. Diss 58.0 


Spy E. T. Van Sciver 41.3 








Class G Sloops, 13 Entries, 12 Races 


Colleen W. M. Rose 
Ninety Proof Nat Duval 

Wa Wa Dave Hahn 
Halcyon J. Coverly Smith 


Comets, 16 Entries, 12 Races 


Black Jack J. A. Griffith 

Seaweed W. Lynn Hendrickson 
Fantasy Jack Wright 

Toby Ed. Braddock 


Stars, 8 Entries, 10 Races 


Chas. E. Lucke, Jr. 

Joe C. Morris, Jr. 

Mrs. Chas. E. Lucke, Jr. 64. 

Wilson McNeely 60.8 

F. T. Brooks 47.7 
C. E. Lucxs, Jr. 


Nick Nack 
Arrow II 
Eel 
Stardust 
Sue 


+ + + 


The Flag of the United States 


HE United States Navy, through its Re- 

cruiting Bureau, has just issued a little 
pamphlet describing the national ensign and 
how to display and respect it. It gives a brief 
history of the ensign and some of the early 
forms in which it was made, such as the 
Bunker Hill, Grand Union and Betsey Ross 
flags, and gives clear instructions as to the 
method of displaying the flag and how not to 
display it. The U.S. Yacht Ensign is de- 
scribed and illustrated and the proper 
method of ‘‘ wearing”’ it outlined. 

Illustrations are in color and instructions 
are short and to the point. Following its ad- 
vice will prevent such-a happening as drap- 
ing the ensign over a speaker’s desk or dis- 
playing it against a wall, tied in a bow knot. 
The pamphlet is distributed through the 
Navy’s local recruiting offices. 


ome 


J. Walter Collinge 
Two 1937 Pacific Coast Eight-Metres, ‘Yucca’ (26), owned by William A. Bartholomae, Jr., and 
designed by Nicholas S. Potter, and Raymond Paige’s “‘Prelude,” from Sparkman & Stephens plans 


Long Island Sound Championships 


T? QUALIFY for a class championship in 
the Yacht Racing Association of Long 

Island. Sound during the season of 1937, it 

was necessary for a yacht to start in twelve 

races. 
The class champions follow: 

International Twelve-Metre Class. Seven 
Seas, Van S. Merle-Smith 

N.Y.Y.C. 50-Foot Class. Spartan, Herbert 
G. Hanan 

N.Y.Y.C. 32-Foot Class. Valencia, John B. 
Shethar 

N.Y.Y.C. 30-Foot Class. Oriole, 8. C. Pirie 

International One-Design Class. Aileen, 
Cornelius Shields 

Victory Class. Bluejacket, William M. and 
Robert E. Benson 

Sound Interclub Class. Caprice, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. H. Hibberd 

Atlantic Class. Ann, Francis 8. Page 

International Star Class. Jay, C. Stanley 
Ogilvy 

Wee Scot Class. Ahoy, Lois MacIntyre 

Snipe Class. Armade IJ, Arthur M. Deacon 

Handicap Class, Division A. Typhoon, C. F. 
Smithers 

Handicap Class, Division 1. Grayling, E. A. 
Mitchell 

Handicap Class, Division 2. Hawk, E. L. 
Richards 

Handicap Class, Division 4. Knee Deep, 
George Hoffman, Jr. 


In the 25-foot, Six-Metre, ‘“‘S,’”’ Sea Gull 
and Winabout Classes and in Division 3 of 
the Handicap Class, no yachts made a suffi- 
cient number of starts to qualify for the 
championship. 
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On facing page. A water ghost, from 
a photograph by Robert H. Wessman 


Walter S. Sullivan 


EW members of the yachting fraternity 

contributed as much in time and energy to 
the benefit of the sport as Walter S. Sullivan 
who passed away on November 9th, at the 
Morrisania Hospital, New York, after a 
brief illness contracted as the result of an 
accident. 

For the last thirteen years he had been 
president of the Handicap Yacht Racing 
Class of Long Island Sound and at the same 
time he acted for many of those years as the 
official recorder of the Long Island Sound 
Yacht Racing Association. As such he was 
a familiar figure at all the championship 
regattas of the Association. And always he 
was working for the sport that he loved and 
for those who participated in it. 

All his life an active yachtsman, Walter 
Sullivan had owned and sailed boats for most 
of his fifty-eight years. A staunch supporter 
of ocean and long distance racing when that 
phase of the sport was in its infancy, he and 
his brother Franklin Sullivan sailed their 
cutter Mopsa in many of the early ocean and 
coastwise races. He sailed in many of the 
early races to Bermuda, and his interest in 
this branch of the sport persisted so that he 
skippered the schooner Chimon in the race of 
1928. At one time he owned and raced the 
cutter Duchess with success. 

Always interested in the Handicap Class, 
Walter Sullivan was one of the early mem- 
bers of that organization and served it as an 
officer in various capacities. He was responsi- 
ble for perfecting the present system of 
handicapping which the class uses to “‘equal- 
ize” boats of varying size and speed. His 
passing will be felt keenly by his many 
friends and by yachtsmen generally. 

Mr. Sullivan was a member and former 
commodore of the Harlem Yacht Club and a 
member of the North American Yacht Rac- 
ing Union, the Cruising Club of America and 
the Schnorer Club. 


+ + + 


The Moths Race 


THE 1937 National Moth Boat Regatta, 

held off Elizabeth City, N. C., October 16th 
to 18th, had a large entry list, the entire 
Atlantic Coast being represented. Courses 
were planned to give a beat, a reach, a run 
and another beat on each lap. Ten events 
were run off, the honors being well distrib- 
uted. Twenty-six boats were on hand to 
decide national, South Atlantic, North 
Carolina State and team championships. 
The races developed into a four-way battle 
between the Moths of New Jersey, Virginia, 
North Carolina and Florida. 

The Girls’ South Atlantic Championship, 
the opening event, started the regatta with 
a bang as every champion but one was on 
hand. Six Moths took part, honors going to 
North Star, sailed by Miss Eleanor Vogt, of 
Philadelphia, nosing out, by five seconds, 
Violet Cohoon, sailing for the Pasquotank 
Y.C. of Elizabeth City, in Rippling Rhythm. 
Aleta Van Sant, of the Evening Star Y.C. of 
Atlantic City, was third in Cassiopeia. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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H. M. Devereux 


Above is a motor cruiser owned by Alexander M. Cook, 

of Bellport, L. I. She was designed by Henry M. Dever- 

eux, of City Island, and built by Frank M. Weeks, or 

Patchogue, L. |. She is 30’ 7” over all, 9’ 6” beam and 
3’ O” draft. Her engine is a Kermath Sea Flyer 


Left, an Elco Angler ‘‘32,”” owned by Theo Vanneman, of 

New York, who uses her for big game fishing off the New 

Jersey coast. The boat is completely equipped for sport 
fishing. Two Elco engines drive her at 17 m.p.h. 


Below, the new 10-foot sailing dinghy built by Cape Cod 
Shipbuilding Corporation. She is 4’ 4’’ beam and her 
sail area is 66 square feet. The boat is a modified ““V” 
bottom. Dagger board and tilting type rudder are fitted 


M. Rosenfeld 





Rudy Arnold 


“Seagoin’ Il,” a 46-foot Elscot sport fisherman owned by T. R. Mullen. A pair of 6- 
cylinder Sterling Petrel engines give her a speed of 19% m.p.h. Her equipment in- 
cludes radio direction finder, telephone, Bendix controls and automatic steerer 


“Whistler Ill,” designed by Frank C. Paine for W. Stuart 

Forbes, of Beverly, Mass. She is 39 feet over all and is driven by 

two Chrysler Royal motors. She cruises at 14 miles and her top 
speed at full power is 181% miles per hour 


This Richardson Junior, a standard 
30-foot hull equipped with canopy 
and special arrangements, was bought 
by Firestone for use in Liberia, West 
Africa. She is powered with a Ker- 
math V-8 engine with Upton reduction 
gear and made 18 m.p.h. on her trials 


Right, a 35-foot Playmate Sportster 
designed and built by the Wheeler 
Ship yard, of Brooklyn. A pair of Ly- 
coming engines give her a speed in 
excess of 18 miles an hour. The boat is 
one of the newest cruisers to come 
from the yard of her builder 
M. Rosenteld 
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N RUMMAGING through some of my books and papers, 
I happened to dig out an old set of Chinese charts taking 
in the Gorge Section, known as the Upper River to us, of 

what we foreigners call the Yangtse, but which the Chinese 
call the Ta Kiang (Great River), Chang Kiang (Long River), 
or Kin Sha Kiang (River of Golden Sands), the names 
changing in the order given as the coast is left. This section 
reaches from I Chang to Chungking, a distance of 350 nauti- 
cal miles and includes all of the Gorges and most of the 
Rapids in the navigable part of the run, the river becoming 
impossibly turbulent some 200 miles above Chungking. 

I have often heard even the best informed of old-timers 
claim that the Chinese never had charts until western ideas 
reached them, though all hands are well acquainted with the 
weird but useful Chinese compass. While this may have ap- 
plied to the coast, and I doubt it very much, it certainly 
does not mean that the Chinese have never depicted water- 
ways in pictorial form. I am including two sections showing 
portions of the Upper River, which may be 
of interest. The ingeniousness of the method 
used will be shown by turning the chart up- 
side down. It is so constructed that the ob- 
server is always standing at an elevation, 
looking downward, on the near side of the 
river. No attempt is made to draw to scale, 
though all positions are shown as nearly as 
possible in correct relation to each other. 
Depths are not given, some are more than 
300 feet at the lowest levels, but navigational 
hints are written on each sheet. Their value 
is beyond doubt. 

Nowadays, fairly comprehensive charts of 
these waters are available, constructed 
through French initiative, and published by 
the government. But I have it on the au- 
thority of some of the oldest junkmen living 
on the Upper River that their forefathers 
knew and used just such pictorial charts as 
these. Some years ago, while in command of 
a vessel in these waters, I chanced across a 
copy of a similar set of charts, but in a far 
more finished and comprehensive form. 
These were made by hand and were issued by 
the Imperial Authorities in Peking some 
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centuries ago. In addition to much more elaborate data, 
they incorporated some of the more credible legends of the 
locality, which are still believed in to this day. If I hadn’t 
started with the firm intention of sticking to charts, I 
should be led to speak of the legends and of other interesting 
features. But to revert: these charts almost deserved the 
name of paintings, being colored, but with a marvellous 
perspective. I tried in vain to buy the portfolio though I 
offered a handsome sum. 

If any of your yachting subscribers ever happen so far 
afield they could not do better than make a trip to this 
wonderful country. During the summer months a yacht 
sufficiently large to reach Shanghai could easily proceed at 
far as I Chang, some 983 miles above here, and could then 
take one of the merchant vessels through the Gorges and 
Rapids. It would be highly diverting to anyone interested 
in piloting of the most exacting nature, and the scenery is 
beyond description. 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


DAMAGE suit of great interest to all yachtsmen 
except those few who sail single-handed has been 


brought by John A. Hughes, of Chelsea, Mass., 
against George E. Roosevelt. Mr. Hughes sued recently for 
$50,000 for injuries sustained while he was a guest aboard 
the schooner Mistress in 1934, charging that the spinnaker 
pole carried away and struck him with such violence that he 
has had nervous disorders ever since. I should say that the 
suit itself is one of the nervous disorders suffered by Mr. 
Hughes, for despite the fact that Mistress raced to Norway a 
year after the accident occurred he pronounces her unsea- 
worthy and asks that she be condemned and sold for his 
benefit. Whether or not, as some authorities contend, this is 
the first suit for personal indemnity brought by a guest of a 
yachtsman, it has some claim to being unique in that when 
the accident occurred Mr. Hughes was the guest of a guest of 


a member of the family, having gone aboard without the 
owner’s knowledge. 


You can imagine what a furor Mr. Hughes’s action has 
created in my favorite organization — the Lee Rail Vikings. 
We have elected to membership alleged yachtsmen who have 
won prizes by cutting buoys, who have claimed salvage for 
lost sails and stolen boats, or who have demanded payment 
for services rendered in an amateur capacity. But until Mr. 
Hughes’s suit was made public not even the most imagina- 
tive of us visualized the potentialities of yachting as a 
money-making sport. Proceeding on the well-grounded 
theory that accidents will happen, several of our high pres- 
sure members are planning to spend next summer getting 
themselves invited aboard yachts by guests of the owners. If 
a jib sheet lets go there’ll be a Viking there to cash in on the 
resultant injuries. If a mainsail jibes unexpectedly the boom 
will connect with a Viking’s head as it swings across the deck. 
If anybody gets measles one of our boys will get them too. 
And if, thereafter, any unsympathetic Tory alleges that only 
an ace louse would play such a trick on an unsuspecting 
host, the original damage suit will be followed by a suit for 
libel. So with this warning, I break into verse: 


Yachtsmen all, if you want to go to sea 
Be sure your insurance has ‘‘Indemnity.”’ 


To prove that I’m almost as poor at conundrums as I am 
at verse, I change the subject by proposing a question that 
everybody ought to be able to answer. What large eastern 
city, a river port, is situated nearest to the 75th Meridian? 
Come, come, it ought to be easy. You know that when I 
speak of the 75th Meridian I’m thinking of Eastern Standard 
Time, the Arlington time tick, and all that sort of thing. And 


of course you know where Arlington is. . . . As I see these 
hints haven’t helped you I’ll ask point blank whether the 
Naval Observatory at Washington is located at Lat. 75° 03’ 
57”’ W. or at 76° 03’ 57” W. 


Bidding gloom begone for the moment, I am happy to 
refer once more to Vamarie, the Naval Academy’s three- 
masted yawl about which I made a couple of unmannerly 
remarks in the August issue. I haven’t seen her recently, but 
no less an authority than Bill Makaroff, the man who gave 
her to the Academy, tells me that she is now better kept than 
she ever was under his ownership. Says you could thrust a 
white-gloved hand into her bilge and bring it out with no 
fleck of dust or smear of grime to mar its whiteness. You can 
imagine how I feel. If I hadn’t stuck out my chin it wouldn’t 
have been swatted. 


A despatch from Washington relates that the Coast 
Guard cutter Apache, ‘‘veteran of two wars and 4,884 
rescues at sea,”’ is being scrapped at the age of 36. Yachts- 
men of Chesapeake Bay and tributaries will mourn her pass- 
ing, as she is well remembered as the perennial committee 
boat of that vicinity. Chas Hall, who remembers everything, 
tells me that every once in a while some brass hat would for- 
get that she wasn’t really seagoing and order her to sea. 
She’d stay out, he says, with all hands worrying, until the 
first blow and then scurry back for shelter. But she fooled 
them all and is dying in bed. Peace to her bones. 


Here’s luck to Sam Morison, Link Colcord, and Burnham 
Porter on their winter’s voyage to the West Indies. They 
shoved off from Boston in November in the big yawl Ptar- 
migan with the primary intention of looking over Columbus’ 
landfalls, but not without the idea of familiarizing them- 
selves with the behavior of a tall Marconi rig at sea. Colcord 
was born in a gale off Cape Horn and spent his young years 
at sea in square-rigged vessels. He harbors some mistrust of 
the modern jib-headed rig in offshore work and his reactions 
to it should make an interesting story. 


In the meantime, if you’re wondering about your winter 
reading, I should like to recommend “Brittany Patrol,” by 
H. Wickliffe Rose. It gives the history of the American sui- 
cide fleet of converted steam yachts that were rushed to 
France on our entry into the great war to interpose their 
thin steel sides between merchantmen and U-boats, and it 
tells it mighty well. . . . And by the way, Bowditch is al- 
ways a good book, and you can pay off your bets on that 
longitudinal conundrum by consulting it. Or can you? 
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EDITORIAL 


Giving the Youngsters a Chance 


NE of the most worthwhile movements that has come 
to our attention recently is one undertaken by the 
Lake Michigan Yachting Association to develop junior sail- 
ing on the Great Lakes. There have, of course, been junior 
organizations in yacht clubs before, but for the most part 
these have been interested chiefly in the children of mem- 
bers of those clubs. This movement on the Great Lakes goes 
further and aims to give boys in the public schools of Chi- 
cago a chance not only to sail, but to build their boats as 
well and to race them through organizations under their own 
management. In other words, it is an effort to give young- 
sters privileges they might not otherwise have an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying, to train them in the handling of boats 
and even, to a limited degree, in the science of the sport. 

To this end, working through the city high schools, an 
opportunity is given the boys to build, under the direction of 
the manual training departments, sailing dinghies to a de- 
sign furnished by one of the well-known eastern naval 
architects. The material for these boats has been furnished 
without cost through the Lake Michigan Yachting Associa- 
tion. Already some dozen or so of these small boats have 
been built and many more are building this winter. Some 
fifteen clubs have been formed in various sections of the 
city, and a trophy representing the Junior Championship 
of the Great Lakes is in competition for the members of 
these clubs, sailing in the boats the members themselves 
have built. 

The movement, which represents four or five years of 
intensive effort on the part of public spirited members of the 
L.M.Y.A., has resulted in giving many hundreds of boys a 
chance to sail and develop a love of the water who might 
not otherwise have had the opportunity to do so. 


+ + + 
Now to the Ice Boat 


ITH most of the big fleet of last summer snugged down 

in winter quarters, leaving only the hardy Frostbite 
sailors to carry on afloat in northern waters, the thoughts of 
many yachtsmen are turning to ice boats as a means of 
carrying on during the season of cold and ice. During the 
last few winters, ice boating has taken hold of the sailor’s 
imagination and the sport has grown fast in popularity 
wherever there is sufficient chance of reasonable ice condi- 
tions to make sailing possible. Whether winter dinghy sailing 
has played any part in this turning to the ice for recreation, 
we do not know. It may easily have done so by showing salt 
water sailors the way to indulge in their favorite sport dur- 
ing the cold months. And in weather cold enough to make 


ice, ice boating offers, perhaps, greater novelty and more 
thrills than keeping a dinghy right side up when the ther- 
mometer hovers near the zero mark and the water is too cold 
to contemplate a ducking with enthusiasm. 

The fact of the matter is that many hundreds of small ice 
boats are being built and sailed today on lakes and rivers 
that never before saw the flash of a sail. For one thing, the 
boats can be purchased for a comparatively small sum as 
compared with a yacht or a power boat, can be built in a 
short time by those who may prefer to do their own con- 
struction, and can be transported easily. The speeds at- 
tained add plenty of zest to the sport and racing gives ample 
opportunity for skill in handling. So, instead of a few fleets 
of strictly racing boats that heretofore kept the sport alive, 
and only a handful of men who were keenly interested in the 
development of the racing ice yacht, the sport bids fair to 
rival sailing in the number of its devotees. 

The formation recently of an Eastern Ice Yachting Associ- 
ation to organize and guide the sport should prove helpful 
in bringing about uniformity in classes and rules. Such an 
organization has long been in existence in the mid-West. 


+ + + 


An Early Motor Boat Show 


Lue event of most importance facing yachtsmen in the 
near future, and the one in which they are most inter- 
ested, is the annual National Motor Boat Show, which will 
be held in New York, January 7th to 16th. Coming so soon 
after the turn of the year, the event tends to focus attention 
on the fact that midwinter is none too early to formulate 
plans for the next season afloat. 

During the past ten years this annual exhibition, of such 
importance to yacht owners and to the manufacturers of 
boats, engines and equipment, has been gradually advanced 
from late February to early January. This has proved bene- 
ficial to all hands. In the first place, with the Christmas 
holidays past, yachtsmen turn their eyes forward to the 
summer ahead and begin to count the months and weeks 
until they can get afloat again. They are ready to make 
definite plans for new boats or to decide on the alterations 
or new equipment that may be necessary for their present 
craft. An early Show stimulates action while there is still 
plenty of time to get the work done and affords, also, a 
welcome break in the long winter of inactivity. 

From the boatbuilders’ standpoint, an early date for the 
Show is essential. It takes time to build a boat, whether she 
is a stock model or a specially built job, and too often in the 
past the late placing of orders has resulted in crowding the 
work into a few spring months. 
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DUNCAN STERLING, JR. 


"HE perennial chairman of the race committee of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht Club, Duncan Sterling, Jr., has had such a busy summer shepherding a 
large fleet of Six-Metres before, during and after the international matches for the 
Seawanhaka and Gold Cups that he is probably better known to yachtsmen both 
« here and in the Scandinavian countries than he is to his own family. If anyone 
does not think that heading the race committee of this active Long Island Sound 
racing organization is a real job, he should try following the committee’s launch 
around between Memorial Day and the first of October. 

From a personal standpoint, the hardest part of the job to Duncan Sterling 
must be that it keeps him out of racing himself, for he is first and last a sailor and 
probably would rather be racing his Herreshoff Class ‘‘S’’ ‘‘ Felicity’”’ in which 
he has been very successful for several years at Oyster Bay, than running races for 
Siz-Metre and sundry other skippers. But every now and then, we understand, he 
still takes a day off to sail his favorite ‘‘S”’ in any race that he can make. 

Duncan Sterling started his racing early, and after graduating from the small 
boats of his youth, he sailed in the Star Class for a number of years, racing hard 
and consistently. In his ‘‘ Vega,”’ he won a Larchmont Race Week series a num- 
ber of years ago, and other events of which we haven’t the record at hand. 

Four or five years ago he was drafted to serve on the Seawanhaka race com- 
mittee, and up to the present has had difficulty in passing on those duties to others. 
In addition to Seawanhaka, he is a member of the Cruising Club of America. 
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An Alden Cutter 


N THIS page are the plans of the 
1938 standardized cutters from 
the board of John G. Alden, which have 
been developed from the successful 
models turned out during the present 
year. The design shows a good looking 
hull with a pleasing sheer, a low trunk 
cabin and an all inboard rig. The ends 
have been carried out gracefully. Com- 
pared with the previous boats, the bow- 
sprit has been eliminated and the mast 
increased somewhat in height although 
it is not an excessively tall spar for the 
length of the boat. The designer states 
that the boats will balance well under 
mainsail and staysail, using the jib top- 
sail for obtaining additional speed when 
desired. 

The principal dimensions are: Length 
over all, 41’ 8”; 1. w. 1., 28’ 5”; beam, 
10’ 6”; draft, 5’ 6”. The area of the 
two lowers is 662 square feet and the 
addition of the jib topsail brings the 
figure up to 855. Construction is high 
grade, with mahogany planking, hollow 
mast, etc. A 40 hp. engine is installed 
under the bridge deck on the center 
line, driving a feathering propeller. The 
engine will drive direct, with no reduc- 
tion gear. Ample tank capacity is pro- 
vided, 60 gallons of gasoline and 40 of 
water. 

The interior layout is much the same 
as on the earlier boats, with galley aft, 
a good sized main cabin with a transom 
berth on each side, bureau, shelves and 
drawers. Forward of the cabin is the 
toilet room, on the starboard side, with 
lockers opposite. Still farther forward 
is the stateroom with a built-in berth 
on each side, shelves, clothes lockers 
and a seat. Sail bin and rope locker are 
in the eyes of the boat. 

The same hull design will be used for 
the new Alden yawls, a number of 
which are also under construction. Like 
their predecessors, they are capable of 
cruising to Bermuda or the West Indies. 
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The sail plan shows a graceful sheer and a fairly tall rig 








Inboard profile, accommodation plan and sections of the new Alden standardized cutter 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The new yacht has a distinctly modern appearance 
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An Interesting Twin-Screw Motor Yacht 


HIS attractive craft was launched 

early last month and has just been 
turned over to her owner, who wishes 
to remain anonymous for the present. 
The yacht is from designs by Tams, 
Inc., of New York, and was built by 
Julius Petersen, of Nyack, N. Y. 

The new boat is 66’ 8” in length over 
all, 64’ 0” length on water line, 14’ 10’ 
beam and 4’ 3” draft. She is double 
planked with cedar and Philippine 
mahogany, fastened with Everdur screws, 
and her main deck and all exterior 
joinerwork are of teak. The interior of 
the deckhouse, except overhead, is of 
Honduras mahogany. 

The power plant is a pair of 8-cylinder 
Superior Diesels with 214: 1 reduction 
gear. They develop 150 hp. each at 
1800 r.p.m., and give the yacht a speed 
of 14 m.p.h. The engine room also 


houses a 10 kw. oil burning Kohler 
generating set, spring mounted, electric 
refrigerating plant, compressor for whis- 
tle, pressure pump for fresh water 
system and the usual outfit of pumps. 
Kimball controls are fitted on the 
bridge and a Bendix-Holmes automatic 
steerer actuates the twin rudders. Pro- 
pellers and shafts are of Monel metal. 
A Lux-o-matic fire extinguishing system 
is installed. 

The layout is worth study. Note the 
space abaft the deckhouse in which the 
controls are run, easily accessible. Ar- 
rangements are made for ventilating 
the engine room and drawing fumes 
from the storage batteries under the 
settee on the bridge. Steps lead from 
the deckhouse to the forward quarters, 
to the passage aft and to the toilet room 
adjoining the guest stateroom. One 


may also go from forward aft through 
the engine room without going on deck. 

Forward are the forecastle and galley, 
the latter with Shipmate gas range, 
Monel lined ice box, sink and dressers. 
Aft, a passage runs along the port side. 
Outboard is plenty of stowage space 
for baggage under the deck with access 
through sliding panels. The staterooms 
are large and a toilet room adjoins each, 
with showers in owner’s and crew’s. 
Aft is a cockpit with two swivel chairs 
hs the anglers, live bait box and fish 

ox. 

The fuel oil tanks are of Armco iron 
and are of 660 gallons capacity. Fresh 
water tanks are of heavy tin lined 
copper and hold 460 gallons. 

Two 12-foot boats are carried, one 
with sail and centerboard, the other 
with a small engine. 





Deck and accommodation plans of the new twin-screw motor yacht designed by Tams, Inc. 
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“Kamibet” 


HERE are the plans of one of this 
year’s new yachts, the motor-sailer 
Kamibet, owned by F. C. Luce, of Staf- 
ford Springs, Conn. She is from the 
board of Winthrop L. Warner, naval 
architect of Middletown, Conn., and 
she was built at the yard of Willis J. 
Reid, of Winthrop, Mass. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
boat are as follows: Length over all, 
30’ 0”; length on the water line, 27’ 2’’; 
beam, 10’ 3”; draft, 4’ 0’. Her displace- 
ment is 17,300 pounds and her iron keel 
weighs 4975 pounds. In addition, there 
is 500 pounds of lead trimming ballast. 

The hull follows closely in form the 
larger motor-sailer Yin Yang, designed 
by Mr. Warner. Construction is normal, 
the frames being of white oak, 114” 
square and spaced 9” center to center. 
Planking is of 114” white cedar and the 
deck of 114” white pine. Trunk sides, 
coamings and trim are all of Philippine 
mahogany. 

The engine is a Chrysler Ace with 
2.56:1 reduction gear driving a two- 
blade solid propeller. Gasoline tank 
capacity is 60 gallons and the fresh 
water tank holds 72 gallons. The sail 
area is 394 square feet, 297 in the main- 
sail and 97 in the jib. Sails are by Louis 
J. Larsen, of New York. 

The arrangement of the quarters 
gives accommodations for four, there 
being space for three in the main cabin 
and a single berth forward. The galley 
is compact and ingeniously worked out 
and the toilet room is accessible from 
both ends of the yacht. 
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Sail plan and, below, accommodation plan of Warner motor-sailer 
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HE plans on this page are 

those of an _ interesting 
day sailer from the board of 
Henry A. Scheel, of North 
Truro, Mass., an American 
naval architect who has re- 
cently been gaining experi- 
ence in Germany with a firm 
of designers and builders. He 
has also taken part in several 
long distance sailing races in 
European waters. 

The new boat was built 
for Jonathan Cook Small, of 
Provincetown, Mass., and is 
intended for use as a day 
sailer which will be hired out 
to the general public. Some- 
times she will be used by 
a good sailor, who will take 
pleasure in her speed and 
handiness, while more often 
she will be in the hands of a 
novice who will find her 
ample stability quite com- 
forting. 

The principal dimensions 
of the new boat are as fol- 
lows: Length over all, 18’ 0”; 
length on the water line, 
16’ 5’’; beam, extreme, 7’ 0”; 
draft of water with center- 
board up, 1’ 2”; draft with 
board down all the way, 3’ 
9’. She is rigged as a Jib- 
headed cat with a sail area 
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Sail plan and, below, lines of the 18-footer by Henry A. Scheel 
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Day Sailer 


of 160 square feet. The stand- 
ing rigging consists of a 
headstay and a single shroud 
each side. The mast is hol- 
low, of spruce. No spreaders 
are fitted. 

The boat is beamy and 
her bilges are fairly high. 
Deadwood aft is cut away 
and the blade of the deep 
rudder is pivoted so that it 
may be hauled up in shallow 
water. There is some hollow 
in the water lines forward 
and the boat should not be 
too hard to plank. The cen- 
terboard is of simple pattern 
and, when pulled up into the 
trunk, is out of the way. 

Construction is on the 
heavy side as the boat will 
so often be used by novices 
who are not adept at shoot- 
ing her up to a dory lying on 
the mooring so that she will 
undoubtedly have to take 
some hard knocks in her 
daily service. A false keel 
was added to allow the boat 
to rest quietly on the sand 
which she takes at each low 


al water or when beached for a 
) picnic. The cockpit is roomy 


and clear and will accom- 
modate a good sized party 
in comfort. 
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The Fast Cruising Yawl “Elizabeth McCaw” 


HIS yacht was designed for Richard (S) 

J. Reynolds by Sparkman & Stephens, \ 
Inc., of New York, and was built at the 
yard of Henry B. Nevins, Inc., City 
Island, New York. Her principal di- 
mensions are: Length over all, 63’4”; 
length on the water line, 45’0’’; beam, 
138”; draft, 8’0’’. She is framed with 
oak and double planked with cedar and 
Mexican mahogany and her deck and 
deck joinerwork are of teak. All fasten- 
ings are of Everdur bronze as are the 
diagonal straps on the hull and the 
rigging tangs. 

Spars are hollow and the total 
working sail area is 1840 square feet. 
Standing rigging is of Korodless wire 
rope with Truloc fittings. 

The interior of the yacht is finished 
in butternut. The forecastle has two 
pipe berths, seats and lockers. Next aft 
is the galley, with Shipmate coal range, 
Frigidaire ice box, Monel lined, while 
dresser tops are covered with Monel. 
The main cabin sleeps four and the 
stateroom aft is fitted with a double 
berth with a bunk board dividing it in 
the center. A toilet room adjoins both 
cabin and stateroom. A_ 6-cylinder 
engine is installed aft as is a 2 kw. 
Kohler generating set. There are two 
55-gallon fuel tanks and 250 gallons of 
fresh water. 

Elizabeth McCaw has cruised and 
raced for about 7,000 miles this season, 
including a trip to Sapelo, Georgia (her panei Se : 
home port), the Gibson Island Race, a bai te ‘ ae _ eet, ES 
trip across the Atlantic, the Fastnet -- 

Race and a race across the Channel 
and a short cruise. British yachtsmen 
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expressed surprise at the yacht’s rug- = 
ed construction, comparatively light 
ok and the large rte of it Sail plan and, below, accommodation plan of “ Elizabeth McCaw” 


equipment which she carried. 
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The outboard profile shows a seagoing hull with superstructure of distinctly modern design 


“P-I1,” A Rescue Boat for the Army Air Corps 


HIS high speed craft is now under 
I construction at the yard of the 
Greenport Basin & Construction Co., 
of Greenport, L. I., under the super- 
vision of the Quartermaster General’s 
Office, in Washington, from designs of 
Edward A. Hodge, New York naval 
architect. The boat, to be known as 
P-11, will be employed by the Army 
Air Corps for aeroplane rescue service 
off Oahu, Hawaiian Islands. 

She is 72’ 0” in length over all, 70’ 0’ 
length on the water line, 14’ 0’ beam 
on the water line and 15’ 3” on deck, 
and 4’ 0” draft of water. Some poten- 
tialities of extreme speed have been 
sacrificed by carrying the chine forward 
from the transom only as far as amid- 
ships, where it fairs into a conventional 
round bottom form. The maximum 
beam on deck is well forward of amid- 
ships, allowing a liberal flare to be 
worked into the topsides to enhance 
seaworthiness. The principal service of 
the boat will be in the open sea in an 
inter-island patrol. 


The hull will be double planked with © 
































mahogany and cedar, fastened to oak 
frames spaced 9” centers with web 
frames on alternate spaces in the engine 
room. The power plant is a pair of 12- 
cylinder Capitol-Wright engines, de- 
veloping 600 hp. each with 2:1 reduction 
gear, which will give the boat a speed of 
31 miles per hour. The engine founda- 
tions will be of electrically welded 
steel extending three-quarters of the 
boat’s length, and provision will be 
made for a third engine to be installed 
later, if desired, its foundation being 
built and arrangements made for the 
shaft log. Propellers are to be especially 
designed Equipoise, by the Federal- 
Mogul Corporation. 

The arrangement plan shows a dis- 
pensary aft, with six Army medical 
litters. Abaft this is a small cockpit and 
over the transom is an A-frame derrick 
with chain falls and wire stays for 
holding on to partially submerged 
wreckage while transferring men to the 
rescue boat. This arrangement disposes 
the weight of the lift where the boat 
has plenty of buoyancy and takes ad- 


vantage of the ease of handling a twin 
screw boat stern first in a seaway. 
When making a rescue, the engine 
exhausts will be turned into pipes lead- 
ing up through the legs of the tripod 
mast. These legs also enclose air ducts 
for engine room ventilation. 

The forward deck cabin is stream- 
lined into the bridge enclosure and the 
bridge sides, in turn, are faired into the 
tapered engine room cabin top, through 
which there is access to the machinery 
compartment below. The engines are 
arranged for one-man bridge control 
through a specially designed electro- 
vacuum remote control system whereby 
a single lever for each engine will govern 
reverse gear and throttle. A powerful 
radio transmitter and receiver will be 
installed in the cabin forward of the 
bridge, where also will be charts and 
navigational gear. This cabin will be 
strongly built, double planked, and 
secured with bronze holding down bolts. 
Crew’s quarters are for emergency use 
only. One Mile Ray searchlight and CO, 
fire fighting equipment will be installed. 


















































Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the new rescue boat for the Army Air Service 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 


AROUND THE CABIN 
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An Open Letter to Mr. Slade Dale 


peckers digging holes in the masts of Old Emma, and that 

the man who owns the woodpeckers says that they’re not 
to blame as they’re just trying to help you out by digging 
out the worms that have had to move up into the masts to 
get something fresh to eat. 

Now, at times like this when ‘‘a feller needs a friend,’’ he 
sometimes appreciates hearing that something he has done 
at some time has been of some use, so here’s the story. 

I’ve been reading the articles which you have written for 
YACHTING for several years, from the days of the trip in the 
sneak box and Postscript on. Maybe you remember one on 
“The Art of Going and Coming.” (Yacutine, July, 1934.) 
You were probably razzed about that, too. Probably Jack 
Hanna or some of the other yachting commentators said 
that it was a good way to encourage would-be suicides. This 
letter is to tell you that this system was used on the winning 
yacht in the ‘‘Trans-Pacific Midget Yacht Race of 1937.” 

Maybe you haven’t heard of the race. It wasn’t scheduled 
in the regular program of the Coronado Yacht Club, and 
the Trans-Pacific Association had announced that there 
would be no race this year. It was gotten up on about three 
days’ notice but nevertheless it was a successful race. 

Skipper Harry Truxell and I had been cruising south in 
Helblo, his 25-foot back staysail yawl, from our home port 
in Oakland but had been delayed in San Diego Bay for sev- 
eral months. Helblo is an old salmon boat, 25 feet in length 
over all, 8 feet beam and 4 feet draft. She has a 4-inch fin 
keel about 24 inches deep, the lower portion being of cast 
iron, about 1200 pounds total weight. About 1200 pounds 
more is carried inside. The fin is 9 feet long on the bottom 
and some 15 feet long on top, where it joins the hull. The 
rudder is inboard, there is a raised deck forward and the 
bridge deck, about four feet long, makes a fine place on which 
to carry the dinghy. A roller reefing gear is fitted to the main- 
sail. It has a crank through the mast and is a handy gadget. 

Cooking. is done on a couple of Primus stoves, a pressure 
cooker and a Master bake pot for biscuits, cake, roasts, etc. 
The boat is well equipped and the crew have been living 
aboard her for 18 months or more. We had planned a trip to 
the coast of Lower California but, by the time we could have 
gotten away, winter and the season of southwesters was on 
and it was no time to be fooling around on that lee shore. 

In the meantime, Bob Neilson had come over from Hono- 
lulu to get his new 30-foot Tahiti model ketch, which had 
been built for him. But she was not finished when he got 
there. By the time he was ready to start, the shipping strike 
was on. Mrs. Neilson was there, too, and had planned on 
sailing home with him but an appendicitis operation made it 
advisable for her to go on the steamer, so they were delayed, 
too. They came down to Coronado, where we met them. 

The strike was settled at last and we hauled out to make 
ready for our trips, got all cleaned and painted and then one 
evening, as we were about ready to turn in, Harry says; “‘Say, 
what’s the use of going to Mexico, anyhow? That’s a heck of a 
place to go. Let’s race Bob to Honolulu. Bet we can beat him.” 


SEE that you are getting the razz because of the wood- 


Of course, it wasn’t settled just then. Our trip to Mexico 
had been delayed so much that it had sort of lost its kick but 
we had told so many people that we were going that we had 
to go. On the other hand, the ocean looked awfully big, I 
didn’t want to say that I’d go without plenty of time*to 
think it over and it was too attractive to pass up. One 
thing that caused the hesitation was the weakness of our 
navigation department. I had been trying for some time to 
get that H.0.211 system through my head but had about 
given it up. Harry had been through the old cosine-haversine 
method but was pretty rusty on it. He said: ‘‘ Well, if we 
can’t figure it out any other way, we have the old Going and 
Coming system,’”’ and that was what we used. The time 
sights we tried on the way over gave such dizzy results that 
we couldn’t trust them at all but our dead reckoning and G. 
and C. brought us out within 35 miles of our true position 
after about 2500 miles, the last week being without a sight 
of thesun. 

‘When we first spoke of the race, the Coronado Yacht 
Club gang thought that we were kidding. Several offered 
prizes (which we haven’t collected yet) and a good crowd 
turned out to give us a send off. A few last minute errands 
and we were ready for the starting gun. 

We ran under power out of the bay. There were no rules 
about using the motors and no time allowances. We made 
sail at the whistling buoy off Point Loma at noon and were 
on our way. 

A southwester was just blowing itself out and we had a 
heavy sea and a good wind. About 2.00 a.m. next morning, 
a squall ripped the slides off the mainsail and a lot of gear ~ 
got adrift so we had a pretty strenuous time for a while. 
Got everything snugged down and at daylight tied the slides 
on again. Then the wind went down and by eight o’clock 
that night we were in a flat calm, so we took in sail and 
turned in for the night. 

A good breeze next morning sent us on our way and, as 
our seasickness was wearing off, we began to take some 
interest in our navigation. The first meridian altitude showed 
us about 60 miles north of where we should have been but 
my log book has a note, ‘‘Rotten shot, will do better to- 
morrow.” Next day the sight looked better and within a 
few days we really began to have confidence in them. We 
had a watch for our time but were not sure of the rate. We 
had been checking it for some time before leaving and some- 
times it lost 5 seconds a day and at other times 8 seconds, so 
when we tried for a longitude by equal altitudes we figured 
it both ways and drew two circles instead of one. Checking 
by this, it seemed that we were overestimating our dead 
reckoning runs at first but, after a week or so, we got to 
hitting it better. : 

In G. and C. you say that the only advantage in using 
this method in the Bermuda Race, and I suppose that 
could apply to any ocean race, is that it would probably 
take so long to find the islands that one would have plenty 
of time to practice up on more accurate methods. So I tried 

(Continued on page 120) 
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REMIND ME TO LEAVE 
ON JANUARY SEVENTH 
I SIMPLY CAN’‘T 
MISS THE 
ESSOMARINE BOOTH 
AT THE 
MOTOR BOAT SHOW! 
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An old salt viewing the Essomarine Exhibit last year said, ““That Dr. 
Seuss must be slightly touched!” This year you'll say he’s gone com- 
: i 2 pletely bats! You'll search the seven seas to find such wall-eyed 
Essoma ri ne walruses, such goofy whales, such delirious deep-sea monsters. Re- 
OILS & GREASES meee the mobs around last year’s Essomarine Exhibit? This year 
they’ll have to call the Riot Squad to restore order! Whatever you do 
at the Motor Boat Show, don’t miss this staggering spectacle! 


PENOLA INC., 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











GG VISIT THE ESSOMARINE BOOTH: 


NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK, N. Y., JAN. 7-15, 1938 


SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


MECHANIC’S HALL, BOSTON, MASS., FEB. 5-12, 1938 


The Essomarine sign identifies marine dealers selling products of the following major oil companies: , 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey—Colonial Beacon Oil Company, Inc.—Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania—Standard Oil Company of Louisiana 
—Standard Oil Company (Inc. in Kentucky)—Standard Oil Company (Ohio)—Humble Oil & Refining Company—Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada). 
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“BEACHCOMBER” SUGGESTS CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR 


A Real Noisemaker to Call the Shoreboat 


Ir you want to find a really practical 
gift for a boat-owning friend or relative, 
we'll stake our life, reputation, and 
everything else that you can’t beat this 
cyclone siren whistle. For if they have 
ever had occasion to use shoreboat or 
club launch service the chances are ten 
to one that there have been dozens of 
times when they have had to wait, 
wait, wait, and try to be patient for 
want of a loud, distinctive noisemaker. 
We all curse the launchman roundly 





and resolve to see that he is fired, 
knowing full well that he is doing the 
best he can with every boat in the har- 
bor blowing the same kind of horn and 
none too loud at that. 

The energy usually expended on a 
fog-horn when set to work on this 
siren will literally drive everyone aboard 
below decks and the penetrating sound 
can be heard over a mile away. After 
everybody gets them they will no 
longer be distinctive, of course, but the 
launchman will never again be able to 
say ‘‘I didn’t hear you blow, sir.”’ The 
price is only $2. 


—ls—= 
Running Light Book-Ends 


Ir you should happen to choose these 
book-ends for someone already over- 
burdened with various versions of this 
ever-popular gift item, you still would 
not be far wrong for this pair are so 





realistic that they could be put right 
aboard the recipient’s boat as spare 
running lights. 

The base and sides are of polished 
mahogany, counterweighted and shod 
with felt for its non-skid qualities. The 
lights are shiny brass with honest-to- 
goodness red and green fresnel lenses, all 
for only $7.50. 


— Ws 


Humidor Tobacco Pouch 

ly you have on your Christmas list a 
yachtsman who smokes a pipe the 
chances are that next to the fact that 
his boat is out of commission for the 
winter his biggest seasonal complaint 
has to do with the difficulty of keeping 





his tobacco from drying out amid the 
dry heat of home and office. This 
humidor tobacco pouch is a good way 
out of it. 

It is made of the finest and softest of 
pig-grained leather and has a large 
but thin slice of sponge rubber for the 
moisture, separated from the tobacco 
compartment by a finely perforated 
piece of oiled silk. The price is $5. 
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Ship Models of All Types 


It would be pretty hard to find a 
yachtsman or lover of the sea who has 
no room for the nautical atmosphere 
created by models. There may be con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to the 
type of boat which makes the most 
attractive model but everyone has a 
soft spot for at least one type. 

Most of the model builders we have 
come in contact with or have ever heard 
about have been individuals doing the 
work more as a hobby than on any 
definite commercial basis. There are, of 
course, a few specialized firms doing 
highly technical work for naval archi- 
tects, builders, etc., but until a few 
weeks ago we knew of no large and 
diverse source of supply for the decora- 
tive type of model. 

Recently we got wind of an organiza- 
tion Down East which keeps quite a 
force of men busy building inexpensive 
and authentic models and can tell you 
definitely whether or not and when 
they can fill an order for a model of just 
about any boat that has ever been 
built. Racing casses, clipper ships, 
coasting schooners, liners, freighters, 
and even the late lamented Priscilla 
which plodded up and down Long Island 
Sound for so many years, are all on the 
list, which means that if there is not a 
model already built and in stock, the 
plans are on hand and an order can be 
filled on short notice. 

Liners and other power craft have 
been the most popular, largely because 
the limited rigging detail permits them 
to be sold very cheaply, and because 
people seem to like to have a model of 
ships they have traveled on. 

Most of the models are of the water- 
line type on a hardwood base. Their 
object is to reproduce the distinctive 
appearance of the individual vessel 
without going into all the details of a 
full scale model. However, they are 
full proportioned and authentic in 
construction and carefully and attrac- 
tively painted to resemble their orig- 
inals. The finish, in fact, could hardly 
be finer at any price. 

The necessary plans for models of 
over 250 of the most prominent liners 





and freighters in the world are on hand 
to work from. The standard sizes for 
the smaller models are 81 to 11 inches 
in length, depending on the scale used 
for each, and the models sell for from 
$3.50 to $5.75. 

Seale or action models of your own 
boat or any you are interested in can be 
made upon special order at reasonable 
prices. 


—o— 
A Smart Nautical Lamp 


OF all the decorative articles which 
have been borrowers of nautical atmos- 
phere there is probably nothing which 
has been used and abused more than the 
table lamp. There are probably twice as 





many wheels and anchors on lamps as 
there are on the sea. They are not all 
bad, however, and this one, we thought 
was very good. 

The base is wood, covered with a 
veneer of fine grained cork to give a 
touch of nautical atmosphere. Individ- 
uality is achieved by selecting the chart 
of your own favorite cruising ground 
for the shade. It is specially treated and 
shellacked to give it permanence. The 
height overall is 1934”, the extreme 
beam of the shade, 12”. Shades are 
made to order only and the price of the 
complete lamp is $15. 


—s— 
A Shoe for Winter Sailing 


Ir there is a “‘frostbiter” among 
your friends, he (or maybe it’s she) is 
probably having difficulty avoiding 
cold feet. No sweater in the summer — 





three in the winter; no undershirt in the 
spring — red flannels in the winter — 
all that is fine; but, you can only wear 
one pair of shoes at a time and the 
“frostbiter” has to make them both 
warm and water repellant. 

This overboot is lined with fleece 
and made of a fine grade of leather 
throughout, with elkskin vamp and 
crepe rubber soles. They can be worn 
either with or without shoes; we like 
them best without. $10 per pair. 


A Ship’s Clock 





TueEre’s nothing particularly new in 
a ship’s clock as a gift and most boats 
have them aboard already. However, 
most owners have a place for the 
attractiveness and precision of a good 
ship’s clock in their home or office. If 
you get one, be sure it’s a good one. 

The clock shown here is the Seth 
Thomas ‘“‘Helmsman.” It has a seven 
jeweled, eight day movement and is set 
on a mahogany cabinet with polished 
brass sash, wheel spokes and metal 
feet. The 4% inch dial is silver plated 
and strikes the hours and half hours in 
ship’s bell style. The price is $55. 


—=N-— 
Gimbaled Glass Holder 


Anyone who has ever set a highball 
glass down on the deck of a rolling 
power boat or on a sailboat with the 
slightest heeling angle knows how little 
it takes to start such glasses diving for 
the lee scuppers. 

The compass, the stove, and the 
cabin table have been hung in gimbals 





to keep them upright on many a boat, 
regardless of heel or roll, and now 
comes a pair of gimbaled glass holders 
which can be fastened either horizontally 
or vertically or at any angle that pre- 
sents itself, to the arm of a chair, a table, 
or the cockpit coaming. They are also 
useful when the going gets rough around 
the home bridge table. 

The sailfish and sea-horse figures 
and all other parts are made of chro- 
mium plated brass. The clamping arms 
are lined with felt to prevent marring 
the finest finish. Thumbscrews clamp 
them down tight by means of a lever 
action. There are four tiny lugs on the 
inside of the inner ring for the twofold 
purpose of keeping the glass out of all- 
around contact and consequent likeli- 
hood of wedging itself in tight and also 
to provide a means of adjusting the 
holder to the size of your glasses. By 
simply filing the lugs down the holders 
can be made to take glasses of larger 
and larger diameter. The price is $4 
per gimbal or $15 per set of four. 
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YACHTSMEN AND OTHERS NAUTICALLY INCLINED 


An Inexpensive Anemometer 


Wir all the arguments we all hear 
on the subject of wind velocities, it’s 
surprising that there have been so few 
conclusive means of settling the argu- 
ment. But no matter whether your 
friends are forensically inclined or not, 
if they are the least bit nautical they 
will be interested in knowing the wind 
velocity both on 
their boats when 
they are in com- 
mission and at 
home at other 
times. 

The new Stewart 
Anemometer is 
just the thing to 
show it to them. It 
is made through- 
out of brass, copper 
and stainless steel 
all thoroughly cor- 
rosion-resistant metals. The bearings are 
aself-lubricating type made by deposit- 
ing flake graphite electrolytically 
through a mass of porous copper. They 
operate indefinitely without oil, in fact, 
their efficiency increases with use. The 
instrument is designed for connection 
to a six-volt electric circuit operating a 
flashing light or buzzer indicator when- 
ever a button is pressed. Either dry or 
wet cells may be used. Wind velocity in 
miles per hour is ascertained by count- 
ing the number of light flashes or buzzer 
sounds per minute and adding or sub- 





_ tracting a slight correction factor which 


varies from plus one at 3 to 8 miles per 
hour to minus ten at 50 miles per hour. 

The anemometer stands eleven inches 
high and weighs approximately three 
pounds, so it should not be too burden- 
some for the masthead of most cruising 
boats. The electrical wires to the flash- 
ing light could be run down either in- 
side or outside the mast and the light 
set up wherever most convenient. The 
price of the instrument is $15. 


== 


American Clipper Ship Plates 


One of the very best nautical gift 
items of the year, in our estimation, is a 
set of this limited edition of American 
Clipper Ship Service Plates, although 
delivery cannot be made before next 
spring. We’d be willing to wait, even 
until next Christmas for them. 

The plates are Wedgwood Queens- 
ware and are 914 inches in diameter. 
The full set of a dozen will depict twelve 
of the most famous clipper ships of 





New York, Boston, Salem, and Balti- 
morc. They are shown under various 
Weather conditions and many combina- 
tions of sail and are all from original 


designs by George C. Wales, the dis- 
tinguished marine painter and a leading 
authority on the clipper ship era. They 
will be done in a rich brown tone of 
sepia on an ivory ground. 

Borders are either plain or the scenic 
border illustrated here which reproduces 
scenes from the harbors of Hong Kong, 
San Francisco, New York and Boston 
during clipper ship days. 

The plates are being issued on a 
subscription basis with the first edition 
limited to orders received up to January 
1st, 1938. The prices are $24 per dozen 
or $2.50 each. 


—.s— 
A Big Cargo of Information in a Little Book 


Any sailor should give a thousand 
thanks to anyone who slips a copy of 
this little book, ‘“The Care of Sails,” 
in his Christmas stocking. It contains a 
wealth of authoritative information on 
a subject on which there is a great deal 
of misconception and just plain igno- 
rance. 

There are twenty-two pages on such 
subjects as, setting a new sail, battens, 
the flow in sails, keep your spars 
straight, masthead sheaves, gaffs, head- 
sails, reefing, mildew and rot, sail 
storage, etc. If every sailor followed 
assiduously the advice therein he would 
get a lot more efficiency and use out of 
his sails. Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. of 
City Island, N. Y. whose name appears 
only on the cover are offering it free for 
the asking. 


THE 


CARE 
SAILS 
Ratsey & Lapthorn, Iuc. 


SAILMAKERS CITY ISLAND, N. ¥. 
ESTABLISHED 1790 
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Mimicamera Negative File 


Ir among your friends you have a 
candid camera fiend (and who hasn’t?) 
you can please the fiend and save your- 
self a lot of time by giving him one 
of these files for 35 mm. negatives. Then 
he can file his works of art away in 
orderly fashion and when he wants to 
show them to you they can be found 
easily and simply without having to 
painfully search through every roll in 
the house. 

The file consists of forty clear, mois- 
ture proof, oiled silk envelopes, each 
divided into four channels to hold 
strips of nine negatives. The file thus 
holds 1440 negatives in all and keeps 
them free of dust, dirt, scratches, finger 





marks, moisture and the damage that 
results from frequent rolling and un- 
rolling. A record blank is attached to 
each sheet for the entry of exposure 
data and any other pertinent informa- 
tion. It is bound in loose-leaf form so 
that additional sheets can be added as 
desired. The file is bound in leatherette 
and sells for $7.50. 


—l-—= 
Etchings by Wilson 


For the dormitory room of a young 
sailor away at school or college, the 
lover or collector of marine etchings, or 
the owner of a boat which has room for 
a few decorative pieces below decks, we 
suggest a set of these original etchings 
by C. J. A. Wilson, the well known 
marine etcher. 

This series which was first announced 
last year and has since been extended to 
61 different ship subjects has been ex- 
ceedingly popular. Each etching is an 
original, signed by the etcher. The 
etched surfaces are all 314 x 5 inches 
and each is individually matted suitable 
for framing to a size of 9 x 11 inches. 

The subjects include samples of all 
the best known types of American sail- 
ing craft, the most famous clipper 
ships, famous yachts such as America, 
Yankee, Ranger and Stormy Weather, 
and many groups such as Racing at 
Marblehead and the finish of an Amer- 
ica’s Cup Race. In most of the subjects 
the emphasis is on the ship or yacht, 
the proportions of her rig and sails, and 
the contours of her hull but in others 
like “ Drifting,” shown here the scene is 
the important feature. The price is only 
$1. per etching. 
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If you can’t obtain locally the articles illustrated send a self-addressed 
envelope to ‘“‘Beachcomber” at YACHTING, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y., and he will be glad to supply full information. 
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An Inexpensive Sextant & Pelorus 


Cuz of the biggest stumbling blocks 
to the wider spread of knowledge of 
celestial navigation and even the fine 
points of piloting has been the high cost 
of nautical instruments. We don’t 
favor any movement which would re- 
sult in people going off on round-the- 
world voyages with anything but the 
best equipment but until recently it 
has been difficult for the man who only 
wants to learn and practice to get the 
necessary equipment without spending 
a lot of money. 

The Boyce-Meier sextant which was 
introduced last spring has shown itself 





to be a very worthwhile instrument for 
practice and a fair degree of accuracy. 
It is made of die-pressed, non-magnetic 
metal with bronze finish and a vernier 
which can be read accurately to .1 degree 
of are. It has eye shades of. green 
celluloid, a telescope, and even a 
leveling bubble, the latter for use when 


EME 





you have no horizon but still want to 
practice shooting the sun. It sells for 
only $4.50 and for the Christmas 
season is being supplied in a special 
gift box. 

The new Boyce-Meier Pelorus which 
has just been announced is as accurate 
as any pelorus for yacht use needs to be. 
It is set in a one way gimbal which 
allows for power boat roll and sailboat 
list. The long shank and brass counter- 
weight make this thoroughly efficient. 
The brass case is four inches in diameter 
and has a waterproof finish with stand- 
ard two and five degree marks. 

The plate and sight vane are held by 
special friction grips without awkward 
adjustment screws and the black vane 
or alidade is of the same design as 
those of higher priced instruments. 
For optional use on power boat wind- 
shields, vacuum grip rubber cups are 
provided. The Pelorus sells for $7.50, 
less than a third the price of the usual 
pelorus made primarily for use on large 
commercial vessels. 
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Art this writing it is only two months 
to the day from the September after- 
noon when, Walther Von Hutschler, a 
young German skipper came from out 
of the ruck to win the second race of 
the Star Class World’s Championship 
Series on Long Island Sound. During 
the intervening sixty days things have 
happened fast. Von Hutschler went on 
to win the three remaining races and all 
but took the series. His competitors 
watched him sail by, dumbfounded, and 
then hustled ashore to see what made 
Pimm go so fast. They saw much that 
was new and much that was not so new; 
they were told a little and attempted to 
guess the rest. To a certain extent the 
guessing contest is still going on, but 
several builders and sailmakers who 
forgot all about September being the 
theoretical end of the boating season in 
northern waters have already developed 
American versions of the German rig. 
Pimm’s rig was not for sale. 

How does it work and what can we 
do about it, are naturally the questions 
on the lips of not only Star owners but 
everyone interested in the development 
of racing rigs. We have tracked down as 
much information as we could and will 
attempt to make the picture as clear as 
possible. 

Essentially the mechanism of the rig 
is.simple, though perfecting the details 
of construction and handling it are far 
from simple. Its purpose is to achieve in 
a single sail a large mainsail with maxi- 
mum draft for reaching and running 
and a flat mainsail for windward work. 
The procedure is simply to cut a sail 
with considerable roach in the luff and 
foot as well as in the leech. This pro- 
vides from 71% to 10 per cent additional 
area and a beautiful drafty sail with 
more drive per square foot in reaching 
and running. With sheets eased the 
strains on the mast and boom are com- 
paratively slight and thus there is little 
tendency for them to bend. The spars 
are limber, however, and as the down- 
ward pull exerted by the mainsheet 
increases as the boom is trimmed more 
and more amidships, the head of the 
mast is pulled back. The tendency for 
the mast to curve back is increased by 
either forcing it forward at the deck 
with interchangeable blocks or holding 
it steady at the deck and pulling the 
foot back. The result is a long gradual 
curve which takes up the roach along 
the luff. The boom is curved similarly 
by leading the main sheet through three 
of the familiar roller reef boom “‘claws”’ 
as shown in the sketch. The aftermost 
claw is at a fixed distance from the end 
of the boom but the position of the 
other t\\o may be adjusted to vary the 


American Versions of the German Rig for Stars 


curve. The mainsheet trims to a lead 
block or cleat on a thwart extending 
across the cockpit. 

Briefly, that is the new rig and what 
it is attempting to do. There are some 
Stars in the country, particularly on 
the Pacific Coast where the trend has 
been toward light and necessarily 
limber spars, which could have all the 
essentials of the German rig merely by 
re-rigging their mainsheet and getting 
one of the new triple-roached sails. We 
understand that several West Coast 
boats have made the change already, as 
simply or almost as simply as that. 

However, just any limber mast will 
not do for the curve must fit exactly 
the curved luff of the mainsail and 
experience has shown that this is an 
exacting problem. The Luders Marine 
Construction Company and Parkman 
Stars, Inc. have benefited by having the 
spars of O Sole Mio, the Italian com- 
petitor in the recent championship 


PERMANENTLY 
FIXED CLAW 





series, to work from. These were prac- 
tically duplicates of the German rig. 
Both these firms are now offering com- 
plete rigs including mast, rigging, 
spreaders, etc. 

The Luders version is a beautiful job 
of spar making with every detail devel- 
oped to perfection. Even without the 
fore and aft limberness of the German 
rig it would be superior to any other 
Star mast we have ever seen. It is made 
up of two pieces grooved out to form a 
channel for the luff rope, one piece being 
the starboard half of the mast and the 
other the port half. With the luff rope 
groove or “Swedish Track,” there can 
be no eyes or loops in the rigging. In- 
stead tangs made of light sheet brass 
are used to give strength where it is 
needed only. The same fittings, a type 
which were developed by Luders for use 
in six metres, hold the non-swinging 
wooden spreaders. 1 x 19 stainless steel 
wire is used for the standing rigging and 

















DOTTED LINES 
POSITION OF SPAR 
REACHING AND RUNNING 


SOLID LINES 
POSITION AND SHAPE 


OF SPARS AND SAIL 
WHEN ON THE WIND 


NEW LIGHTWEIGHT 
TANG TYPE RIGGING 
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LAMINATED SOLID 
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ADJUSTABLE LEAD 
BLOCK FOR MAINSHEET 





MAST SHIFTED FORWARD OR 
AFT EITHER IN STEP OR AT 
DECK TO INCREASE CURVE 
OF SPAR 


The essentials of the new curved spar rig 
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there again scientific calculation of 
strains has been resorted to in de- 
termining sizes. The headstay looks like 
a piece of piano wire but the main 
shrouds which, with diamond topmast 
shrouds, carry most of the strain of the 
rig, are as strong as those of other Stars 
which in some respects are over-rigged, 
The total weight of this mast com- 
pletely rigged is only 50 pounds, from 
30 to 50 percent less than the stiff, 
heavy spars, fitted with bulky castings 
that so many skippers have been trying 
to win races with. The boom is also 
grooved and of the roller reef type. 

The Parkman rig is being offered as. 
optional equipment at no extra cost on 
new Parkman Stars or independently 
at the same price as prevailed during 
the last year for complete rigs with rol- 
ler reef booms. Essentially it is the same 
as the Luders version although the mast 
is made up of four pieces instead of two; 
two for the mast itself and two for the 
“Swedish Track.” The curve of the 
mast is controlled as in Pimm by shift- 
ing it fore and aft at the deck with a 
specially designed fitting. The Parkman 
rig also uses the diamond shrouds but 
leads them along the mast to turn- 
buckles just above the deck to facilitate 
adjustment. 

The sailmakers, too, have been busy 
this fall, Prescott Wilson, Ratsey & 
Lapthorn, and Murphy & Nye already 
being in a position to supply triple 
roached sails for Stars. Since efficiency 
in the rig is dependent upon spars which 
bend to conform with the roach and cut 
of the sails or vice versa, they have had 
to cooperate with builders and boat 
owners. Wilson has worked with Luders 
and Parkman, Ratsey with Purdy anda 
new spar built for Adrian Iselin’s fa- 
mous Ace. Murphy & Nye, who have 
been making sails of this type for sev- 
eral years for use on champion Inland 
Lake scows in Classes ‘“E” and “©”, 
have kept the spray flying on Lake 
Michigan with new sails, and rigs built 
under their supervision for the 1937 
champion “Lecky” and several Chie 
cago boats. 

Anyone considering a new Star 
would, we believe, want the new rig, a 
its superiority as demonstrated by the 
remarkable performance of Pimm i8 
unquestioned and if there is to be @ 
gradual change, those who get the jump 
in learning the rig’s intricacies will have 
an advantage. But, what of the owner 
who already has a perfectly good 
straight mast and boom and sev 
suits of sails and what of other classes of 
boats whose rules do not prohibit @ 
similar development? 

(Continued on page 81) 
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SEE THESE 20th ANNIVERSARY MODELS AT THE 
MOTOR BOAT SHOW, NEW YORK, JANUARY 7th 


Cummins Engine Company, Columbus, Indiana 
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(Continued from page 78) 

A consensus of the opinions of sail- 
makers, builders, and owners indicates 
that such owners need neither junk all 
their present equipment nor feel that 
they can never again win a race. Many 
existing masts are already quite limber 
in a fore and aft direction as can readily 
be seen by slacking off the headstay and 
trimming the mainsheet down hard. 
Others can be shaved down to the re- 
quired proportions although this should 
not be attempted in a hit or miss fashion 
as the curve obtained will very likely 
miss and it must be remembered that 
a one-piece stick will not have the 
strength when reduced to small diame- 
ters, that is inherent in the laminated 

_ mast. It is not practical to groove a 
spar already made, but, on the mast, 
the old track and slide arrangement is 
perfectly usable although the new sails 
will set a little better if track and slides 
are replaced by a piece of hollow 
duraluminum tubing. 

Since the curve of the boom is con- 





trolled by shifting the position of the 
claws and the lead block for the main- 
sheet there is no need to vary’ the 
diameter to enhance the curve. It 
should be a grooved roller reef type 
boom, however, as on a tracked boom 
the sail wrinkles at each slide when it is 
bent down. Any grooved boom can be 
shaved down to the required diameter 
of about 214 inches or a new one ac- 
quired at small cost. 

Sails and their efficiency are of vital 
importance in the German rig, and 
what can be expected: of it depends 
largely upon the sail or sails used. To a 
landlubber a sail is just a few pieces of 
canvas sewed together, but yachtsmen 
know that even on straight and rigid 
spars there is a lot more to them than 
that. When you do away with straight 
lines entirely they become complicated 
indeed. One of the disadvantages of the 
new sail is the long and careful breaking 
in period which is required. Pimm’s 
German sails were in use for over 70 
hours before Von Hutschler considered 


LEFT — Trying out 

the new Parkman rig 

— showing the same 

spars straight on a 

reach and slightly 

curved when hard on 
the wind 


RIGHT—A Luders 
rig with a new triple- 
roached sail made by 
Prescott Wilson, Inc. 


them thoroughly broken in 
and ready for racing. 

A theoretical advantage of 
the adjustable draft in the 
new mainsails is the possi- 
bility of using a single sail in 
all weather. However, there is consider- 
able question as to whether this will be 
practical. The sailmakers feel that in 
order to flatten a very drafty light 
weather sail sufficiently for windward 
work in a hard breeze, the mast would 
have to be bent so far it would be in 
danger of collapsing or damaging the 
upper spreaders. Old, square-cut main- 
sails can definitely be used on the new 
spars although, without at> least one 
new: mainsail there would be no ad- 
vantage in having the limber spars. In 
trying out the new Parkman rig it was 
discovered that a certain old mainsail 
which had never set quite correctly 
shaped up very nicely with a slight 
curve in the mast. 

Nobody professes to know anywhere 
near all that the Germans know about 
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the rig and many believe that there are 


other essentials forthcoming, prin- 
cipally in the way of athwartship move- 
ment of the mast. At any rate those 
skippers who prefer to ‘‘lie low” for the 
present may rest’ assured that many 
races will have come and gone before 
many Americans can hope to know as 
much about the intricacies of manipu- 
lated spars as the German crew did. In 
the meantime those with stout, de- 
pendable rigs in their boats can put all 
their energies into getting perfect 
starts, tacking. for the mark at the 
proper time, and noticing shifts of wind, 
while their more scientifie competitors 
are fiddling with the leads of their main- 
sheets or putting an extra block behind 
the mast. There will be first. places for 
the leaders in both groups. 


Owners of Skaneateles Boats Aid in Perfecting New Comets 


Last year at this time announcement 
was made in “Waterfront News” of 
some rather radical developments in the 
Comets and Snipes offered by the 
Skaneateles Boat & Canoe Co. for 
1937. As a result of year-long experi- 
ments, a double planked bottom had 
been perfected. It promised a truly leak- 
proof hull and an unusually strong, 
smooth underbody. 

The use of mahogany for all the 
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frames, deck-beams, knees, trim, etc. 
had demonstrated strength and com- 
bined with it a considerable saving in 
weight. A cleverly worked out center- 
board winch facilitated handling the 
board from any position in the boat and 
a new curved cockpit shape, with spray 
rails incorporated, added room and at- 
tractiveness to the cockpit.. Topmast 
shrouds and spreaders were added and 
backstays with the efficient Highfield 
Lever device were introduced. 

The new innovations attracted a 
great deal of public approval which 
was reflected in a tremendously in- 
creased sale of boats. During the sum- 
mer there were few kicks and much en- 
thusiasm for the new boats. From all 
reports their racing records were ex- 
ceptionally good notwithstanding the 
fact that the owners of the new boats 
were, on the whole, less experienced 
than their rivals sailing older boats. 

The Skaneateles officials were pleased. 
They also knew that nobody could tell 
them better what further improvements 
might be made than the owners them- 
selves. So they wrote letters to every 
person who had bought a boat, several 
hundred in all; and asked just what 
they thought of their boats, what suc- 
cess they had had, and what they 
thought could be done to improve 
future Comets and Snipes. 

The response was immediate and 


surprising in volume. Only one answer 
mentioned a leak and that was only a 
slight one in a centerboard trunk which 
eventually cured itself. This remark- 
able record proves the value of the 
double-planked construction in keeping 
a tight bottom, beyond a doubt. 
Several of the suggested changes were 
prompted by some local condition or 
obviously personal preference which 
could not be considered for the wholeclass. 
But there were a few points which came 
up often enough to merit careful study. 
The most frequent and strongest 
protests were lodged against the rudder 
and its method of attachment. There 
were many com- 
plaints of dam- 
aged or broken pin- 
tles and gudgeons 
and considerable 
difficulty with too 
great buoyancy in 
the rudder which 
often caused it to 
pop up and out of 
position at the 
most inopportune 
moments. As a re- 
sult of these sug- 
gestions, an entire- 
ly new rudder and 
pintle assembly has 
been worked out 
and will be incor- 


porated in boats built from now on. 

Other people objected to the flexibil- 
ity of the tiller and that will be elimi- 
nated in future boats. Several suggested 
that having.a larger area of the floor 
boards removable would facilitate keep- 
ing the inside of the boat clean and dry. 

A further improvement on the center- 
board winch has been perfected by the 
Skaneateles Co. Changes in the Comet 
class restrictions and the introduction 
of more completely stayed masts have 
enabled the diameter to be scaled down 
with saving of weight aloft and conse- 
quent increase in stability and reduc- 
tion in windage. 
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Bruns, Kimpatu’s fall preview of new 
Matthews and Richardson cruisers, 
presented an excellent opportunity to 
look into the new models and get both 
the vendor’s and the buyer’s slant on 
what is new, so we hied ourselves down 
there a couple of weeks ago, and looked 
and listened for a couple of hours. 

The feature boat of the show was a 
new 46’ Matthews Cruiser, even though 
it was rather late in arriving, having 
been misplaced by the railroad some- 
where between Port Clinton, Ohio, and 
New York. This boat showed well the 
influence of a steadily increasing de- 
mand for finer and more individual 
decoration. According to Matthews’ 
representatives this trend has been 
more pronounced this year than ever 
before. In the past only occasionally did 
they find anyone who wanted anything 
special in upholstery, a distinctive color 
on the top-sides or any unusual do-dads. 
Lately, however, practically every buyer 
has requested something distinctive. 
In addition to the color schemes of the 
exterior special selections are being 
made for carpeting, drapery materials, 
cushions, upholstery materials, and the 
tones of inside paint. A large variety of 
standard layouts in the various stock 
hulls provides something to satisfy 
practically everyone that comes along 
in that regard and obviates the neces- 
sity of building expensive personalized 
layouts. 

An example of the modern trend in 
specialized interiors seen on the 46 
footer on display were the blue decks 
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MATTHEWS STRESSES INDIVIDUALITY 


IN 


1938 BOATS 


Developments Rather Than Changes 


Fishing equipment has been supplied 
on many recent Matthews cruisers 


which replaced the old standby colors, 
buff and green. We’ve used blue our- 
selves and had great difficulty finding 
a paint which held its color and didn’t 
gradually wash out in the sun and rain. 
However, we were assured that the 
paint they were using stood the gaff. 
The “‘46” also had cockpit cushions and 
seat covers of an off-white colored arti- 
ficial leather, trimmed with blue which 
were far more attractive than the hack- 
neyed russet, and deep green which has 
been all but standard throughout the 
boat field. The upholstery material, one 
of a dozen or more which Matthews 
offers was a peppered-tan and of an 
obviously high grade material. This 
movement we believe, is as it should be, 
especially when a man is kept aboard to 
keep the boat in its deserved spotless 
condition. 

Last year Matthews developed sound 
insulation to a high degree of perfection 
by employing the services of experi- 
enced sound engineers and, what is more 
important, following their recommen- 
dation, the whole of the floor over the 
engines and in the after cockpit is lined 
with pressed block cork insulation, the 
engines are rubber mounted and the 
Matthews “‘Ultra-Silent”’ muffler used 
exclusively. All that has resulted in the 
virtual elimination of engine noise and 
vibration in the deckhouse and cockpit. 
The hum of the propeller and the water 
rushing by the side of the boat are so 
large a part of what remains of the 
“boat noise” that until they are licked, 
the cork doesn’t need to be any thicker. 


A 46-foot Matthews Sedan Cruiser in 
Florida waters for the winter fishing season 


Are Preéminent 


As an accessory to the sound insulation 
under the floor, the under side of the 
deckhouse roof was, last year, lined with 
gypsum board to offset the sound 
echoing and intensifying qualities of the 
roof. It was also claimed that this 
material would have value as a heat 
insulator. In prac- 
tice it proved so 
valuable in the lat- 
ter regard that this 
year its use has 
been extended to 
the ceiling of the 
entire interior of the 
boat. This ought to 
be a big step for-~ 
ward, for, regard- 
less of the number 
of hatches or other 
means of ventila- 
tion, hot summer 
suns beating down 
on canvas decks 
have always made 
below deck quarters 
uncomfortably hot 
and stuffy. 

Lest it appear 
that in dressing up 
their boats from an 
eye-appeal and comfort angle, the Mat- 
thews Company has forgotten all about 
the fact that their product is designed to 
go to sea and may occasionally be sub- 
jected to quite a beating; let us say that 
this definitely is not so. They have made 
no changes in design or construction be- 
cause none have been necessary. Philip- 


pine mahogany planking copper riveted 
on steam bent oak frames which are 
spaced on 9 inch centers is pretty hard 
to beat. When you add to that five fir 
stringers and two fir hog clamps on each 
side, plus double frames in the wake of 
the engine, there can be no doubt of the 





The interior of a Matthews Cruiser showing the heat insulating 
board being used under the deckhouse and cabin house roofs of 


all the new boats 


huskiness of the boat. The transom is 
double planked and bulkheads are of 
mahogany and white pine. All bright 
work is of Philippine mahogany, 
stained dark and finished with the 
finest obtainable tung-oil varnish. 
Screens are of monel metal and all hard- 
ware chromium plated. Water tanks are 
of tin-lined copper and fuel tanks of 
copper, with clean out plates in the 
bottoms and taking their fuel through 
the top. 

In the 46-foot Sedan cruiser we 
noticed a very practical layout feature 


_ which seems to be an excellent solution 





to the problem of getting a wide deep 
seat for three or more people without 
having it at the rear of the cockpit 
where noises, exhaust fumes and spray 
are likely to be bothersome. They put 
the entrance to the deckhouse on the 
side which left a long space along the 
front of the cockpit for a seat protected 
by the canopy, free of spray and fumes, 
and providing a fine view astern. 
When someone solves the problem of 
laying out a deckhouse with a seat for 
the helmsman which provides a clear 
view ahead at night, as well as by day, 
in spite of glass windshields, the glare of 
lights on the cabin trunk forward and @ 
big blind spot at the corner, then we'll 
believe the modern power cruiser 18 
really complete. BEACHCOMBER 
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For the southern yachting season we have 


established connections with experienced surveyors 
. . who are prepared to give immediate attention 
we to losses which may occur in those waters. 
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@31' “‘Eureka’’, work and general utility boat 
built by Higgins Industries, Ltd., of New Or- 
leans. All bottom fastenings, as well as pro- 
peller shafting, are made of Monel. Photo 
shows one of these boats running up on a step 
seawall at a speed of approximately 20 m.p.h. 







Try Beaching 
your Boat on the 
Seawall Steps! 


@ “That maniac drove squarely 
into the wall at full speed! And 
right up the wall came that spoon- 
bill.” That’s the comment of a by- 
stander who saw the feat pictured 
above. But it was no crazy stunt — 
just a routine test that every 
Higgins “Eureka” has to take at 
18-20 m.p.h. 


Floating logs, submerged jetties 
and other obstructions hold no fears 
for Higgins “Eureka” work boats. 
Hauling lumber, freight, and pas- 





@ Above view shows wood hull of 31-foot 
model Higgins ‘‘Eureka’’ during construction. 
View below shows propeller, which operates 
partially in a tunnel, and is protected by 
heavy skeg. This construction, together with 
Monel for shaft and all bottom fastenings, 
permits safe operation in shallow water. 





*Monel is a registered trade-mark 


sengers, too, they travel the Missis- 
sippi, Gulf Coasts, the rivers and 
shores of Latin America and 
strange waters all over the globe. 
Designed and built as work and 
general utility boats, guaranteed 
to “beach anywhere,” these hardy 
craft have won worldwide fame. 


Stout wood hulls with Monel* 
pottom fastenings and Monel shafts 
are standard for every Higgins 
“Eureka”. Tough, strong metal is 
not enough. Shafts and bolts must 
stay tough and strong—resist years 
of salt water corrosion, shocks and 
bumps without weakening. 


Put shafts like these in your craft 
—and make sure of making port. 
Ship Monel propellers, too, and 
you have a tough underwater com- 
bination good for years of depend- 
able, trouble-free service. 


For information about Monel 
write for your copy of “A Seagoin’ 
Metal.” Address: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TO MATCH 
YOUR MONEL 
SHAFT 


4 Columbian now stocks 

¥WMonel Propellers in 
sizes 8” to 96”. For full 
particulars, address, 
Columbian Bronze 
Corp., Freeport, Long 
Island, New York. 





applied to an alloy containing ap- 
proximately two-thirds Nickel and iN 
one-third copper. This alloy is mined, 

smelted, refined, rolled, and marketed 

solely by International Nickel. 














Little Ships and Shoal Waters 


By Maurice Griffiths 
(Kennedy Bros., Inc., New York, $4.50) 


THE author of Little Ships and Shoal Waters, editor of the British Yachting 

Monthly and an associate member of the Institute of Naval Architects, 
has long been an advocate of the light draft yacht and has designed a num- 
ber of successful vessels of that type. In this book, he discusses the art of 
designing light draft yachts and their performance in rough water. He 
combats the ancient prejudice that none but a deep craft is safe at sea and 
that the shoal draft cruiser is suitable only for sheltered waters, citing boats 
of comparatively light draft which have made long ocean voyages in safety 
and comfort. An interesting contrast is offered by two yachts which were 
caught out in the famous blizzard of 1888, only a few miles apart. Whim, 
a 63-foot centerboard schooner drawing but 3 feet 3 inches, rode out the 
gale under bare poles with centerboard up, taking no heavy water on deck 
and sustaining no damage. In the same blow, the 100-foot English yawl 
Cythera, drawing 13 feet, was lost. 

The author discusses types and details of centerboards, layout, the mean- 
ing of lines and tonnage, construction, specifications, engine location and 
details. Then he gives the plans of some twenty-two light draft yachts, 
with comment on their designs, layout, sail plan or on some details of their 
construction. The boats are from the boards of both American and foreign 
naval architects and, as might be expected, show considerable variation in 
model and rig. In almost every case, the lines are given so that the reader 
may see just what the boats are like. 

The third section of the book contains delightful accounts of a cruise to 
the Hebrides and a cruise in the Thames Estuary, both made in light draft 
yachts. 

The book is one which will appeal to every yachtsman who has any 
knowledge of or interest in design — and that includes almost all members 
of the fraternity. 


Gales, Ice and Men 
By Frank Wead 


(Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., New York, $3.00) 


“There never was a vessel built 
To match the good ship Bear.” 


W. E. Clark in the New York Sun 


HUS runs one of many tributes to the Bear, a ship so gallant, so famous, 

and so beloved that her biography as related in “‘Gales, Ice and Men” 
is not out of place among those of the world’s personages. 

This famous old steam barkentine began life in 1873 as a sealer and 
became known as the finest of them all during her eleven years with the 
Newfoundland fleet. That she would ever be called to wider or more im- 
portant service seemed unlikely. Then came the tragedy presented by the 
missing Greely Arctic Expedition and the Bear was bought by the United 
States government for rescue purposes. She lived up to her reputation and 
despite unusually severe conditions even for the North, completed her 
mission successfully. 

Although the Act of Congress governing her purchase specified that she 
should be sold upon termination of the relief expedition, it was only natural 
that such a ship should be retained in service. She was taken over by the 
U. S. Revenue Marine in 1885 and fitted out as a cutter for ‘a cruise to 
San Francisco and Alaska not exceeding one year.” Thus began a period of 
coastwise duty, most of it in the Bering Sea Patrol, that was to last for 
forty years. 

Alaskan history was being made in those days and there was scarcely a0 
event of any significance in which the Revenue Marine, and incidentally the 
Bear, did not take part. Northward she sailed every spring. carrying the 
mail and escorting the whalers on their way to Point Barrow. She was ever 
at hand to aid ships in distress or to hunt the missing. Her work in guard- 
ing the Pribilof fur seal herds made their preservation possible, and it was 
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: ISCRIMINATING yachtsmen everywhere recognize the Matthews | i 
; Standard “50” as the finest small yacht ever developed in | 
. Matthews history of nearly a half-century of fine cruiser building. i 
t : ; 
Complete from bow to stern with every conceivable comfort \| 
! including radio, shower bath, heavy carpeting, drapes, screens, hot 
and cold water, separate owner's suite, large lounging cockpit, in- | 
side passageway and a number of other features not found in the f 
average cruiser under seventy-five feet. 4 
The interior. plan below shows you how you get so much boat | 
for such a moderate price. . . Write for the complete “Fifty” circular. i 
Send Today For Our New 1938 Catalog! | 
us, | 
: : MATTHEWS 
ad THE co. ! 
we 314 BAY SIDE + + PORT CLINTON, OHIO | 
the 
. “Wherever you cruise... you'll find a Matthews” } 
< Pauline + Louisiana i 
she | 
ihe ee . “at S44 : iin. ae 18 MODELS | 
» to t/ | ES roner \ mo a | ana Are) It \ OO ahd AN 9 
1of Pee ae r.¢ f 
for $0 i = TA = GAS OR DIESEL 
es] aS in) ee |S *ale) ai 
Fe ee a | : MATTHEWS 
= 38'+ 46» 50° | 
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Auxiliary Yawl “Dryad” —Designed by 
Philip L. Rhoades of Cox & Stevens, Inc. 


‘‘T have been planning to write 

* you a letter ever since I came 

back from my Maine cruise six weeks 

ago, but have been too busy trying 
to catch up. 

‘The radio equipment, both receiver and direction 

finder, has operated perfectly and has been the most use- 


‘ ful navigating equipment on board. We were able to get 





good cross bearings all the way from Cape Cod Bay to 
Mt. Desert Light on the Portland Lightship and Mt. 
Desert Rock; all the way down to Provincetown on Port- 
land Lightship and Cape Cod Light, and all the way from 
Montauk to Cape May on Fire Island Lightship, Ambrose 
Lightship, and Barnegat Lightship. We knew exactly 
where we were all the time and made perfect land-falls. 
Of course fog had no terrors for us. We Pad fog, as a mat- 
ter of fact, wherever the ocean met inland waters. 

“I certainly appreciate the pains you took to equip 
DRYAD with the best possible instruments and to start 
me off on the right tack. I shall be glad at every oppor- 
tunity to tell others about this job.”’ 


Yours very truly, 
James H. Dunsar 


Praise from practical navigators — ap- 
proval of naval architects and prominent 
yacht owners — proves the performance 
of Bludworth instruments. 

Without cost or obligation we shall be 
glad toprove whethera practical, inconspic- 
uous installation can be made on your ves- 
sel. Send in her name and brief description. 


BLUDWORTH, INC., 79 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE BLUDWORTH 


DIRECTION FINDER 
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to her “reindeer ferry’ that multitudes of Eskimos owed their existence 
and, in one case, starving whalemen their lives. The circumstances of that 
sensational overland dash from Cape Vancouver to the ice-bound whalers 
at the top of the world is the stuff of which high drama is miade. 

When, at last, it seemed that the Bear’s days were over, it was Admiral 
Byrd who, searching on the eve of his second South Polar expedition for a 
ship to fight the heavy ice pack, returned her to the world of activity. She 
reciprocated by rolling up a record of twelve days in traversing the 2500 
miles between Dunedin and Little America on her southward journey. 
She assisted the often sorely-tried Jacob Ruppert and in a perilous mid- 
winter passage out and back through Ross Sea brought a relief doctor to 
the Expedition. 

The author has done full justice to this life history of a noble ship, 
including the men who have called her ‘“‘home.”’ Rollicking songs in her 
memory intersperse the text and overflow into appendices which carry a 
list of her skippers with their years of service and her technical description 
by Capt. Covell, U.S.C.G. The Bear herself emerges as an entity in a hand- 
some full-colored frontispiece and in effective pen and ink and photographic 
illustrations. 

M. Topau. 


Revolt at Sea 
By Irvin Anthony 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.00) 


HHP RE are stories of mutinies at sea, from that during the voyage of 

Magellan in 1519 to the refusal of duty aboard the freighter T’anana 
in an Alaskan port in 1936. Many of the uprisings are well known, others 
long forgotten. Such famous cases as Doughty’s rebellion against Drake 
in 1578, the revolt of Henry Hudson’s crew, Landais in the Alliance, 
and the mutinies of the British sailors at Spithead and the Nore, are de- 
scribed briefly. These, of course, are well known. The case of the Bounty, 
which the author has treated elsewhere, is summed up in a couple of 
sentences. 

The single mutiny in the United States Navy, that on the brig Somers, 
in 1842, is described in fair detail, and the mutiny on the Russian battle- 
ship Potemkin, in 1905, is covered. 

But there are many others, where a few men have run amuck and ter- 
rorized their shipmates, or where a ship’s company, overworked and 
misused by brutal officers, has at last risen and taken over the ship. 
Occasionally, too, there have been cases when a few malcontents have won 
over the rest of a crew and have captured the ship intending to ‘‘go on the 
account,” as our grandfathers called turning pirate. And there have been 
cases where the captain has gone crazy and murdered a number of his men, 
as happened in the Mary Russel in 1828. Or the story of Captain Wheland, 
who, single-handed, took his schooner Eliza from three mutineers who had 
seized her and sailed her into port alone, except for the cook. 

The book contains a number of interesting yarns of mutiny at sea, most 
of them new to readers of our generation whose idea of trouble aboard 
ship is a sit-down strike in port. 


Brittany Patrol 
By H. Wickliffe Rose 
(W. W. Norton & Co., New York. $3.50) 


WITH submarine warfare once more breaking into the headlines, 

there is a timely sting in this volume of reminiscence. Any reader who 
would like to know how it feels to strain his eyes across choppy gray seas 
waiting for a two-inch gray periscope to show, to stand on the deck of 8 
doomed ship watching a torpedo wake streaking toward her side, to feel 
the sledge-hammer crash and red glare of an explosion and find his ship 
afire and sinking in the cold waters of the North Atlantic, may be com- 
mended heartily to “Brittany Patrol.’’ Mr. Rose was there twenty years 
ago and his memory is excellent. 

Fresh from college and not yet twenty-one, H. Wickliffe Rose sailed 
as a wireless operator on the Emeline, one of the fleet of private steam 
yachts hastily converted by the navy into patrol ships to supplement the 
wartime activities of the regular navy and to make the Atlantic safe for 
convoys to France. Not without reason, they were nicknamed “the suicide 
fleet,”’ these pleasure ships that went out to play a heart-breaking game 
of tag with the deadly and elusive submarine. Most of the time they were 
hunting with inadequate weapons an enemy they couldn’t even see. 
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HE Herreshoff Marlin Cruiser is a compact, complete aux- 

iliary sloop, custom-built and especially designed for 
yachtsmen who want a moderately priced, finely built boat— 
fast for afternoon sailing, yet comfortably equipped for short 
cruises or overnight races. The cabin is ample — two pipe 
berths which swing out of the way when not in use, a small 
lightweight toilet and a Sterno stove — all included in the 
standard equipment. 

Although the sail plan and interior arrangement are new, 
if the hull is identical with that of the well known Herreshoff 
a Fish Class which, in turn, is an enlarged edition of the very 
rs popular Herreshoff Bullseye (121/-Footer). The Marlin is an 





A 
“Luggin’ a Genoa” 


‘ ideal one-design class for yacht clubs whose members enjoy 
me short cruises as well as day racing. A complete boat is now on 
uy, display at Bristol along with others in the Herreshoff One- 
0 


Design Squadron. 
- | Order NOW to insure spring delivery 


er- 


4 — SPECIFICATIONS — 


ip. 
i Sail area, 270 sq. ft..; l.o.a. 21’; beam, 7’; 
draft, 3’. Oak frames; mahogany planking; 
en, Everdur fastenings; trim, including sheerstrake, 
nd, selected Burma teak; polished bronze deck - 
ad fittings; lead ballast, 1400 Ibs., moulded into 
: keel; wire rigging and turnbuckles, Stainless 
a Steel. Equipped with small toilet, stove, sail 
bags, anchor, warp, three life preservers, Herre- 
shoff bilge pump, lantern, compass and fog- 
horn. A small motor with a Herreshoff folding 
propeller may be installed as an extra. 


< A snug, comfortable §) 
cabin for cruising 


Ample headroom and }\) 
elbow room fora | 
man-size crew 


$1975. 


ines, 

seas 

ofa SAIL-AWAY BRISTOL 
feel Motor and installation, including 
ship Merrechamealdi 1h 
2om- erresnott Tolding propelier 
years $300. extra 

ailed “tices subject to change without notice 






» quoted without engagement. 
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SO EASY TO AVOID THIS 


Cutless bearings stop all stern 
vibration, make your boat 
smooth and comfortable—cost 
you nothing in the long run 


Too much propeller-shaft vibra- 
tion to run at full. speed—a com- 
mon situation on many boats that are 
otherwise in splendid condition! 

So unnecessary because it’s so easy 
to overcome! No need to put up with 
even a, little vibration from this 
source, 

Rubber bearings stop it because 
they cushion the shaft and resist wear. 
Tiny grit particles pass through with- 





out damage—they can’t scratch be- 
cause the soft rubber yields just 
enough. There’s no dragging action 
as with sand grains wedged between 
two hard surfaces. Clearance be- 
tween bearing and shaft remains the 
same. The boat is as smooth and 
comfortable ‘at the end of the season 
as at the beginning. 


Save money, too 


And this smoothness and comfort 
are FREE—because, in the long run, 
this bearing pays for itself—in fact, 
makes you a definite saving. If you 
have been replacing’ or rebabbitting 
bearings every year,.a Cutless bear- 
ing will probably last five years, 
maybe six or.seven. It isn’t likely, 
barring acciderits, that you'll ever 
have to replace the shaft—an expense 
that comes all too soon with any 
other bearing. 


Why not plan now for smoother, 
more comfortable operation next sum- 
mer? Cutless bearings will go right 
into the present housing on most 
boats, can be readily adapted in any 
boat. Improve your boat and save 
upkeep expense in future years. Just 
give the word at your ship yard, or 
write for full information to: 


Lucian Q. Morritt, INc. 
National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


Goodrich Gs Bearings 
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How successful that hunting was can best be expressed in Mr. Rose’s 
figures. In April, 1917, the submarines had destroyed 900,000 tons of al- 
lied shipping. Before the convoy system was perfected twenty-four vessels 
were sunk in the Bay of Biscay in the one month of October, 1917. In the 
month of March, 1918, when the system was working smoothly, there were 
no losses. Every American troop transport reached France in safety and 
this tremendous movement of troops was accomplished without loss of 
life by enemy attack. Of the five American army transports that were 
torpedoed, all were homeward bound, and two of the five were saved. 

Mr. Rose was still a good deal of a landlubber when he put to sea in the 
Emeline. He had to learn as he went along. A couple of months before the 
Armistice was signed he received his commission as ensign and was as- 
signed to the destroyer Wadsworth. Meanwhile much of the novelty and 
excitement, as he must have felt it, inheres in his story. Mr. Rose is not 
a particularly polished writer, and there are spots in which his book seem 
choppy and ill-organized. It may be this very lack of artifice which makes 
his narrative, at the same time, unusually graphic and convincing. 

The book is illustrated with some admirable photographs, and Mr, 
Rose’s personal experiences are supplemented by logs, letters, Intelligence 
bulletins, and official reports. End-paper maps of the Bay of Biscay enable 
the reader to follow closely the operations of the suicide fleet. 

M. WALLACE 


Small Yacht Cruising 
By Francis B. Cooke 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York, $6.00) 


MBE: COOKE is a well known English yachtsman who has owned some 
twenty or more boats and is the author of several books on nautical 
subjects. One of these, his Cruising Hints, is now in its fifth edition. 

In the latest book, he narrates a few of his past experiences in yachts of 
various sizes and types and states the case for the small cruiser, the type of 
boat for the man of moderate means. He rightly dismisses the converted 
ship’s boat as impracticable for a sailing craft and describes half a dozen 
successful cruisers which range in length over all from 21 to 38 feet. Some 
of these are from the boards of amateur naval architects and one of these 
owner-designed boats is a distinctly good looking craft. Eleven folding 
plans of these yachts are a part of the book. 

There are a couple of chapters of good advice on buying and building 
yachts and chapters on rigs and on sails, the latter with a few pertinent 
quotations from T. C. Ratsey. Ground tackle is discussed as is elementary 
seamanship, and hints are given on handling the boat in heavy weather. 
The rules of the road at sea are sketched and there is a valuable chapter on 
gear and fittings. Dinghies, auxiliary engines and navigating equipment 
are touched upon, as are insurance, clothing and supplies, cooking and cook- 
ing arrangements, laying up and fitting out, paint, and clothing. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to a discussion of several harbors 
on the East Coast of England which appeal to the small boat cruiser. 


a ee 


Modern Seamanship 


By Austin M. Knight 
(D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New York, $8.00) 


THIS, the tenth edition of this standard work, has been rewritten and 

revised by the officers of the Department of Seamanship and Navigation 
of the United States Naval Academy. Much new material has been added 
and obsolete matter removed, retaining the plan of the original. While 
intended for the use of men who handle big ships, there is much valuable 
information for the yachtsman, particularly the full discussion of the 
rules of the road and the chapter on the weather. The eis on ship 
handling and towing are also full of meat. 
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GULF MARINE 
WHITE GASOLINE 


Try GULFPRIDE MARINE OIL, world’s finest—ace 


companion to Marine White Gasoline. 
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Chris-Craft 19-foot Sportsman—new 
1938 model. ‘‘Tobin Bronze shafts 
are standard equipment on all Chris- 
Crafts because they are stronger, 
tougher, more ductile, corrosion re- 
sistant,’ says A. W. MacKerer, Naval 
Architect forChris-CraftCorporation. 





Universally recognized by smart, powerful lines, 
Chris-Crafts are noted also for their durability 


Anaconda metals play a large part in the construction of 
these sturdy boats. One Chris-Craft model contains nineteen 
different products of The American Brass Company. And 
Tobin Bronze shafts are standard equipment for all models 
turned out by the world’s largest motorboat manufacturer. 
Wherever reliability, stamina, and trustworthiness are to be 
found, you are pretty sure to see Anaconda products. Tough, 
strong, immune to rust, these 


metalsarethechoice of leading 
Sots naval architects, boat-builders 
and owners everywhere. 37405 


THE “AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
InCanada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 


Chris-Craft 31-foot Enclosed Cruiser. This 
new 1938 model sleeps six, has large deck- 
house with double bed. It contains nine- 
teen different products made by The 
American Brass Company. 








YACHTING 
COLLEGE YACHTING NEWS 


ITHIN the span of a decade, when intercollegiate yachting has 
grown from the original nebulous ‘‘ Big Three” college yacht clubs to 
nineteen (as represented by the recent Boston Dinghy Cup Invitation 
Regatta, attracting nineteen college crews to the Charles River competi- 
tion), much has been done, little said. 
Today we can look to the colleges as an active and growing entity in the 
yachting world. It is with this in mind that Yacuttnc herewith records the 
trend of this interesting development. 
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Undergraduate yachtsmen at Brown University this year see a new era 
for the Brown Yacht Club, now that the university has acquired and will 
soon renovate the Narragansett Boat Club on the Seekonk River, at the 
head of Narragansett Bay. 

The purchase of the large frame clubhouse was made possible: last June 
by a gift of $10,000 from the class of 1907 at its thirty-fifth reunion. Plans 
are now being drafted for the structure’s complete modernization. There 
will be space for boat storage, locker and shower rooms, lounges, a trophy 
room, dock, and all the other necessary equipment for modern college 
yachting. 

When the alterations and improvements are made, the university is 
confident that few college yacht clubs will have better facilities. The 
sweep of the river, varying from a quarter-mile off the clubhouse dock to 
more than a mile upstream, is ideal sailing water for the fleet of 10-foot 
Dyer dinghies the club owns. 

A new slate of officers, headed by Frederick M. Gilbreth, ’38, of Mont- 
clair, N. J., as commodore, will take charge of the Brown Yacht Club’s ac- 
tivities this year, which already promise to be the most lively since the club 
was organized four years ago. Foster B. Davis, Jr., ’39, of Barrington, R. I., 
is secretary-treasurer of the club. 

Intramural races and interclass competition will be expanded and con- 
tinued under Commodore Gilbreth’s present arrangements. Prizes will be 
given by the Brown Alumni Club of Providence. Meanwhile, the yacht 
club expects to increase student interest in becoming members. More 
than 75 are already on the club’s membership cards. 

_ Between now and the Christmas holidays, the university will send crews 
to regattas at M.I.T. and other colleges. On December 4th, Brown will 
be host to the Intercollegiate Yacht Racing Association on home waters. 
Yale, Harvard, Williams, Princeton, Cornell, M.I.T. and Dartmouth 
are expected to send crews. During the winter the club will join with the 
Narragansett Dinghy Racing Association in frostbite racing off Bristol to 
keep in practice for the spring schedule. 


+ + + 


With a total membership of 53 undergraduates, of whom fifteen are new 
members this year, the Williams Yacht Club swings into the new year 
auspiciously. Crews are being selected to attend all I.C.Y.R.A. regattas 
and, with the prospect of several talks by prominent yachtsmen during the 
winter interim, the year promises to be an active one. 

Many of the members of the club were prominent in racing circles dur- 
ing the summer and others in cruising classes. Brad Wood and Turner 
Blake took an eight-week cruise to Nova Scotia on board the 35-foot cutter 
Direction which took Rockwell Kent North three years ago. Basil Knauth 
and Bob Bavier both sailed in the Gibson Island race, while Myles Fox 
was on board the first boat to finish in the Vineyard Lightship event. Bill 
Hayward got to Buzzards Bay on a cruise from the Chesapeake in time to 
board Teragram at Mattapoissett for the remainder of the New York 
Yacht Club Cruise. Chic Young was also on board Teragram for this cruise. 

Johnny Abberly, last year’s Atlantic Coast champion, sailed his Star boat 
Rhythm to another successful season, while Bob Bavier, ex-Atlantic Class 
champion, tried his hand at the new "Internationals. Stan Turner, another 
Western Long Island Sound skipper, piled up points again this year with 
Migs in the Star Class. Commodore Jim Lewis cleaned up again in his 
Triangle Blue Streak, up on the St. Lawrence, while Chic Young won in 
the M-B Class recently started at Pine Orchard with his Mistral. 

James P. Lewis is commodore of the Williams Yacht Club for the 1937- 
1938 year, with Charles T. Young, ITI, secretary-treasurer. 


Material relating to college yacht clubs, plans, photos, developments, 
news notes, etc., may be addressed to College News Editor, c/o YacHT- 
ING, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New York City, prior to the first of every 
month. RicHARD MANNING 
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NE of this year’s prominent yachts is 

“Marlan C,” accommodating a party of 
six and a crew of two. Twin Diesel engines 
provide speeds up to 25 m.p.h. 


For peace-of-mind, convenience and safety 
she is equipped with two Exide Marine Bat- 
teries for starting the Diesel engines and to 
take care of lighting as well as electric water 
pressure system and similar auxiliaries. 


1937 has again demonstrated the faith ex- 
perienced yachtsmen have in the absolute 
dependability and long-time economy of 
Exide Marine Batteries. You will find these 


“Marlan C," 53° Diesel motor yacht, built by The Elco Works, 
Bayonne, N. J., and delivered in June to Mayor Frank Couzens 
of Detroit. Equipped with two 15-cell Exide Marine Batteries. 





TE xide \ 


IRONCLAD 


... with twin Diesel engines and winiNE 


twin Exide Marine Batteries 


batteries in use in a significant number of the 
outstanding craft of America. 


There are 6 and 12 volt Exides for small 
boats, and 32 and 115 volt batteries, both 
Exide and Exide-Ironclad, for large vessels— 
all of genuine marine type and quality. Why not 


see your marine dealer today, or write to us? 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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, y/ We've sighted Cuba 


... hows everything 
up in New York?” 





KEEPING in telephone touch with home, office 
or friends is as easy as that—when Western 
Electric's radio telephone cruises with you. 
You simply pick up the instrument and ask for 
your number— just as you do ashore, 

For long range, off-shore work on large 
yachts, there's 50 watt equipment. For short 
range: service on small boats, there’s lower 
powered equipment. Both give you dependable 
communication through land stations at Boston, 
New York, Miami, Seattle, San Francisco or 
Los Angeles. 

If youre going South this winter, take the 
sea- going telephone with you. If your boat is 
laid up, get full details now and have the in- 
stallation made before she goes into commission 
next spring. Write to Western Electric Co., 
Commercial Dept., 195 Broadway, New York. 


eS 


Telephone Convenience puts to sea... with 


Western Elecfric 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 
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BRITISH YACHTING NOTES 


HE General Committee of the Royal Ocean Racing Club has recenily 

given various decisions dealing with the measurement rules which 
will come into force next season. 

The first of these is in connection with the rule for taking hull measure- 
ments. Although this is not considered quite satisfactory in some particu- 
lars as it stands at present, it is thought that it will be better to wait until 
further experience has been gained as to its working in actual practice, 
Personally, I should have liked to see a slight change in the method of 
measuring the freeboard which would have checked the tendency to keep 
the forward freeboard relatively low, but, probably, the majority are wise 
in their decision to “‘go slow”’ and watch the progress of design under the 
present method. 

There has been no suggestion that any change in the measurement 
formula should come under consideration — or that its coefficients should 
be adjusted. That this is so is all to the good, as a stable formula which is 
giving satisfaction in practice, and is not of the definitely ‘‘type produc- 
ing” order, naturally tends to attract competitors. I have heard sugges- 
tions made to the effect that it would be a good move, and one which 
would promote international racing, to adopt a ‘‘composite”’ rule, built 
up of the best features in the various ‘“‘national’’ rules. That, I believe, 
is the opinion held by a number of ‘‘experts”’ who are interested in the 
future of deep sea racing. Speaking as a disinterested observer of yachting 
affairs, I cannot help feeling that such a course would not be in the best 
interests of this branch of the sport. 

The Rating Rule of the Cruising Club of America is a good rule because 
it produces the type of craft which is wanted by the majority of yachtsmen 
who take part in long distance racing in American waters — a type, too, 
which also appeals to the great number of men who do not go in for racing 
but who are glad to take advantage of the experience gained in competi- 
tive sailing. It does not follow, however, that a rule which finds favor with 
the large majority of American deep sea racing and cruising yachtsmen 
will be equally suitable in waters where the conditions are essentially 
different. The formula and the method of taking hull measurements adopted 
by the Royal Ocean Racing Club appear to be giving a reasonable degree 
of satisfaction to British, German, Dutch and French yachtsmen, but it 
must be fairly obvious that this rule— which places Dorade, Stormy 
Weather and Zeearend practically on equal terms — would not meet with 
American approval. A mixture of the two rules, assuming such a mixture to 
be a practical proposition, could hardly be expected to meet with general 
approval on either side of the Atlantic, nor would a further admixture of 
“‘Continental” rules tend to make for a satisfactory solution of the 
question. 

Past experience has more than once shown that one cannot count on 
a desired result by even a most carefully thought out compromise of in- 
terests. The continued successes of American-designed yachts in the race 
for the Fastnet Cup — in one case only was the yacht designed to the 
R.O.R.C. Rule — tend to show that this rule meets overseas as well as 
local requirements, especially as the winning yachts, and also those which 
have done well over the Fastnet course, vary considerably in type, but it 
by no means follows that its adoption in America would meet with general 
approval, It is equally probable — in fact, I may say that it is certain — 
that the rule of the C.C.A. would not meet the requirements of the 
Fastnet, Channel and Heligoland Races. 

To put the matter shortly, as I see it: A small range of British yachts 
would have a fair chance of competing successfully in American events 
and a wide range of American yachts would, as in the past, have an excel- 
lent chance of winning in the Fastnet and other races on this side of the 
Atlantic. The present situation is, therefore, fairly satisfactory. If, how- 
ever, the two rules were put into a hat and shaken up together, and espe- 
cially if further rules were to be added to the mixture, it is highly improba- 
ble that anyone would be satisfied with the result. It is possible, of course, 
that if the experts of the various nations interested in deep sea racing were 
to set themselves to formulate an entirely new rule, they might suc 
where others have failed, but they, too, would certainly find themselves 
up against the conflicting requirements which have made the task of rule 
making so difficult in the past. The most hopeful sign at the present june- 
ture is that the younger yachtsmen are now taking a keen interest in the 
technical side of the sport and it is to them, and not to men with tired 
and “vision-lacking” brains, that one must look for any definite ad- 
vance in legislation. . 


The minor alterations to rig allowances, sail limitations and propeller | 


allowances which have been adopted by the R.O.R.C. for the coming sea- 
son appear to have been well thought out and should give general satis- 
faction. The new rule for the foot of the headsails probably constitutes the 
most important change — the limit without penalty now being one and 4 
half times the base J of the fore triangle, instead of the “one and a third.” 
The latter rule was adopted against the advice of the R.O.R.C. Technical 
Committee and it has been found to be unsatisfactory in actual practice, 
mainly owing to the fact that it is extremely difficult to get the smaller 
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DECKHOUSE is a beautiful salon 
finished in mahogany and ample in 
size for comfortable lounging and 
dining. 





STATEROOMS offer comfort usually 
found only on much lerger yachts. 
They are finished in enamel trimmed 
with mahogany. 


GOING SOUTH? 





Consolidated 39' and 42’ Play Boats now 
building for southern season. Custom 
built quality at stock boat prices. Don’t 
buy until you see what Consolidated has 
to offer. Send for folders. 


_—— 








The COCKAWEE is an able, comfortable boat perfectly 
suited for extended cruising and offshore fishing. Care- 
ful study of the owner’s requirements, both as to quarters 
and service, has produced a design that includes only the 
needed accommodations but of unusual spaciousness. 
The COCKAWEE has two roomy double staterooms, 
crew’s quarters, large, airy deckhouse, fishing cockpit 
and really fine bathroom, toilet rooms and galley. The 
beautiful finish and appointment are what you would 


expect to find in a custom-built Consolidated vessel. 


CONSOLIDATED 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS @ NEW YORK CITY 
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Information Regard- a 
ing Spars and Mech- 4 
anism of German Rig 
furnished on request. 
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With New German Type Rig 


WORLD’S STAR CLASS CHAMPION—1937 
Milton Wedgeforth, Owner 


Ernest Phillips, Crew 
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sail to draw properly. Another alteration which should be well received ‘s 
the scrapping of the tax on mizzen staysails on yawls and ketches. The 
allowances for these rigs is to remain as at present, but a deduction frova 
measured rating will be made when the owner of a yawl or ketch declar:s 
on application for a rating certificate that his yacht will not carry a mizzcn 
staysail. The propeller allowance is also to stand in the case of a yacht 
with an engine of normal weight, but a penalty or premium is to be adopted 
for weight below or above the normal. A maker’s certificate will be required 
in the latter case, which will have to be supplied by the owner of the yacht. 
After a year’s experience with the rule relating to double spinnakers, it 
has been decided to put a check on the size of the second spinnaker. The 
measurements taken for headsails and spinnakers are to apply when the 
sails are new, but an allowance up to 4 per cent is to be made for stretch in 
sails after use. 

The “go slow” policy of the Royal Ocean Racing Club is, I think, a 
wise one. Owing to the relatively small number of races which are sailed 
under its rules, accurate and adequate information as to their working is 
naturally slow in coming to light as compared with the available informa- 
tion of the more frequent ‘‘inshore”’ races. Another reason for going slowly 
in the past, one which hampered progress in the earlier stages of the club’s 
life, has been the lack of expert technical advice. This has now been over- 
come and it is doubtful if any club in the world — certainly on this side 
of the Atlantic — is better equipped in this essential matter. 

M. HEcKSTALL-SMITH 


Lake Ontario Notes 
By CHARLES F. COLE 


OR the first time in many years, the Rochester Yacht Club has called a 

representative of the power boat division to the office of commodore in 
nominating Harold L. Field for that honor. Formal election will be at the 
annual trophy dinner during December. John Van Voorhis was nominated 
as vice commodore, and William 8. Nevin, rear commodore. 

Field has been one of the club’s standbys in committee work, as host 
during regattas and in promoting activities designed to give power boat 
owners an interest in the organization’s program. He will succeed Edward 
J. Doyle as commodore. Under Doyle’s leadership, the R. Y. C. has enjoyed 
the most successful period of its history. 


+ + + 


This is the season for elections, and the Lake Yacht Racing Association, 
composed of member clubs on the Canadian and American shores of Lake 
Ontario, has swung into line by electing these officers: Honorary president, 
Major Leroy Grant, Kingston Y. C.; president, Walter F. N. Windeyer, 
Royal Canadian Y. C.; vice president, Wilmot V. Castle, Rochester Y. C.; 
secretary, Commodore Blake Van Winckle, Queen City Y. C. (Toronto). 

Delegates to the Council are Commodore Thomas K. Wade, R. C. Y.C.; 
Phil Farnham, R. Y. C.; Herbert M. Hill, Jr., Buffalo Canoe Club, and 
W. F. N. Windeyer, R. C. Y. C.; members of measurement and sailing 
rules committee, Dr. Frank Mills, R. C. Y. C., chairman; William P. 
Barrows, Kendall B. Castle, Jr., and Volney Lacey, R. Y. C.; Ross Edwards, 
T. B. F. Benson and Frank Moore, R. C. Y. C. 

Harold Field is chairman of the motor yacht committee and M. D. 
Steever, Crescent Y. C., of the Lake Ontario One-Design committee. 


++ + 


At its fifty-third annual general meeting, held at Toronto, the L. Y. R. A. 
decided that there should be no change in either of the two one-design 
classes — the Lake Ontario, introduced last summer, and the Tumlaren. 
Toronto was chosen for the 1938 regatta, with the Royal Canadian as host 
club, the dates being July 27th to 29th. Long distance cruising races for the 
Freeman, the Founder’s, the Louise Freeman and Mabbett Cups will be 
over a 120-mile course starting from Big Sodus Bay, N. Y., July 25th, and 
ending at Toronto, Ont. The smaller class yachts will start in the morning, 
and the larger in the afternoon. 
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Well, I did and let me tell you, 
there isn’t another whiskey in 
the world that makes me so 
enthusiastic. The first time I 
rolled it around my tongue, I was 
fascinated. What a richly dis- 
tinctive flavor! Naturally, I kept 
ordering Bushmills after that. 
After I'd enjoyed the seventh 
drink, no other whiskey seemed 
to satisfy me — and when you 
taste Bushmills, you'll under- 
stand why. 

It’s so rich and smooth. It’s 
so mild and soft. Whether it’s 
due to its nine years of aging or 
to the way it’s made — I don’t 
know. All I can say is, it cer- 
tainly deserves its fine world- 
wide reputation as the de luxe 
whiskey from Ireland. 


ROBUST AS OLD RYE 
MELLOW AS OLD BOURBON 
TANGY AS OLD SCOTCH 


YOUR GUIDE TO GOOD LIQUORS 





© 1937, N. D. P, C. 


| NATIONAL DESTILLERS PR 





THE SAME 


FOR OVER 150 YEARS, 


“BUSHMILLS ‘WHISKEY - 
PRODUCED IN IRELAND 
FORMULA 








THIS WHISKEY IS 9 YEARS OL 
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ALEXD SHAWE, CO., INC., NEW YORK 
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THE WHISKEY THAT HAS EVERYTHING 
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Great Lakes Breezes 


By R. A. HAYNIE 


OLLOWING the annual meeting of the Lake Michigan Yachting Asso- 

ciation, the usual dinner was held, at which the guest of honor, Com- 
modore Otto Barthel of Detroit, presented the Barthel Trophy to the 
crew representing the Association, which won it in the races at Toronto 
last September. 

On exhibition at the dinner was a ten-foot sailing dinghy built by a 
group of boys of the Riis Park Yacht Club, in Chicago. The interest in 
yachting of these boys and those of the eight other yacht clubs comprising 
the Chicago Park District Fleet is the result of a movement sponsored by 
the Lake Michigan Yachting Association to develop an active junior yacht- 
ing organization in Chicago. In two years several hundred boys have been 
enrolled in the several clubs, which are restricted to junior membership, 
and eight of the sailing dinghies have been built by the boys themselves 


and in a manner that would do credit to any building yard. The boats are _ 


from designs furnished free by Phil Rhodes especially for this purpose. 
Phil Rhodes was also a guest at the dinner and was completely over- 
whelmed when Joe Moller, one of the leaders in the junior movement, 
presented him with a medal, suitably inscribed, in appreciation of his 
contribution of the plans. 
+ + + 


This is the dinner season. A unique affaix was most enthusiastically at- 
tended last month. This was a dinner given in honor of John Alden, the 
one and only guest, by those yachtsmen on Lake Michigan who own 
Alden-designed yachts, and their crews. An album of photographs of these 
yachts, autographed by their owners, was presented to Alden as a memento 
of the occasion. 

+ + + 


The Chicago Yacht Club held the annual ‘‘ Winner’s Dinner” in October 
at which prizes for the season’s club races were presented. 

After several years of idle discussion, the Chicago Yacht Club has 
finally inaugurated “Frostbite” racing. This is a result of the enthusiasm 
and persistence of Leeds Mitchell. Some eight dinghies have been racing 
each Sunday in Belmont Harbor for the local championship. It is planned to 
continue the races until the ice ‘‘freezes” them out, but if we have an 
open winter there is a good possibility of a prolonged season. 

There is real enthusiasm for this type of sailing and several new dinghies 
have been ordered. So far there have been no ‘“‘dunkings,” but with the 
heavier blasts of winter approaching, it is hoped that the local fleet will 
not be backward in that most essential phase of the sport. 


+ + + 


A recent notice from the United States Engineer Corps states that a 
series of hearings will be held to ascertain the need for harbors of refuge 
for light draft vessels on the Great Lakes, and this wording includes yachts. 
Hearings are scheduled to be held at Chicago, December 14th; Milwaukee, 
December 15th; and Muskegon, December 17th, for the purpose of as- 
certaining the needs for Lake Michigan. We hope that an intelligent effort 
on the part of yachtsmen and others interested will produce adequate and 
much needed harbors. 

+ + + 


The South Shore Yacht Club of Milwaukee was awarded the 1938 
L.M.Y.A. Regatta which will be held on July 3rd. Probably a record fleet 
will be on hand, not only for the regatta, but to assist the Milwaukee 
yachtsmen in celebrating the building of their new clubhouse. The hos- 
pitality of Milwaukee is so well known that few yachtsmen will miss this 
event. 

The Chicago Yacht Club will schedule races from Chicago to Milwaukee 
on the preceding Friday, the Cruising Division competing for the George 0. 
Clinch Trophy, and the Universal Division for the Col. Robert E. Morse 
Trophy. 

Two more Class R yachts have been added to the South Shore fleet, 
Fantome and Yankee having been brought over from Gull Lake. This will 
add more interest to the joint racing that the two Milwaukee clubs inaug- 
urated this season and which was so successful that it will probably be 4 
permanent arrangement. 
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In this issue of “Yachting” we present a few pictures only 


They tell the truth | 





This shows a small section of our inner harbor looking 
North, containing on the right, 8 steel covered sheds 126 x 
30 ft., and on the left, 5 sheds 95 x 30 ft., and 4, 85 x 25. 


Tom Gifford of Miami, famous fish guide, dropped in with 
the “‘Lady Grace.’’ Tom has just returned from a fishing 
trip off Honolulu where he landed several Blue Marlin and 





many Allison Tuna. His comment of the Daytona Beach 

Boat Works was: ‘‘This is without doubt the finest, most 

I- complete and attractive yacht basin and yard in America. 

Nothing lacking to the smallest detail. It must be seen to 

t, = ae Tom Gifford, P. O. Box 1774, Miami, 
orida.”’ 


it- 
he 


a 


to 





“‘Come on ‘Cap’, and have a little nip before dinner.’ 


Our’80 x 40 Machine Shop of stone construction, airy and 
with plenty of daylight. is shop is “were with the 
ch machine is 


This shows our 100 x 80 ft. three-story, stone constructed 
building which will house our carpenter shop and our boat . i 
building department. Completed Nov. 28th. most modern machinery for all needs. 


individually motor driven. 
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Made as 


The officers’ Club faces the Daytona Beach Boat Works 
and the Halifax River, swept by the eastern breezes there 
is no more comfortable place to rest than on its spacious 
screened-in porches. 


hs ee Fie 


This picture, taken on November 3rd, gives one an idea of 
how it looks along a short section of our docks in the outer 
harbor. All this work was completed November 15th. 


Taken on November 3rd, looking East through one of our 
entrance gates, this shows the 18 ft. stone road, and a few 
of the 150 palm trees being set out. 





a 


as Pronounced by all captains and yacht owners who have visited us to be the finest layout of its kind they have ever seen 


. DAYTONA BEACH BOAT WORKS, INC. | 


i 
g00. Modern Machine and 701 South Beach Street, Daytona Beach, Florida Phones J P#/—211J | 
Carpenter Shop New York Office — Telephone: Digby 4-7291 Night—211-W 


; will Sherburn M. Becker, President L. M. Evans, Secretary and Treasurer M. L. (Buster) Chadwick, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mar. b 


be & Boats designed, built and repaired —Wet storage under steel sheds—Gas, diesel oil and marine supplies—We maintain a 24-hour service ; 
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@ Everywhere afloat, Tuf-Flex—a new, different glass for marine 
application—is performing valiant service in all types of watercraft. 
In portlights, windscreens and deckhouse windows it offers excep- 
tional resistance to rambunctious waves and pounding seas. And 
Tuf-Flex is responsible, too, for an important saving of 30% to 50% 
in weight—it can be used substantially thinner than ordinary glass 
because of its remarkable strength. 

Write today for booklet descriptive of Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate 
Glass—a glass that has the same beauty and clarity as ordinary 
plate glass PLUS many times the strength and exceptional resistance 
to wave and other physical shocks*. 

LIBBEY -OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY . . TOLEDO, OHIO 


* While Tuf-Flex is not unbreakable, its tempering process limits its susceptibility to 
breakage. Chipping or puncturing exposed edges or surfaces causes the glass to disinte- 
grate into small crystals which have a tendency to fly apart. 


TUF-FLEX 


The MATHIS 61-FOOT 
DIESEL CRUISER 














Modern 


Seaworthy 
Fast 


PLUS — Homelike Accommodations 
MATHIS YACHT BUILDING COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


|" YOU see a blond, bespectacled, pipe-smoking young man wandering 
around Broad and Wall Streets plucking imaginary butterflies from the 
winter air and wearing a dazed, vacant look, don’t call a cop and have him 
trundled off to Bellevue’s psychopathic ward. 

Take him by the arm and lead him gently but firmly to the nearest esta- 
minet, apply restoratives and soothing words and he soon will snap out 
of it. You will discover that the object of your sympathy is none other 
than Duncan Sterling, Jr., chairman of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht 
Club race committee. 

He is more to be pitied than scorned, a helpless victim of that dread 
yachting affliction known to the profession as Sixmetreitis. He underwent 
a severe attack of it last summer, but was making rapid progress toward 
complete recovery this autumn when he suffered a terrific relapse. 

Just as he was showing every sign of a return to normal, he heard the 
shocking news that the Royal Northern Yacht Club, in bonnie Scotland, 
had challenged for the Seawanhaka Cup and Scandinavian Gold Cup next 
summer and that our British cousins were coming over for their biennial 
British-American Cup team race. 

That got him down again — and small wonder. He devoted his entire 
summer in 1937 to running Six-Metre races Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
days and, later in the season, week days as well. He ate, drank, and slept 
Six-Metres for months, neglecting business and foregoing his own sailing, 
When it was all over in mid-September, he breathed a deep sigh of relief 
and devoted himself to getting reacquainted with his family and office 
associates. 

And now he will have to do it all over again — that is, unless he suc- 
ceeds in persuading Seawanhaka’s commodore that someone else should 
take over the job. And that isn’t likely. It looks as though durable Duncan 
will be rolling, pitching and bounding around the Sound off Center Island 
in the acrobatic launch Seawanhaka all next summer. 

There will be the usual informal tune-up races, then eliminations and 
final trials to determine defenders for the two challenge trophies and select 
a team for the British-American Cup match. Then there is a good chance, 
too, that the Bermudians will come up for a crack at the King Edward VII 
Cup that Briggs Cunningham brought north with Lulu last spring. Those 
Six-Metre yachts sure do keep Long Island Sound on the international 
yachting nap. 

+> 


Sterling gets one break, though. There is little likelihood that the much 
discussed and equally much postponed international Twelve-Metre series 
will materialize. Phil Roosevelt had no luck in his attempts to pry a chal- 
lenge for 1938 out of the Europeans assembled for the International Yacht 
Racing Union meeting in London. 

That doesn’t mean, though, that there will be no good Twelve-Metre 
racing over here next summer. To the contrary. Sparkman & Stephens, 
Inc., is turning out new ‘‘Twelves” for Fred T. Bedford, the sage of Greens 
Farms, Conn., and Alfred L. Loomis, who was one of the members of the 
Whirlwind syndicate in 1930. 

Tank tests already have been made and work on the new yachts is well 
along. They will be ready in time to race against Van S. Merle-Smith’s 
Seven Seas and Clinton H. Crane’s Gleam, built in 1936 and 1937, respec- 
tively. It may be that Horace Havemeyer’s English-built Mouette and 
Bayard Litchfield’s former Norwegian champion Cantitoe will come back to 
the wars. That will make up a pretty high grade fleet and one or two of the 
owners may be so encouraged by the season’s results that they will go 
to England in 1939 to have a whirl with the big British class of ‘‘Twelves.” 
There is talk of such an expedition as a means of luring the Britishers over 
here in 1940. 

By that time, though, T. O. M. Sopwith or Richard Fairey may bob up 
with another America’s Cup challenge and blooie! the Twelve-Meire series 
will go out the window again. 


+ + + 


Seawanhaka seems to provide most of the executives for Long Island 
Sound’s yachting organizations. Clinton H. Crane was reélected president 
of the Y.R.A., Henry Hill Anderson succeeded Percy S. Weeks as chair- 
man of the Junior Y.R.A. and George Nichols was named for a third 
term as head of the Atlantic Class Association. 

The Y.R.A. elected two new officers. Robert N. Bavier, of Larchmont, 18 
vice president and Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., of Stamford, is secretary. 
Cornelius Shields, of Larchmont, remains as treasurer and the executive 
committee includes William L. Crow, American; Egbert Moxham, Mat- 
hasset Bay; H. R. Kunhardt, Jr., Indian Harbor, and Van 8. Merle-Smith, 
Seawanhaka. 
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FROM Mr. E. H. Ward 
OF EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


“Now that I have had my cruiser, 
Chequit III, in service long enough 
to get acquainted with the twin Ker- 
math Diesels installed in it, I have a 
few comments to make. 


“The power seems unlimited. Equipped 
with 20” x 20” propellers on a boat 
that is so heavy that the amount of 
slip is nearly 50%, the engines turn 
up between 2300 and 2400 r. p. m. 
(through the 2 to 1 Upton reduction 
gears). With a two-inch larger wheel 
and the same pitch, they still turn up 
to somewhat more than 2200. 


“They operate smoothly with no appar- 
ent vibration at any speed and are not 
unduly noisy. They start readily if a 
week or ten days shut down and the 
generator capacity is more than ample, 
even with frequent starts and stops. 


Toronto, Can. 
619 King St., W. 


Boston 


Thos. T. Parker, Inc. 
961 Commonwealth Ave. 


8 TO 450 HORSEPOWER e 











“Their economy seems like a fairy tale. 
I have run over 200 hours on each 
engine and, while I have not a very 
accurate short run record time, I do 
know that I have purchased a total of 
950 gallons of fuel oil at 6c and still 
have 221 gallons of that in my tanks. 
This means I have used less than 3.7 
gallons per hour with both motors run- 
ning. My normal engine speed is about 
1700 to 1800 r. p. m., which gives mea 
boat speed of about 11 miles per hour. 
I don’t know our displacement but the 
boat is 42 feet long by 13 foot beam 
and loaded with 650 gallons of fuel, 
160 gallons of water and 8 people 
aboard for a cruise, she draws 4’ 9”. 
I claim that is luxurious transportation 
on an economical basis. 


“The Upton Kermath gears are cer- 
tainly the right thing to have on a twin 
screw boat. I can turn it around in its 
own length and work around docks 
with no trouble at all, thanks to the 
engine governors and to Upton gears.” 





The Kermath 6-288 six cylin- 
der Kermath Diesel develops 
84 h. p. at 2600 r. p. m. It is 
one of four Diesel sizes now 
offered by Kermath for marine 
installation. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 5893 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


New York 
Bruns, Kimball & Co., 


KERMATH] Fifth Ave. at 15th St. 


Miami 
J. Frank Knorr, Inc., 
528 N. W. Seventh Ave. 


A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 
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f 





A 20-mile-an-hour Matthews Cruiser powered 
with twin 113 h. p. Kermath Diesels. 


pores 


® 


31-foot Chris Craft with 84 h. p, Kermath 
Diesel to give 15-16 m. p. h. 











A 65-footer powered by twin Kermath 113 
h. p. Diesels. 








Government Mail Boat 65-foot steel design 
driven by 160 h. p. Kermath Diesel to give 
14 m. p.h. 





Baltzer 38-foot cruiser powered with a Ker- 
math Diesel 6-cylinder engine. 








64-foot Dutch cruiser powered with twin 
84 h. p. Kermath Diesels. 


GASOLINE AND DIESEL ENGINES e 2 TO 12 CYLINDERS 
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WINNING POWER in more 


than a Dozen Countries 








“Clean Sweep” 
in its Class 
A, 


In Finland, this 18 ft. boat, 

powered by a Model 4-58 Lycoming ‘ 

Engine, captured every race in its class, during 1937. The 58 Horse 

Power Engine drives the boat at the rate of 26.6 knots (about 30 

miles per hour). The builder is Suortin Veneveistamo, Helsingfors, 

Finland. Ask your boat yard or engine dealer about Lycoming power. 
Lycoming Manufacturing Company (Marine Division), Williamsport, Penna. 


LY COMING 


ARINE EN G 
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VALSPAR Whites will not yellow, gray 
or lose their lustre. . . will stand scrub- 
bing . . . and are impervious to staining, 
oily water and discoloring harbor gases. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Paint Makers for 105 Years 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
In Canada— 
The Valspar Corporation, Ltd., Toronto 


VALSPAR ge FINISHES 


BOTTOM PAINTS ¢ TOPSIDE PAINTS 
DECK PAINTS e VARNISHES © CABIN ENAMELS 





ha har Ponting 











YACHTING 


The junior organization kept A. E. Luders, Jr., American, as secretary; 
Jesse A. B. Smith, Stamford, treasurer, and Robert W. Carrick, Larch- 
mont, corresponding secretary. 

+ + + 


Ernest L. Stavey, the portly, amiable Huntington squire who serves 
the Y.R.A. and North American Yacht Racing Union as assistant 
secretary, has another job. The Junior Y.R.A. has retained him in a similar 
capacity. That will make his office the fountainhead of most of the yacht- 
ing news and should result in a more efficient dissemination thereof. 


+ + + 


Experiences with the blustery breezes that have played havoc with the 
earlier Frostbite races this autumn have just about persuaded the “BO” 
and Class X skippers that they need some sort of a shorter rig for heavy 
weather winter sailing. The boats, with their tall, narrow, loose-footed 
mainsails spreading 72 square feet of canvas, come close to being unmanage- 
able when the wintry winds pipe up. Seems as though the boys will come 
up with a storm sail of moderate proportions. 


+ + + 


Irish Pennants: There will be no dearth of candidates for the office of 
Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath at the next Frostbite Yacht 
Club meeting. Walter Rowe and Hervey Stockder, of the Essex ‘‘X’s,” 
were summarily dunked in the Connecticut early in November. . . . All 
the pirates are not operating in the Mediterranean. One lifted Sam Weth- 
erill’s Class X dink Fifi from the Larchmont float and put her down 
somewhere else, so Sam did not take part in Larchmont’s opening. . . . 
The yachting reporters on the Boston and New York dailies have given Ed- 
mund Lang, chairman of the New York Yacht Club race committee, a 
leather bound traveling clock as a token of their appreciation of his always | 
friendly coéperation. . . . Death snatched Walter S. Sullivan, Y.R.A. 
recorder and perennial prexy of the Percentage Handicap Class, from us on 
November 9th. Committee boats won’t seem the same without ruddy, 
rotund Walter, his inevitable cigar and his store of yachting reminiscences, 
Davy Jones’s locker will be gayer for his presence, the Sound sadder for 
his absence. ..... They say that New Rochelle’s Class D dinghy fleet, 
organized last season, will not be active this winter. Freddy Gade, the ace 
of that unit, may do a bit of racing with the Manhasset Bay crowd. Inci- 
dentally, young Bobby Fraser is going great guns over there. When he 
loses a Class D race, it is an event. . . . Rudy Schaefer has sold Edlu to 
his brother Emil and is working with Sparkman «& Stephens on plans fora 
new boat for the 1938 Bermuda race. 


From the Gulf of Maine 


By ELIZABETH COOPER 


HARLES P. COX, of Shelburne, Nova Scotia, left Portland on Noven- 
ber 10th in his 37-foot ketch Naomi on a three-year ’round-the-world 
cruise. With him as crew were John Gagnon and Everett McDonald, also 
of Shelburne. They are planning to go down the coast to the West Indies, 
through the Panama Canal, across the Pacific to the South Seas, and 
through the Mediterranean to England, which was originally Mr. Cox’s 
home. 

The stop in Portland was quite unintentional. The course had been set 
from Cape Sable to Boston, but Naomi ran into all sorts of trouble on this 
first leg of the passage. A combination of strong westerly winds and com- 
pass trouble put her off the course, and after riding out part of the gale to 
a sea anchor it was decided to put in for a few days’ rest. 

Naomi was designed by William Roué and launched from the yards of 
Kenneth McAlpine & Son, at Shelburne, only a few weeks ago. 


+ + + 


The Centerboard Club of Portland held its annual dinner in the last 
part of October. Cups were awarded, and there were several speakers, in- 
cluding Harvey Williams, president of the Cape Cod Boat Building Com- 
pany, who commented on the tremendous increase in interest in small boat 
sailing during the past few years. 


+ + + 


C. A. Morse & Sons, of Thomaston, may be given a contract for a fleet 
of twenty oyster draggers if two draggers now being built for a New York 


firm prove successful. The firm has built a number of beam trawlers during 
the past year. 


+ + + 


Joseph T. Davidson, of the Davidson Yacht Yards, Inc., in South Port- 
land, has hauled two government 60-foot ‘‘L” boats this month and ex- 
pects orders for general overhauling of several Coast Guard boats. 
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eet, the gift of gifts — a Richardson. 
a e. Richardsons are big, staunch, 100% round bottom cruisers 
: having plenty of space in which you and your family can cruise 
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ora and live aboard in comfort. They are not expensive to pur- 
chase, to own or to operate. 
Your thorough investigation of various sizes and makes will : 
cause you to choose a Richardson if you are interested in ob- 
taining the type of design, quality of material and skilled 
workmanship that gives carefree ownership and the greatest The 32’ 10’ Single Cabin Enclosed Bridge Cruis- 
be 4 value for your dollars regardless of the amount you pay. sbout 15: tieaslfuity desiangd, Rae sae: Agno 
: : : for service and comfort. It is a most exceptional 
= Richardsons are priced from $1965 to $5378 depending on value at $4590-at the factory. 
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The VINYARD “Fifty” for 1938 


“THE TRUE EXCEL 


OF FINE CONSTRU 


IS AVAILABLE If 
VINYARD cr 














This Amazing New Fabric Was 


Developed specifically as a 
quality cover fabric for yacht 
cushions, HOOPERWOOD 
KUSHON KLOTH has met almost 
unbelievable tests of use and 
abuse. It is decidedly smart 
and colorful—yet simply can- 
not fade, stain, crack or peel. 
Resists salt water, direct sun- 
light, mildew, alcohol, gaso- 
line, oil and WEAR! Made in a 
wide range of attractive colors 
. .. for yacht cushions, pillows, 
transom covers, spray hoodsand 
boat covers for yacht tenders. 
Ask your boatyard, builder or 


dealer or send us his name. 


320 Broadway, New York 


FADEPROOF 














BUILT for Yacht Service! 





———— 





All Your Canvas 


Paint your old cov. 
with FIRE CHIEF nag 
Pound—and they will 
not only look better 
and last far longer 
but will be Protected 
against every acci- 
dental cause of fire 
F or all new covers, 
insist on the mill- 
finished FIRE CHIEF 
Cotton Duck. In either 
form, the FIRE CHIEF 
finish resists fire, water 
mildew—pays for itself 
in Extra Wear—and 


WON'T WASH OUT. 








San Francisco, Cal. 


“FIREPROOF” 





WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 


General Offices: 
JUNIPER AND CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago 


HOOPERWOOD KUSHON KLOTH 


STAINPROOF 


WEARPROOF 








YACHTING 
Florida Trade Winds 


By VIVYAN HALL 


F THE races held at Jacksonville, Billy Arnold for the second year 
took both the St. Johns Yachting Association championship and the 
Alfred I. duPont Trophy by winning eight straight weekly races. Only two 
points behind came Dick Foster, to take first honors in Class B, while the 
other classes were led by Malcolm Fortson, Jr., in ‘A,’’ Sam Marshall in 
Class C, Wilson Baldwin in “D,” and Malcolm Fortson, Sr., in “F.” 
George Gibbs showed up the final day with a new dinghy of his own design 
and construction. With dinghies well established in Miami, the addition of 
this class should assure intercity racing between the two most important 
ports on the east coast. The Gibbs Company, by the way, is reported work- 
ing up some stock cruisers from the designs of Eldredge-McInnis, yacht 
designers of Boston. 
+ + + 


Southern motor boat racing fans are all pleased with the news that Com- 
modore George Cannon’s Grey Goose, of Cocoa-Rockledge, finished the 
season at the head of the 225 Class hydroplanes. Hugh Gingras, local boat- 
builder, was the driver of Grey Goose and is now grooming her in the hope of 
continuing her victories through the Florida racing season. 


+ + + 


At St. Augustine, Dockmaster Chester reports some early arrivals. These 
include J. H. Nunnally’s Cora J., J. J. Reiss’ Caprice, E. E. Bishop’s 
Carita, F. T. Towles’ Mother Goose, Lawrence Chapin’s Lawsacha, W. H. 
Snyder’s Syb-Bill, and George Graves’ Regardless. At West Palm Beach, 
Dockmaster R. A. Watts made one of the first reservations for Mrs. J. P. 
Donahue’s Freedom, from New York. The Hopkins Marine Hardware Co., 
West Palm Beach, has enlarged the store, giving twice the floor space and 
stocking a line of outboard boats. 


At Fort Lauderdale, boats are being rapidly brought out from wet stor- 
age berths and placed in commission. Among those already out from C. R. 
Breckenridge’s Lauderdale Yacht Basin are H. O. Rea’s Edorea V, James 
E. Bartlett’s Tarpon, L. E. Butzman’s Tramp, and Herbert’ Pulitzer’s 
Dart. The Dooley Basin and Dry Dock Co. has been commissioning 
Albert Pack’s Chieftain, Edward J. Clark’s Dream Lady, H. M. Bidwell’s 
Sprite, G. Culver’s La Verriere, R. W. Barr’s Maud, J. B. Elliston’s Sea 
Witch, and F. 8. Magranis’ Jay Tee. 


+ + + 


At the Flamingo Hotel, Miami Beach, practically all the available space 
has been reserved. Yachts to be moved here are Virago, owned by George 
F. Getz, of Chicago; Ellenar, Chapman J. Root, Terre Haute; Onwego, 
George L. Bourne, New York; Sunshine III, Harvey W. Harper, Larch- 
mont, N. Y., Althea, George W. Berger, New Haven; Northwind, Stanton 
Griffis, New York; Silver Heels, Charles A. Criqui, Buffalo; Pleiades, J. 
Lester Parsons, New York; Charlotte II, Alfred DeCozen, Newark; 
Marybelle, W. E. Ferguson, New York; and Carolina, James T. Howard, 
Washington. 


+ + + 


It is good to hear that Houston Wall, who has not owned a boat since 
he sold his record-making Haligonian away from Tampa, is getting back 
into the game. He has just received a new sloop designed by W. C. Disbrow, 
3rd, and built by the River Heights Boat Works. William B. Leeds, of 
New York, who bought the 230-foot Diesel yacht Stranger in Los Angeles, 
has named her Moana. He has reserved a berth for the winter at the city 
yacht basin in Miami. 


+ + + 


Convinced of the illegality of the recent Florida act compelling a license 
from every pleasure boat in the state carrying fishing tackle, the Miami 
Rod and Reel Club has advised all club boat owners to refuse to comply, 
and reports that up to this writing there have been no arrests for violation. 
So it may be that this act will not prove as troublesome as was at first 
feared. Meanwhile, the chambers of commerce of Daytona Beach, West 
Palm Beach, Miami Beach and Miami are starting action to have the act 
nullified by either a test case or court injunction. 
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The small amount of space required by Hall-Scott 
INVADERS, is well shown by the above photograph. 





aAcfr 


“Hall'Scott 


Twin WALL-SCOTT 


d 2 
INVADERS Drive 
TONYA al 26 m.p.h. 
: 
: Fifty-two feet over all, twelve feet four beam, and three feet draft, twin 250 h.p. Hall-Scott 
Ks direct drive INVADERS drive Tonya at better than 26 m.p.h., to make her one of-our out- 
standing express cruisers. Built by Dawn Cruisers, Inc., and owned by Mr. Frank Feeney, of. 
Pr Philadelphia, Tonya’s power plant has proved so exceptionally satisfactory that Dawn Cruis- 
a ers, Inc., have determined to make their 1938 Dawns available with the Hall-Scott INVADER. 
I The Hall-Scott INVADER is without question the first choice of experienced naval architects, 
7 builders, and yachtsmen wherever a power plant of the highest quality is called for. Singly or 
in multiple, Hall-Scott INVADERS are used in many of the finest motor yachts, sport fishing 
_ boats, express cruisers, scout and picket boats, and water taxis, from 40 to 100 feet in length. 
oe When fitted with reduction gears, they advantageously supplant the so-called “heavy duty” 
e engine. They weigh from 14 to 14 as much, cost from 44 to 14 as much, and require much 
less engine room space. Fuel consumption is very low—only .58 pounds per horse-power hour. 
i 


ly, RALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


oa Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company + 2850 7th Street, Berkeley, California 
i 


Jest NEW YORK, N. Y., 254 WEST 31ST STREET « LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 5041 SANTA FE AVENUE « SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
act 907 WESTERN AVENUE ¢ IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT COMPANY OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, Inc. is happy to announce the ac- 
quisition of the Moulton Company. This fine little boat will be 
manufactured at our Plant under our supervision in 1938. 


QUINCY ADAMS YACHT YARD, INC. 


\1 ‘ ows refinements 


2. Demountable 
\ Hollow Mast 


\ 3 . Specially 


\ contecboard 
aad endl 


QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS 






























PRO LERS 


Hyde extends seasonal 
greetings to friends, users 
and dealers everywhere. 
We have enjoyed pre- 
paring our monthly 
message to reach you in 
these pages and you have 
shown appreciation by 
your loyal support. Merry 
Christmas and a Pros- 
perous New Year to you. 


we 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 


Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers Ass'n 


























YACHTING 


With the Miami-Nassau race only nine weeks away, Robert Johnson’; 
Stormy Weather, last year’s winner, has checked in, reporting a recor: 
breaking southbound sail and the news that Harkness Edwards’ Winsom: 
Too, now cutter-rigged, is soon to follow from City Island. Bunching up the 
tropical cruising race series with the 25-mile Lipton Trophy race off Miami 
on February 5th, the Miami-Nassau race on the 8th, the Governor’s race 
at Nassau on the 12th, and the St. Petersburg-Habana event on March 5th, 
gives the boat owners some excellent racing and interesting cruises, out 
and back, in the space of four weeks. 


Detroit River and Lake Erie News 
By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


HE addition of the Eight-Metre Whippet to the fleet of the Erie Yacht 

Club this summer and the training of a young crew for the boat, prom- 
ise some activity on Lake Erie in this class next season. Whippet is owned 
by William L. Gilmore. 


+ + + 


A varied group of yachting talent is on the staff of the new Clarke Engi- 
neering Company which has just announced a new underwater outboard 
motor. Heading the organization is Russell A. Alger, Jr., who has won the 
Class B division of the Bermuda Race once and the Port Huron-Mackinac 
Race three times. William Taylor, power boat race judge and timer, is chief 
engineer, and heading the sales department is Charles H. Pronto, inter- 
preter and guardian of public relations for the foreign race drivers in 
Florida a couple of years ago, and at Detroit and Washington this year. 


+ + + 


William H. Thomas, of Cleveland, has been elected commander of the 
newly formed Power Squadron at Vermilion, Ohio. Members of the 
Mentor Harbor Yacht Club, just east of Cleveland, recently met to start 
squadron classes. Twenty-eight attended, ten of them women, a new 
record of attendance of the fair sex in these parts. 


+ + + 


The slate of officers of the Inter-Lake Yachting Association for 1938 is 
as follows: Wilbur Wright, Cleveland, commodore; A. R. Hackett, De- 
troit, vice commodore; Joseph Harbrecht, Sandusky, rear commodore. 

The “R” Class at Cleveland should see new life again next summer be- 
cause of several late season changes of ownership. Lee Wilson brought 
Cotton Blossom home from Rochester and Al Mastics sailed over from the 
same port with Vitesse. Thomas H. Jones bought Cheemaun from Dr. 
R. E. Barnes, of C. Y. C. Wilson’s Latonka was sold to the Erie Yacht 
Club which is showing considerable new life in its sailing fleet. Yankee and 
Fantome, last of the fleet of good “‘R’s”’ at Gull Lake, Michigan, have gone 
to Milwaukee, Wis. 


+ + + 


The Detroit Boat Club has started two of the new I.L.Y.A. one-design 
cat boats in its shops. These boats will be Nos. 1 and 2 of the cats built 
from the plans accepted last spring by the Inter-Lake. 

Cy Gillette, young skipper of the Crescent Sail Yacht Club, defeated the 
old time skippers of the cat boat fleets of the Inter-Lake Yachting Associa- 
tion area in October winning the classic S. O. Richardson Memorial 
Trophy. Gillette is 23 years old but has been crewing for his father since 
he was nine. He defeated skippers who have been sailing cats since they 
were introduced here in 1905. 

Po le 


Mackworth Rees, of Detroit, has purchased Lady Jane, 60-foot ketch, 
from John H. Bartlett, Jr., of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., and Henry White, of 
Bayview, has bought Dr. Stanley Gardner’s Jamie II, of Cleveland. Both 
yachts will be entered in next year’s race to Mackinac. Another possibility 
is the 47-foot yawl Borealis, recently purchased from Earl Holley by 
Wendell Anderson of the Grosse Pointe Club. The new owner has been 
active in power boating on the Lakes and at Bermuda. The purchase of 
Borealis marks his advent into sailing. 
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Now "On the Ways”— 


The January Motor Boat Show 
Number of YACHTING 


The Big Motor Boat Show Number of 
YACHTING for 1938 is now “onthe ways” 
and will be published on January 7th. 


There will be no increase in our regular 
50 cent single copy price,* so readers this 
year will again find in YACHTING the 
“most for their money”. 


More copies of YACHTING’s 1937 Show 
Number were sold than of the show num- 


ber of any other publication in the boating 


field. 


For weeks our Editors have been prepar- 
ing the editorial content of this issue, which 
will be replete with all that goes to make an 
interesting and instructive, enjoyable and 
entertaining Motor Boat Show Number. 


YACHTING CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
205 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Enclosed is my check for $.......... 











In addition to all the regular monthly fea- 
tures and departments of YACHTING, this 
issue will reflect the spirit of the Show it- 
self. Many pages will be devoted to illus- 
trations and descriptions of the exhibits 
themselves and no effort nor expense will 
be spared to make this big Motor Boat 


Show Number invaluable to the reader. 


Whether you attend the Show or not you 
will want this big Show Number. 


To those who prefer to buy YACHTING at 
newsstands, we would suggest that you 
have your newsdealer reserve a copy for 
you now-—or, better still, enter your sub- 


scription and save $2.00 a year. 


*In the United States 


——SS=S==S SP FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Please enter my subscription for YACHTING, to start with the big January Motor Boat Show Number. 


1 YEAR. oie aa $4.00 ‘a mee Name Tre rere eee ee ee ee ee 
Term of 
2 YEA RS ie Baise eee $7.00 C] Subscription Address 
3 YEARS ba Sec arson $1 0.00 [] You Prefer eeeeceeeveeeree eer eeseeveeveeeeeeseeeeeeseeseeseses ene 
Canadian postage 50 cents a year additional Cily ...casescenseeedeyueeeaneeenen SOO a ike) 
Foreign postage $1.00 a year additional Please print or write name and address clearly 











Designed by 
PHILIP L. RHODES 


of Cox & Stevens, Inc. 


Price 


$175.00 f.0.b. 


_ West Mystic, Conn. 
(Crating $5.00 extra) 





Length, overall, 714’; Greatest Beam, 3’ 11°’; Max- 
imum Height at bow 13”; amidship 20” at stern 18”. 
Weighs Only 93 Pounds. 


Ideal yacht tender where extreme compactness is 
desired. Stows solidly on cabin roof under main boom. 
7 Safe, seaworthy, easy to row. 


Construction: Philippine Mahogany, finished bright; 
white oak frames; hackmatack knees. 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD - INC: 


Custom-built Yachts e Commercial Boats 
Sailboats e Dinghies 
oy cob doles Mo belo We st} olob ba Mm MED Dele pbel-W s(-Leledelob tales eB belo] 


WEST MYSTIC CONNECTICUT 
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YACHTING 
West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


NE of the most interesting new boats on the Pacific Coast in severa! 
years is building at the Wilmington Boat Works. She is a 63-foot 
cruising-racing sloop for Jascha Heifetz, violinist, from designs by Nicholas 
S. Potter. The new yacht is a double-ender, typical of many Potter designs, 
with a water line length of 40 feet. Hoisting 1,585 square feet of working 
canvas, with her main truck 72 feet above the deck, she will have a Univer- 
sal rating of 32.8. Below decks she has berths for seven. 

With fairly high freeboard for a boat of her type, she will be single 
planked below the water line and double planked above. She will have 
234-inch bent oak frames, 16 inches between centers, and similar staunch 
construction throughout, with teak deck and mahogany trim. Practically 
flush decked, she will have a small deckhouse aft, somewhat like the Potter- 
designed cutter Endymion. Her auxiliary power plant will be a Covic 
opposed piston Diesel, driving an off center propeller through gears. She is 
expected to be in commission next April. Heifetz has sold his 68-foot yawl 
Galatea to Dick Powell, of Hollywood. 


+ + + 


The South Coast sailing season was brought to a close on the last October 
week-end by team races between Six-Metre teams from the Newport 
Harbor and Los Angeles Yacht Clubs. The former won by a score of 34 
points to 29. 

The Newport Harbor squad included Alfred Rogers’ Synnove and Russell 
Simmons’ Ay-Ay-Ay (high point winners of the series), and John Swigart’s 
Ripples. In the Los Angeles team were Bill Slater’s Lanai, John Hilts’ 
Gallant, Willis Hunt’s Caprice and Wesley Smith’s new 30-Square-Metre 
cruiser Debutante. Debutante, ably sailed by Glenn Waterhouse, found the 
light going on San Pedro Bay to her liking and in the second race, on 
Sunday, took second place, a few seconds behind Synnove. On the previous 
Sunday, a ‘“‘Blue”’ team of ‘‘Sixes,’’ led by Simmons in Ay-Ay-Ay, took 
the measure of the ‘“‘ Whites,”’ captained by Slater in Lanai, after a fourth 
race sail-off. 

ee 

On October 30th, the annual Six-Metre race for the Avian Trophy was 
captured handily by Ay-Ay-Ay. The race was sailed in light weather over 
the San Pedro-Point Fermin-Long Beach triangle. Second honors went to 
Synnove, followed by Lanai, Ripples, Gallant and Caprice. 


+ + + 


The “Eights” also wound up their summer season on October 31st when 
William A. Bartholomae, Jr., sailing Yucca, captured the first leg on the 
new Santa Maria Trophy, offered for annual competition by Pierpont 
Davis. Yucca beat Raymond Paige’s Prelude by nearly two minutes 
over a 14-mile windward-leeward course. Davis’ Santa Maria was third. 


+ + + 


A new set of articles and bylaws was presented to the Southern California 
Yachting Association at its November meeting, which are designed both 
to extend the scope of the organization and to clarify various points con- 
cerning its administration of the sport along the South Coast. They will 
receive their final touching up at the December session and are expected to 
be formally adopted in January, so that they will be in force for the 1938 
season. 

Samuel Dauchy was chosen as the association’s voting delegate, and 
William L. Stewart, Jr., second delegate, to the annual meeting of the 
North American Yacht Racing Union, held in New York, on November 
19th. 

a 

Bubbles . . . The Annual meeting and dinner of the Los Angeles Yacht 
Club will be held December 10th. Election of officers and presentation of 
trophies will be the main business. The meeting will close the most pro- 
gressive year in the club’s long history. Under the guidance of Commodore 
W. L. Stewart, Jr., the L. A. Y. C. in 1937 commissioned its splendid new 
clubhouse and anchorage at San Pedro. . . . Fred Lewis, peregrinating 
cruising champion of the Newport Harbor Yacht Club, is reported to have 
sold his third Stranger, a converted Swedish freighter, to William B. Leeds, 
Jr., of New York. Lewis is expected to announce plans shortly for construc- 
tion of a 140-foot Diesel cruiser, from plans by a leading West Coast de- 
signer. . . . Douglas MacKenzie’s Movie Star II nosed out Earl Spangler’s 
veteran Maia last month in the finale of the fall championship series of the 
Long Beach Star Class fleet, with Penguin, Sir Salty and Skipper IT trail- 
ing. . . . Peggy Slater, young sister of “Lanai Bill,’’ celebrated her ac- 
quisition of the Pacific Interclub sloop Spindrift from John Stickney last 
month by capturing the Los Angeles Yacht Club’s closing race at San 
Pedro. Spindrift defeated Zephyr, Sans Gene, Atalanta and Fran. . 
Morgan Adams’ 136-foot steel schooner Enchantress, now being refitted at 
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San Pedro, is announced as the first entry in the Trans-Pacific Yacht Club’s 
projected race from Southern California to Tahiti next summer. Another 
possible starter is Silsby Spalding’s 109-foot schooner Ramona. . . . Wes- 
ley D. Smith, “spark plug” of South Coast power cruiser races and owner 
of the cruiser Sea Dog, has succumbed to the wiles of the windjammers by 
buying the 30-Square-Metre Debutante from Roy J: Corbett, of Seattle. 
. . . Dr. Albert Soiland, honorary commodore of the Trans-Pacific Yacht 
Club, has just published “Trans-Pacific Ocean Races and the Trans- 
Pacific Yacht Club,”’ a volume of interest to all amateurs who have, or who 
hope to, cruise the Pacific. In ‘‘Doe’s” colorful style, the book details the 
history of Trans-Pacific racing from the inception of the Honolulu Race, in 
1906, to the 1936 event, in which 22 yachts started for Diamond Head. . . . 
Fellows & Stewart’s yards, at San Pedro, have delivered Mer-Dream, a 
32-foot flying bridge fishing cruiser, to William W. Valentine, of Los 
Angeles, and have started work on a 32-foot day cruiser for the personal 
use of Joe Fellows, Sr. The Valentine craft develops 22 knots with two 
85 hp. Kermaths. Fellows’ boat is expected to show 20 knots with a pair 
of 90 hp. Kermaths. 


Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


EARING up well in the autumn breezes, the new Yankee One Design 

sailed every day at Marblehead until the harbor was as bare of yachts 

as Mother Hubbard’s locker. She was finally hauled at Graves’ during the 

first week of November where the number one boat of an expected big 
fleet of Yankees is still on display. 


a ee 


The active racing scene has now shifted from the Atlantic to the Charles 
River Basin, around the corner, where the Technology sailors have been 
sweeping the river in the intercollegiate dinghy competition. The high 
performance to date of the Tech sailors was the winning of the Boston 
Dinghy .Club’s Intercollegiate Challenge Cup, which has been on a cruise 
to the lockers of Cornell and Brown. This regatta was featured by the 
presentation to the Intercollegiate Yacht Racing Association of the Henry 
Adams Morss Memorial Trophy, emblematic of its annual spring dinghy 
championship. 

ae 


It looks as if Marblehead will finally accede to the new International 
Y. R. U. rule governing Eight-Metres, which has laid down a minimum 
beam and made restrictions on Genoas and parachutes. The new “Eight” 
laid down at Britt Brothers’ yard, West Lynn, from designs of the office 
of E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., will qualify under the new rule and it is expected 
that the other “Eights’’ will comply. The new “Eight” has an ingenious 
sail plan and deck arrangement. She looks fast and her sections are power- 
ful. There is a rumor bruited around that Sparkman & Stephens are design- 
ing an “Eight” for a Marblehead yachtsman. Further activity in 
Eight-Metre circles finds Charles Francis Adams’ Thisbe undergoing keel 
changes at Lawley’s yard. Edmund Gabriel’s Marbet, the old Fife boat, 
has been measured under the new rule. More interest than ever is being 
shown and designers are busy with sail and rigging changes which should 
improve the older boats. 

+ + + 


A new 63-foot clipper bow schooner is building at Britt Brothers for 
Theodore W. Little, of Cohasset, from designs of L. Francis Herreshoff. 
She will be similar in type to the 49-foot schooner Joann, with Marconi 
rig and shorter overhangs. 

+ + + 


_ The start of an interesting new class is noted in the 15-foot double-ender 
just finished at Simms’ yard, Dorchester, from plans by Sparkman & 
Stephens. Sparkman & Stephens have sold a 38-foot sloop, a sister ship to 
Baltica which Palmer Scott built last year for C. T. Crocker. The new boat 
goes to a prominent New England yachtsman and was built at Southwest 
Harbor. A new 74-foot yawl from the board of Sparkman & Stephens will 
be built at the Quincy Adams yard. Tom Dabney’s yawl Ptarmigan has 
been chartered for three months to Prof. Samuel E. Morison, of Harvard 
University, for a cruise to the Spanish Main. 


+ + + 
l'Idredge-McInnis, Inc., have finished designs for an 18-foot family 


launch and a large fleet will be built at Wareham. The 29-foot auxiliary 
cutter Scoter, a new boat built by Harvey Gamage from Alden designs, has 
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« THE ANNAPOLIS 


tr FIFTY-FOUR 





* Custom Craftsmanship 


HE ANNAPOLIS FIFTY-FOUR is a custom con- 
se structed yacht, built on a proven standardized hull 
design, with individualized interior arrangements and 
finish created to owner's order. Speeds up to 20 m.p.h. 
Custom features include: Double planked hull, teak 
cockpit and side decks, Honduras mahogany houses and 
trim, sound-proofing throughout. Twin-screw, Diesel or 
gasoline power plant optional. Other models in 40 and 
x? 47 feet. Custom designs up to 125 feet. 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, Inc. 


Ww Plant New York Office 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 110 EAST 42nd ST. 
Tel. 1077 Tel. CAledonia 5-4494 
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MODERNIZE YOUR 
YACHT’S CONTROLS 


while you’re fitting out! 


Good hulls age mighty slowly. But obsolescence 
certainly takes a heavy toll from yacht equipment! 
Controls, for instance, have just undergone a revo- 
lution. Rods, wires, cables, bell-cranks, chains and 
heave-ho gearshift handles are antiquated relics 
now. Bendix Hydraulic and Vacuum Finger-Tip 
Controls do the job so much better, with so much 
less effort. Cost less, installed, too, because installa- 
tion is so simplified! Ask your favorite yard, archi- 
tect, engineer, or write Bendix now. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
(Marine Division) 449 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Ind. 





BENDIX 


Modern Marine Remote Controls 
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CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


to last a 
lifetime 


In more than 50 years of 
service at sea, no Chelsea 
clock has ever worn out. 
Models for home or office 
are available with or with- 
out ship's bell strike — in 
nautical, period or modern 
design. At your jeweler, or 
marine supply house, or 
write us for booklet. Chel- 
sea Clock Company, 286 
Everett Avenue, Chelsea, 
Massachusetts. 
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De Chelsea 
Cocks 

















Now is the time— 
TO PLAN YOUR NEXT BOAT 


MOTOR BOATS 
By WILLIAM ATKIN 


The perfect handbook for anyone who is considering the 
construction or purchase of a boat. Dozens of designs with 
an expert analysis of each to show what conditions they 
meet, and helpful information on operating. 


“A book which could hardly be more helpful to the 


would-be designer... the boat enthusiast should waste 
no time in getting it... — OUTDOORS 
$2.50 





And for the Ship's Library: 
By H. A. CALAHAN 
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at any bookstore, or direct from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York City 
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been sold to J. Mosher of Rhode Island. The 33-foot auxiliary sloo), 
Wanderer has been bought by H. M. Davidson, of Boston, through the 
office of Eldredge-McInnis. sige 

The 40-foot auxiliary cutter Narwhal has changed hands from Donald 
C. Starr to Robert Leeson, of the Eastern Yacht Club, through the office 
of E. Arthur Shuman, Jr. She was designed by Phil Rhodes, of New York, 
and has had a successful racing career. She will be completely overhauled 
at Simms’ yard and made ready for the 1938 Bermuda Race. Other sales 
through the same office include the 26-foot auxiliary knockabout Sanderling 
from Henry Buhler to Samuel Bryant, of Boston; and the 31-foot auxiliary 
sloop Albris from Paul F. Seavey to Dr. Benjamin Tenney, of Boston. The 
Six-Metre Bobkat II has been sold down to Baltimore by Shuman in 
junction with Gordon Raymond, of Cox & Stevens. She will race in the 


Chesapeake next summer with the other former Marblehead boats 
Cherokee and Silroc. 


de cee 

At Hull, eighteen signed contracts are in for the 18-foot over all one- 
design cutter type Sea Birds from the plans of Fred Goeller. These are 
being built at Frank Lamb’s, Scituate. The efforts of Commodore R. Oliver 
Olson and Junior Commodore Howard Palmer haye insured the Hull Yacht 


Club a fleet of twenty boats. A new clubhouse at Allerton will be on deck 
next season. 


ie wae 

Nathaniel F. Ayer, George B. Henderson, Robert A. Leeson, Benjamin 
C. Tower and Donald C. Watson were confirmed as the committee to 
nominate officers and standing committees for the coming year at the third 
general meeting of the Eastern Yacht Club. The Corinthian Yacht Club 
elected a nominating committee of Eugene Connolly, Everett Brown, F. 
Everett Winslow, Arnold Wood and Richard S. Bushnell. Splendid “shots” 
of the Corinthian’s racing season at Marblehead were shown by Frederick 
Bushnell at the meeting of the club. 


+ + + 


Boston boats bound south for the winter include the 50-foot over all 
auxiliary cutter Kittyhawk VII (ex-Actaea), which is making her home 
port in Marblehead next summer. She has left for Miami and will take part 
in the Miami-St. Pete, and the Miami-Nassau races. Also, Harry E..Noyes’ 
100-foot power cruiser Seyon (ex-Edamina IV); the 70-foot auxiliary yawl 
Ptarmigan, chartered by Tom Dabney; and the 99-foot auxiliary schooner 
Blue Dolphin, under charter. The 75-foot over all schooner Lion’s Whelp 
may be another visitor in southern waters. 


+ + + 


Andy Hepburn’s “ Brixham Trawler ”’ is still in the water in Manchester 
harbor and at present writing is the only yacht left in Salem Bay. 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 


By JEFF DAVIS 


HINGS in Narragansett Bay yacht yards are pretty quiet just now. 

Most of the hauling has been done, although a few craft are still afloat. 
Shaw and Lemos, at Riverside, Fitz-Newman and Alder, at Warren, 
Herreshoff, at Bristol, and Bent, at East Greenwich, are all poring over 
blueprints and estimating on plans for new boats. Thurston, at Barrington, 
whose shop is a barn in his back yard, has started work on a bunch of eight 
or ten National One-Design knockabouts, and Arthur Wood, in Providence, 
who isn’t a professional boatbuilder at all but builds small ones because he 
likes to in his spare time, has a lot of five of the same class to keep him at 
home nights and Sundays. One of them is for his own boy and the others 
for neighbors’ boys. But the fountain head of small boat sailing is the 
Edgewood Yacht Club where, they say, there will be ten new Beetle cat 
boats and seven new Snipes added to the fleet next spring. 


+ + + 


The Barrington Yacht Club held its annual meeting October 29th and 
elected officers — in fact, re-elected most of them, for a Barrington annual 
meeting is generally one of the most peaceful gatherings of salt water 
addicts to be found anywhere. They just appoint a nominating com- 
mittee, which brings in a slate, someone moves that the committee’s report 
be accepted, the secretary is instructed to cast one ballot, and the election 
is over. So far, in the history of the Barrington Yacht Club, there has never 
been a demand for a recount. So the secretary re-elected Commodore 
Amory S. Skerry, Vice Commodore LaVerne A. Matthews, Secretary 
Franklin N. Crowell, Treasurer Edwin F. Sherman, Directors Elmer *. 
Horton and Edwin F. Sherman, and chairman of the race committee Henry 
A. Street, and elected Russell W. Field rear commodore. 
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CASEY 33’ KNOCKABOUT 
AUXILIARY 


Dimensions: f 
L.O.A. 33/0” Uf 
L.W.L. 25’0” 

Beam 9/6” 
Draft 5/5” i 

















The above photo ‘aes how trim and a she 
looks, also a little of her speed 

HE CASEY 33-ft. Knockabout Auxil- 

iary has proven her metal. During New 
Bedford Race Week, sailing against a fast 
field of cruisers up to forty feet, she made 
the remarkable performance of beating her 
nearest competitor by thirteen minutes. 
Following is part of a newspaper account of 
the races: 

“MAJOR J. CASEY’S ‘LAZY 

LASS’ DIVISION C CRUISER 

CAPTURES FLINT TROPHY 


“The outstanding wins were those 
of Major J. Casey in his ‘Lazy Lass’ 
beating his nearest competitor by 
thirteen minutes and five seconds 
in the Cruising Class, Division C. 
Major J. Casey wins the Austin 
Flint Cup ~~ alee time it has been 
awarded . 

















This sturdy little cruising auxiliary can 
be rigged either as a kmockabout or 
yawl. She is designed to be a small com- 
fortable cruiser with full headroom, large 
galley, 4-5 comfortable bunks, toilet 
room, plepty of locker s _* etc., and is 


an excellent little craft for coastwise 
racing. She has about 6000 Ibs. of iron on 
her keel making her stiff and able, and 


with her in-board rig she is easily handled. 


NE of our standard 30-ft.. shallow draft 

cutters has won a surprising number of 
races on Long Island Sound, capturing 
half a dozen cups. Another, cruising in 
Nova Scotia, rode out a storm outside of 
Yarmouth in beautiful fashion. Still 
another has cruised up and down to 
Florida and to the Bahamas, proving 
herself very safe and comfortable. If you 
own a Casey 30-footer, the: world is your 
puddle. 


Casey Boats are Reasonably Priced 


Storage, general repairs and first class 
servicing at reasonable prices. The 
newest of our six ways hauls out up to 
500 tons. Large steel storage sheds 
with tracks leading into each. All 
boats are individually cradled. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE== THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
iO REA ES: 











At the meeting, the Tilden-Thurber All Around Small Boat Sailing 
Championship trophy was presented to Fred Mason, Jr., and Charles 
“Bubsy” Gladding, who had won the title by beating crews from the 
Edgewood Yacht Club Snipe Class and the dinghy crew from the Warwick 
Country Club in a series of nine races, three in dinks, three in Snipes and 
three in Beetle catboats. The trophy is a perpetual one and remains in the 
custody of the winning crew’s club for one year. 

The Washington Park Yacht Club is the only one in Narragansett Bay 
to retain the old custom of electing a president. All the others dropped the 
custom years ago, but the Washington Park Club still hangs on. This 
year, in order to do away with any question of divided authority (the 
commodore was supposed to boss everything connected with the club’s 
sailing activities and the president boss the business affairs and preside at 
meetings), instead of abolishing the presidential berth, they elected the 
same man to be both president and commodore (and that in a state where 
dual office holding is regarded as very poor procedure). 

The result of the election at the annual meeting was that the double 
office of president and commodore is now held by Charles R. Ballou (he 
was commodore last year, too). Other officers elected were vice com- 
modore, Martin F. Noonan; rear commodore, George F. Courto; secre- 
tary-treasurer, William H. Foley; directors (two years), Frank Blair and 
John E. Bradshaw; chairman race committee, Russell F. Wilson. 

Now this is a sad tale. The night after the annual meeting, a non-member 
visitor camped on the middle of the bridge ’twixt clubhouse and solid land 
and held up traffic both ways. It was rumored that the club members 
named him Horatius after the old Roman (or was he a Greek?) who held 
the bridge so effectually in olden days. 

Horatius was a skunk. After he had held the bridge a while and absorbed 
the glory of the moonlight o’er Narragansett Bay, he meandered not 
toward the shore from whence he had come, but toward the clubhouse 
where the besieged members had been watching from the doorway. As he 
advanced they retreated, but they forgot to close the door. Horatius 
ambled around the lower floor of the house and settled down in the locker 
room, undisturbed. In fact, no one dared to disturb him. But the floor of 
the locker room was probably less attractive as an abiding place than his 
hole among the bushes on the shore. As he reached the doorway, homeward 
bound, Charley Cotton, steward extraordinary, poised an oar, javelin 
fashion, and cast it. Horatius was not hit, but it came close enough to 
irritate him. And it wasn’t his bright smile that haunted the clubhouse for 
several days after. 

+ + + 


The Newport Yacht Club has elected the following officers for 1938: 
Commodore, Cy Barter; vice commodore, Arthur Denham; rear com- 
modore, Arnold Schneider; secretary, James E. Kelly; treasurer, Van 
Vanicek; measurer, Herbert Craig. 


+ + + 


Newly elected officers of the Conanicut Yacht Club are: Commodore, 
J. B. Lippincott; vice commodore, Charles B. Levy; rear commodore, 
William W. Watson; treasurer, J. W. Richardson; secretary, Ramsay 
Wetherill; fleet captain, Marston W. Keeler; chairman race committee, 
Wilton Barrett; trustees, Charles Wharton, William W. Watson, Charles 
B. Levy, C. Crozer, Webster Wetherill, C. Shackford and Marston W. 
Keeler. 

+ + + 


Since the Brown University alumni bought the old Narragansett Boat 
Club’s house on the bank of the Seekonk River and presented it to the 
college, and also chipped in a generous number of dollars to help put it in 
repair, interest in dinghy racing among the students has increased greatly. 
The university now owns eight of the 10-foot Dyer Dinks, two or three 
more are owned by students, and almost every afternoon there are at least 
half a dozen boats out on the river. There’s no regular course of instruction 
in sailing as there is at M.I.T. but there are several competent skippers 
among the undergraduates who take the less experienced students as crews. 

Since college opened this fall, the dinghyites have been active. Brown is 
one of the few colleges that holds membership in the dinghy division of the 
Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing Association, and Brown crews have sailed 
in all the intercollegiate regattas so far this year. The first event of the 
season was a five-race regatta between nine alumni and nine undergrad- 
uate crews, team races, in which the old “grads” upheld the glory of 
“dear old alma mater” by walloping the undergraduates by 357 to 317 
points which, seeing it was Alumni Day, seemed appropriate. 

Next, three Dartmouth crews came to Providence and staged a team 
match with the Brown crews in which the Brown team won by 38 to 24. 

Away from home, racing on the Charles River Basin at Cambridge, the 
Brown teams have had to take second places; in fact, Tech has hung it on 
the Brown teams every time they have come together. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
8 POWER 


40 MM 
BINOCULAR 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Built at the suggestion of 
many users of Bausch & Lomb 
Binoculars, the 8 power, 40 
mm model is a glass that for 
the first time brings a very 
high light-gathering power 
to an 8-power binocular. In 
this feature it exceeds the 
famous Bausch & Lomb 6 
power, 30 mm and 7 power, 
35 mm models. 


For the lover of the outdoors, 
this new instrument is a su- 
perb gift, announced just in 
time for Christmas. You can 
be sure that none of your 
friends has anything like it. 


If your dealer has not yet 
stocked this brand-new in- 
strument, your check for $98, 
sent to the factory, will bring 
it to you postpaid. 


A catalog that tells you how 
to select a binocular, and lists 
twelve other Bausch & Lomb 
Sport Glass and Binocular 
models, $16 to $132, will be 
sent on request. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 567 Lomb 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
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AS EVER PUT TO SEA 


7 mad green water smashes against windscreens, 
portlights, deckhouse windows, you'll be safer .. . 
and drier ... if the glass in them is Herculite Tempered 
Plate Glass, For Herculite is built to take the pounding 
seas. It’s four times as strong as plate glass of the same 
thickness— yet every bit as clear and beautiful. You need 
the greater security and strength of Herculite on your craft, 
wherever glass is used. Any of our numerous branches 
can supply you. Write Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Grant 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., for complete information. 


TH Ou: 


Seperedl Hole Coe 
LVL 
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FOR SOUTHERN DELIVERY 


Special offshore fishing models and luxurious enclosed cabin 
cruisers available. 

The double strength Anti-Roll hull, exclusive Burger feature, 
is much appreciated in offshore cruising when the going gets 
rough. All models smartly styled, 100% salt water equipped, 
silent in operation due to special Burgess muffler and sound- 
proofed engine compartment — with cabins insulated against 
noise, cold, heat. Moderately priced. 


Order now for early delivery 





THE COMMODORE 46’ 


BURGER SALES COMPANY 


104 NAVY PIER — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Die New 1938 
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The Month in Yachting 


(Continued from page 60) 
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Three Moths, sailed by expert girl skippers. Miss Violet Cohoon, in “Rippling 





Rhythm,”’ leads Miss Doris Payne, in ‘‘Imp,” and Miss Eleanor Vogt in ‘North Star” 


The Junior South Atlantic States 
Championship for boys under six- 
teen was won by Roscoe Stevenson, 
of Elizabeth City, with Billy Cox, 
of Norfolk, Va., second and Charles 
Anderson, of Atlantic City, third. 
Two seconds separated first and 
second, with the third boat two sec- 
onds later and the fourth five sec- 
onds astern of her. It was the most 
exciting race of the entire regatta. 

Five teams of four boats each 
competed in the next event, the 
first for the older members. The 
Evening Star Y. C. was the favorite 
for this, as the club has never lost a 
race of this sort since the class was 
founded. Three five-mile heats were 
sailed and the race developed into a 
duel between the favorite and the 
Florida East Coast Yachting Associ- 
ation, with Norfolk and Elizabeth 
always threatening. At the end of 
the first heat, Florida led Evening 
Star, 7114 to 44 points. Evening 
Star took the next two heats but 
could not overcome the lead estab- 
lished by the Florida team. The 
final scores were: Florida East 
Coast Y. A., 16514 points; Evening 
Star Y. C., 161; Pasquotank River 
Y. C., 138444; Norfolk Yacht and 
Country Club, 12714; Lafayette 
River Y. C., 35. Heat winners were: 
George Franklin, of Palm Beach, in 
Suds; Eddie Wolcott, of Norfolk, in 
Ketch Me; Ed Channing, of Eliza- 
beth City, in Imp. 

Six two-boat teams sailed for the 
Selig Gold Challenge Cup. The 
Florida skippers again showed the 
way and the race went to Palm 
Beach, Harry Cates sailing Gander 
and George Franklin, Suds. Second 
place went to Atlantic City. 

The South Atlantic States Cham- 
pionship was won by Jack Vail, of 
Norfolk, in Moth A. This race 
brought out the entire fleet. Vail 
took the lead soon after the start 
and held it to the finish, followed by 
Ed Channing, of Elizabeth City, in 
Imp, and Jimmy Van Sant, of At- 


lantic, in Great Bear, with George 
Franklin fourth, in Suds. 

There was a full turnout for the 
race for the Winston Smith Me- 
morial Trophy, one of the most 
coveted prizes of the Association. 
It was given in memory of the late 
Winston Smith, of Miami. There 
was a hard battle between Charles 
Higgins, of the Pasquotank River 
Y.C., sailing Suzy Q, and Jack Vail, 
of Norfolk, in Moth A. Higgins won, 
with Vail close astern, third place 
going to Franklin, in Suds, and 
fourth to Harry Andrews; in Juno. 

Next came the race for the Gov- 
ernor’s Cup for the North Carolina 
State Championship, an open indi- 
vidual race. It was won by Joel 
Van Sant, in Cassiopeia, with 
Franklin second and Andrews, in 
Juno, third. 

Perfect conditions marked the 
National Open Championship, 
which was won by Ed Channing, 
who outmaneuvered Harry An- 
drews and Jack Vail, the defending 
champion, to win by 18 seconds. 

Blackbeard, sailed by Roscoe 
Stevenson, won the Junior National 
Championship by two seconds from 
Billy Cox, in Silver Spray. Charlie 
Anderson was third in Great Bear. 
The Girl’s National Championship 
was taken by Aleta Van Sant, after 
a thrilling battle with Violet Co- 
hoon. Miss Cohoon led for the first. 
two laps but gambled for a slant of 
wind on the third and lost by five 
seconds. Imp, sailed by Miss Doris 
Payne, was third. 

The annual meeting of the associ- 
ation was held October 15th, 1937, 
at the Pasquotank River Yacht. 
Club. The following officers were 
elected: President, Ernest J. Sand- 
ers, Pasquotank River Yacht Club, 
Elizabeth City, N. C.; vice presi- 
dent, C. O. Cook, Shreveport Moth 
Club, Shreveport, La.; secretary, 
Selby Stokes, Pasquotank River 
Yacht Club; measurer, Harry An- 
drews, Evening Star Yacht Club. 
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“Westward IX” and “Red Skin’ Win 


International Model Yacht Races 


FOR several days prior to October 

9th model yachtsmen from many 
sections of the United States and 
from Canada were converging on 
Boston, with their racing models 
stowed safely in the rear of their 


cars, to compete in the four-day - 


series, lasting from October 9th to 
12th, under the auspices of the 
Model Yacht Racing Association 
of America. 

The first two days of the meet 
were given over to the Marblehead 
50-800 Class and the morning and 
afternoon races brought out large 
fleets, no less than 34 boats being on 
hand for the Sunday event. This 
class has just been accepted by the 
International Model Yacht Associ- 
ation as one of its classes for inter- 
national racing. Models are limited 
to between 4934” to 5014” over all, 
with 800 square inches of sail. Fin 
keels are barred and there is no 
limit to displacement. This rule 
produces a model of from 12 to 35 
pounds displacement, of all shapes 
and widths, with water lines from 
36” to 48”. It also gives the de- 
signer great leeway in which to 
express his ideas. Over one thousand 
models are registered in this class. 

When the racing started on Oc- 


~ tober 9th, the model yachtsmen 


found an east wind of 6 to 8 miles’ 
strength blowing straight down the 
pool, giving a fine beat to windward 
and a spinnaker run home. The 
models were sent away in groups of 
five, being started by the Officer of 
the Day, Carrol W. Sweet, of Mar- 
blehead. The scoring was three 
points for the winner of each wind- 
ward leg and two points for winning 
a leeward leg. On reaching legs, two 
points are allowed. In this system 
each model met every model once 
on each point of sailing. 

Fast time was made in the light 
but steady easterly, the models 
carrying big parachute spinnakers 


° 
? 





The start of a heat in the Marblehead 50-800 Class 


that required careful trimming on 
the runs. The complete round the 
first day was not finished until 
5:30 p.m. Larsen’s Broom III won, 
with Black’s Cheerio IT second. By 
that time each skipper had walked 
somewhere between six and seven 
miles up and down the pool, tend- 
ing his model. 

The following day found a cold, 
hard northeaster blowing, with 
rain,. but the sailing was carried 





Fred L. Pigeon’s ‘“‘Westward 1X” 


through as scheduled until 4:30 
p.m., although many of the lighter 
displacement boats had to change to 
smaller suits of sail. Patey’s Rogue 
led, followed by Doane’s Sunny 
Jim. Prizes were awarded to the 
six top boats in the first day’s rac- 
ing and to the four final winners on 
the second day. 

With the 50-800 Class racing out 
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BALTZER-JONESPORT 












The Famous Jonesport Model 
(Title reg. in U. S. Pat. Off.) 

Designers and builders, for over 50 years, of deep-water, 

sturdy craft for men who know boats. We are the originators 

of the famous rough-water Jonesport Model. This hull is 

accepted by fishermen, Pilots and yachtsmen everywhere as 

the standard of safety and comfort. 


Write for the Jonesport Story and 1938 catalogues describing 
our stock sizes, 26 to 42 feet 


BALTZER-JONESPORT BOAT CO., Ine. 
MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Boat Builders Since 1885 
AUTHORIZED DEALERS 
George K. Cheatham 


Bay Shore, Long Island 6330 E. Jefferson Avenue 
New York Detroit, Michigan 


FLORIDA — boats on display at Miami. 
**THE HULL IS THE THING” 


John L. Hammer 























For Dependability and 
Long Life—Install 


Rajah 


SPARK PLUGS 
and TERMINALS 


The Marine Spark Plug with 
Shells or Bodies of 


EVERDUR METAL 


( Strengthened Copper) 


+174 — Booth 16 
See our Exhibit 
33rd Annual National Motor Boat Show 


THE RAJAH COMPANY | 


‘ 5 
Established wis NEW JER SEY 


BLOOMFIELD 
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dryest tenders built. 


LUDERS 


The Last Word 


[MERCURY [V Arthur E. Pew, Jr., Owner] 
MOTOR SAILERS 


A most comprehensive type of yacht, combining sailing 
ability, comfort, appearance, and great cruising radius. 
40 to 125 feet in length; wood or steel. 


YACHT TENDERS 


Our sensational 16-footers available for prompt delivery 
. .. Better than 22 miles speed — probably the safest and 


POWER YACHTS 


All types, 30 feet and upward; distinctive designs and 
surprisingly attractive prices. 


COVERED STORAGE AVAILABLE 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Designers and Builders 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


HIPS 





Phone Stamford 4—3137 
































F-M DIESELS CUT 


Hh 





“DORETA’S" 


RUNNING COST fh 80% 





ee et — It used 
to cost $6 an hour for fuel to take 
the Doreta out—vuntil her owner 
repowered her with a pair of F-M 
36’s. Not only did they cut fuel 
costs by eighty per cent, but they 
added a great deal to her former 
cruising range, made her sweeter to 
handle. No longer does vibration 
make a pleasure cruise impossible. 
No longer do exhaust fumes from 





gasoline linger all over the craft. 
And fire, that worst of all hazards, 
is a nearly forgotten possibility. 

Before you build, buy, or convert, 
ask “Diesel Headquarters” for full 
information on what an F-M 36 can 
do for your craft. Write for Bulletin 
3601-106. Address Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., General Offices: Chi- 
cago. New York — Boston — Balti- 


more — New Orleans — Jackson- 
ville — Dallas — Los Angeles — San 
Francisco — Portland, Oregon — 


Seattle. Branches with service sta- 
tions in principal ports. 


7002-O0A 27.493 


FAIRBANKS - MORSE 





PUMPING 


AN WET HING EQUIPMENT 








of the way, the next two days were 
given over to the Gillette Trophy 
race in which six boats started; 
Fred L. Pigeon’s Westward IX, 
W. G. Bithell’s Blue Chip, Gordon 
Curry’s Banshee, W. A. Greeley’s 
Madam, an unnamed boat owned 
by H. V. D. Allen, and Thomas 
Honey’s Solitair. The latter was a 
Canadian entry, and her owner was 
somewhat handicapped by the fact 
that he was not accustomed to 
pond sailing, most of the model 
sailing in Canada being done from 
skiffs. The standing at the end of 
the first round was 


Yacht Owner Points 
Westward IX Fred L. Pigeon 16 





Blue Chip Wm. G. Bithell 14 
Banshee Gordon Curry 10 

H. V. D. Allen 8 
Solitair Thomas Honey 6 
Madam W. A. Greeley 4 


The final two rounds for the Gil- 
lette Trophy were sailed next day 
in a hard sou’wester of 20 miles per 
hour at the start which increased to 
some 30 miles for the third round. 
In a wind of this strength, the 
models travel fast and the skippers 
have to move fast to keep up with 
them. Westward IX and Blue Chip 
fought it out on this third round, 
and the winner was in doubt until 
the final heat, with Westward 
finally taking the cup with 47 
points to Blue Chip’s 46 points. In 
this round, Madam, from Wash- 
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ington, and Westward IX scored 20 
points each out of a possible 25. 

The afternoon events of October 
11th and 12th were for the Class A 
models and brought eleven boats to 
the line. The rules for this class 
produce a model yacht 76” to 84” 
over all, 12” to 15” beam, 113%” 
draft, 44 to 53 pounds displacement, 
1700 square inches of sail in the jib 
and mainsail. The four top boats in 
the first event were 


WhiteCap Wm.P.Bithell 23 
Blue Chip Wm. G. Bithell 20 
Yale Bulldog E.T.Macomber 16 
Banshee Gordon Curry 14 


Each of these received a sterling 
silver Paul Revere Bowl. 

In the final Class A event, a free- 
for-all, twelve boats sailed in a hard 
breeze. The race resulted in a tie 
between Westward and Red Skin 
which necessitated a sail-off be- 
tween these two boats, Red Skin 
winning. This left the final score of 
the four top boats as follows: 


Red Skin Wm. H. Mansfield 35 
Westward IX F. L. Pigeon 32 
Barracouta EE. Ray Sherman 28 
Esquire Charles H. Farley 26 


For fourth position, Esquire and 
Banshee had to sail off a tie which 
Esquire won. Cups were presented 
to the winners and the Gillette 
Trophy to Commodore Fred L. 
Pigeon of the Boston Model Yacht 
Club. 


Barnegat Bay Organizations Elect Officers 


A! THE fall meeting of the Bar- 

negat Bay Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation, held in Philadelphia on 
October 20th, the following officers 
were re-elected for the 1938 season: 
Commodore, Cornelius B. Boocock; 
vice commodore, Burton Wright; 
secretary, P. R. Van Duyne; treas- 
urer, F. M. Doan; measurer, J. G. 
Kean; custodian of records, Benja- 
min Adams. 

Of the seven yacht clubs com- 
prising the B. B. Y. R. A., five have 
announced their officers for the 
coming year, elected at recent 
meetings: Seaside Park Yacht Club: 
Commodore, Charles T. Kline; vice 
commodore, Dr. Francis A. Faught; 
rear commodore, Horace Stahler; 
treasurer, Ernest Taylor; financial 
secretary, Frank T. Lloyd, Jr.; 


The American Power 


HE regular annual meeting of the 

American Power Boat Associa- 
tion was held in New York on 
October 28th. Reports of the sea- 
son’sracingactivitiesweresubmitted 
by the secretary of the racing 
commission and reports of the con- 
test boards of the Gold Cup, “225” 
and “135” Classes. The contest 
boards and the executive council 
held meetings during the week. Few 
changes were made in the rules. 

The following officers were elected 


recording secretary, John Roy 
Weaver. Island Heights Yacht Club: 
Commodore, Benjamin Adams; vice 
commodore, Daniel B. Diss; rear 
commodore, Earl T. Van Sciver; 
secretary, Elmer H. Patton; treas- 
urer, M. Frank Middleton, Jr. 
Mantoloking Yacht Club: Com- 
modore, James P. Humphreys; 
vice commodore, Dr. Edmund W. 
Ill; treasurer, Seaton Schroeder. 
Ocean Gate Yacht Club: Commo- 
dore, Burton Wright, vice com- 
modore, Charles E. McAfee; rear 
commodore, Ernest A. Smart; secre- 
tary, Maxwell Stevenson; treasurer, 
Lambert Townes. Lavallette Yacht 
Club: Commodore, David V. Apple- 
gate; vice commodore, Raymond L. 
Drew; treasurer, Samuel C. Wil- 
liams; secretary, J. Carleton Esty. 


Boat Association Meets 


to guide the association for the 
coming year: President, John A. 
Remon, of Washington, D. C.; 
senior vice president, C. King 
Brugman, of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; treasurer, Stanley W. Ferguson, 
of Boston, Mass.; secretary, Doug- 
lass C. Fonda, of New York. 

The retiring president, George 
W. Sutton, Jr., presented a most 
interesting report on association 
affairs. A vote of thanks was offered 
to him and the other retiring officers. 
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Control Point Abeam! 


(Continued from page 29) 


weather conditions on Puget Sound 
are good, the waters are well pro- 
tected and during the summer there 
is little fog and few hard breezes. 
However, it can kick up badly in 
Rosario Straits where there is a full 
sweep in through the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca from the open 
Pacific. So, to prevent the prizes 
from going only to those who dare 
to keep going at their basic speed 
even though their boats are laboring 
badly and being navigated unsafely, 
provision is made in the rules for 
slowing down to three-fourths of the 
basic boat speed at a sacrifice of 
only one minute for each four 
minutes actually late at the next 
control point. 

On a course of this nature, where 
there is comparatively little pub- 
lished data to work with in predict- 
ing current influence, it is impossible 
to outline all the details of procedure 
in working out the predicted logs. 
Each skipper and navigator has 
his own closely guarded information 
and notions and experienced navi- 
gators are usually signed on months 
before the contest. 

As soon as the current tables are 
published and the finish time is set, 


- slide rules begin to click and the 


midnight oil begins to burn. One 
system, which seems quite logical 
and was the basis of the unusually 
low error of percentage of .83 
scored by the 1936 winner Miss 
Elizabeth, is to stick to the slack 
water as much as possible, skirting 
the shore to keep in a half-knot tide 
rather than holding in mid-channel 
with four to six times as much 
current. Thus, the constant and 
precisely known speed of the boat is 
by far the largest factor in the speed 
over the bottom, which is what 
counts in getting from one control 
point to the next. 

Fog is the biggest bugaboo of the 
predicted log system since the most 
important factor in safely navigat- 
ing fog-covered waters, namely time, 
has been ruled out. To give the 
skipper some knowledge of time 
intervals without spoiling the whole 
affair, provision is made whereby 
the skipper may request of the 
observer an incorrectly set watch. 
This will give him time intervals for 
the duration of the fog without dis- 
closing how close to his predicted 
log he is running. If the fog persists 
throughout the whole course, how- 
ever, the contest goes sour. 

A good many shorter contests 
under approximately the same con- 
ditions have been held on Puget 
Sound and in Southern California. 
They have not drawn the tremen- 
dous entry lists attracted by the big 
International Race, but have shown 


remarkable accuracy and low per- 
centages of error in the final results. 
During the Pacific Coast-Southern 
California regatta in mid-Septem- 
ber, several of the power cruisers 
competed in a 43-mile predicted log 
race around Catalina Island. The 
winner was Ben McGlashen’s El 
Perrito with a total time error of 
only 7 minutes 33 seconds. 

On September 25th, a group of 
boats left Long Beach, California, 
on the first annual Southern Cali- 
fornia navigation cruise for a 
beautiful trophy presented by T. H. 
Embry, of Balboa.‘Dhe 383-mile 
cruise was run on the predicted log 
system and continued for four days, 
the runs being: Long Beach to 
Santa Barbara, Santa Barbara to 
Avalon, Avalon to San Diego, and 
San Diego back to Long Beach. 
These runs were each about 95 
miles in length and included an 
average of eight control points. 
Fog and mist made the going 
particularly tough during most of 
the cruise, especially for the slower 
boats which started in the early 
morning hours each day. Never- 
theless, G. S. Donaldson’s big 60- 
footer White Heron covered the 
whole course with total errors of 
less than 56 minutes, or an average 
of less than two minutes at each of 
the 33 control points. 

The biggest objection to the 
predicted log system seems to be the 
personal element. With the observer 
aboard the competing boat, it is 
often difficult for him not to give 
some hint of how she is faring. 
Though he may not intend to 
provide any assistance, a remark 
such as ‘‘ You’re doing very nicely” 
may be helpfully reassuring to a 
skipper who, for some reason, has 
lost confidence in his predictions. 
In some localities there are also 
indications of time which cannot be 
kept from the crews, for instance, 
factory whistles ashore, or trains 
and ferry boats traveling on precise 
schedules. 

To do away with the personal 
element entirely and permit skippers 
to use the factor of time, which in 
ordinary cruising is important, the 
Northern California Power Cruiser 
Association has developed ‘over 
the bottom racing” which has been 
extensively followed on San Fran- 
cisco Bay. A description of this 
method, by E. R. Week, Jr., of the 
Northern California Power Cruiser 
Association, will appear in the 
January issue of YACHTING, to- 
gether with an account of the 
development of this form of racing 
on the East Coast of the United 
States. 

(To be Continued) 





There’s no more remindful Christ- 
mas gift thana gadget that will make 
your friend’s boating safer and 
more comfortable. Suggestions: 


A compass iS ) large and accurate 
1 


enough to eliminate worry even in the heaviest fog. An 





exhaust blower that removes heat and odors 


from cabin and galley, and dangerous gases from the 


engine compartment. A gasoline strainer to pre- 


vent stalling of engine when waves churn high. A bilge 


pump j to clear the bilge without back-breaking labor. 


These are only a few of the many appropriate gifts for boat- 
men pictured and described in our 1937 catalog,sent prompt- 
ly on receipt of your 25 cents to cover handling expenses. 
Get a copy of this famous “gift guide” now, and you'll 
quickly find out just what your friend would welcome most. 


Wircox. CrrrrenpEen 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 


U * S . 
World's most complete line of marine 
electric plants. Sizes 600 watts to 15 
KW. Larger if desired. AC or DC. Air- 
cooled units 200 to 500 watts. 6, 12, 32 
or 110 volts. Rubber mounting with spe- 
cial “floating” base eliminates vibration. 


Also oil-buming DIESELS. Write for 
literature, 


Also 5 and 10 H.P. “Falcon” 
Marine Engines 


U. S. MOTORS CORP. 








Electric Plants 


Rubber 
Mounted 











4Cyl. Unit 


435 Nebraska St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


SEE rar xew DAV 


























45, 48, 50, 52, 55.and 60 
ft. “Individ inte- 
riors” to: your Y¥é 
ments. Hulls built to 
standardized moulds. 
Virtually custom-built, 
quality ( at 
moderate cost. G 

or Diesel power. 













Write for brochure. 


Phone WEstchester’7-7000 _ 
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ATLANTIC 
GAME 
FISHING 


by 


S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


Color illustrations by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


Foreword by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


B* GAME FISHING is no longer the sport of a few. To- 
day thousands are thrilled by the whine of the 
reel and the pull of a big fish on the line. Mr. Farring- 
ton, one of the country’s leading deep sea fishermen, 
not only tells us in this book of his experiences in fight- 
ing the finny monsters of the deep but presents a wealth 
of fishing information that will prove of great benefit to 
the fisherman. Many people would like to try the sport 
but say “I don’t know where the fish are running nor 
do I know what to fish with.” To supply this important 
lack, the author has written a complete chapter on 
tackle and gear replete with illustrations showing 
the various items for equipment for both small and 
big game fishing. Mr. Farrington explains their uses 
and functions in non-technical language. In addition 
to this is listed where to fish and, almost as important, 
how to get there. Each listing includes the names and 
addresses of experienced guides who supply boats and 
who know where the fish are to be had. He describes 
every important fishing ground from Canada to Flor- 
ida and includes also Bimini, Cat Cay and the Ba- 
hamas. The book is illustrated with over one hundred 
action photographs taken by the author and other 
prominent sportsmen. Handsomely bound. $7.50 


Published by 


KENNEDY BROS., INC. 


Publishers of YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Farewell to the South Seas 


(Continued from page 35) 


as we sailed for the Tuamotus I 
had visions of five palms, just 
slightly diverging, and with their 
roots in the water. 

After a pleasant four-day’s sail, 
we neared the coral isles and from 
half way up the mast I made the 
landfall — not the stately palms of 
one’s dreams but a dirty green 
smudge on the horizon. The smudge 
got larger and dirtier and there was 
our first atoll. We didn’t want to 
visit Takaroa for it has had too 
much tourist traffic but it was late 
in the day and an anchorage was 
wanted. Other people can lie at the 
dock in the pass there if they wish 
but I didn’t like the looks of the 
crowd waiting to board so I 
anchored outside the pass and 
relied on the trade wind to keep us 
tailed off the reef. 

Manihi, just across the channel, 
proved more interesting and, though 
the current was strong, we had no 
trouble working up to the dock in 
the pass against the ebb. In fact, 
the currents in these coral passes 
arealmost invariably overestimated. 
Though I have entered many in 
our passage across the Pacific, I 
have yet to encounter one whose 
current exceeds five knots. 

The Tuamotus are often called 
the ‘Dangerous Archipelago” be- 
cause of the low visibility of the 
atolls and the number of wrecks 
that have occurred in them. In the 
days when sail was king, they 
doubtless were dangerous for then 
one either had to work in at the 
slack or enter holus bolus with the 


-current, completely out of control, 


possibly even turning around in the 
process. With power, you can enter 
strange passes regardless of current 
at any time during daylight. You 
can time your departure, also 
regardless of current, so as to arrive 
at the next pass in daylight when 
you can enter in safety by eye 
alone. Though the charts are none 
too good, I am confident that a 
reasonably competent man, work- 
ing in this manner, could visit the 
entire group in as great safety as he 
could cruise a similar distance 
around Long Island. In fact, the 
fogs and passing steamers in the 
latter area might well constitute a 
greater risk. Doubtless this state- 
ment will bring down a storm of 
criticism upon my head from 
romantic adventurers who have, to 
use their own words, ‘‘braved the 
navigational pitfalls of this dan- 
gerous archipelago and escaped 
unscathed,’”’ but I cannot escape 
this conclusion. 

Insignificant as they are, the 
Tuamotus completely disorganize 
the trade winds and the area to 
leeward of them is one of light airs 
and squalls. Perhaps the discomfort 
of the latter tends to make visiting 


yachtsmen unduly appreciative of 
the comforts of Tahiti. Countless 
volumes have been written about 
Tahiti but as we approached the 
fabled isle only the words of Com- 
mander Wilkes seemed to ring true. 
Nearly a hundred years ago, he 
began the second volume of the 
Narrative of the United States 
Exploring Expedition with: 

“The beauty of the distant view 
of Tahiti has been celebrated by all 
navigators, but I must confess that 
it disappointed me... . my dis- 
appointment probably arose in part 
from finding every thing more 
diminutive than I had been led to 
imagine from the highly wrought 
descriptions I had been perusing 
only a few days before.”’ 

Adventure seeking yachtsmen 
have saddled the pass at Papeete 
with a bad reputation. It would be 
bad for any vessel drawing over 25 


- feet. Lesser draft can be taken in 


or out, day or night, with the 
greatest of ease by anyone who can 
hit a barn door with a wheelbarrow. 
The presence of the pilot does not 
alter this fact. If yachtsmen insist 
the place is paradise, you can’t 
blame the French for charging 
admission! They do it in the name 
of compulsory pilotage. 

Of the pleasures of Tahiti I am 
not qualified to write. To some the 
girls may look beautiful through the 
bottom of a bottle and there are 
plenty of bottles through which to 
view them. But I left my alcoholic 
spectacles at home, so they all 
looked homely to me. Of course, if 
you have a passion for Chinese 
bartenders, Tahiti is just the place 
to go; otherwise I cannot recom- 
mend it as better than any one of 
a dozen other islands. 

Moorea is beautiful, when you 
can see it through the rain, but 
Raiatea is best viewed from a 
distance. All of them are probably 
more interesting in fair weather — 
which is just what we didn’t get. 
Right there in these ultra-civilized 
islands we almost had an adventure. 
We had sailed 80 miles, by mental 
dead reckoning, in thick weather 
and were hunting for an 80-yard pass 
in a 20-mile reef. With heavy 
squalls, torrential rain and visibility 
often a matter of yards, it was, 
perhaps, just as well that we didn’t 
find either the pass or the reef until 
the next morning. So we missed a 
real adventure, though we listened 
for breakers all night. In case you 
have never done it, I can assure you 
that listening for breakers is the 
most boring job imaginable — as 
long as you don’t hear any! 

Everyone goes to Bora Bora and 
we followed the crowd. Topograph- 
ically it is quite attractive but the 
natives are too sophisticated to be 
interesting. They must have a very 
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poor opinion of Americans for they 


even try to sell them grass skirts! 

The Pilot Chart says you are in 
the southeast trades on the voyage 
to Samoa but I have yet to hear of 
a good passage. After days of calm, 
the wind went around the compass 
twice and gave us gales from the 
southwest and northeast. Before 
the latter, we approached Tutuila 
under bare poles at a good three 
knots. Arriving off Pago Pago at 
night, the weather astern looked 
worse than the reefs ahead, so we 
went right in, though my only chart 
of the group was too small to show 
even a sounding in the whole 
harbor! 

American Samoa is noted for its 
rainfall, its tourist souvenirs and 
its profitable missions, but I shall 
always remember it as the only 
place in the whole cruise that I had 
to pay port fees. I was also assessed 
for entry, clearance and bill of 
health, and that under my own flag. 
Apia, in the British end of the group, 
proved less expensive and more 
interesting. It is also a better source 
of supplies. 

The trades took a holiday while 
we drifted down to Fiji and then 
gave us a night of southeast gale in 
the Koro Sea. That would have 
been all right if the radio had not 
informed us that a freighter on 
Horseshoe Reef had jettisoned a 
deckload of big dimension timber. 
The seas could easily have thrown 
one of those sticks clear through us 


and it would have been scant con- 
solation to know that our demise 
was due to somebody else’s mistake. 

Fiji has grand reefs, spreading 
high, wide and handsome many 
miles from land. They are lots of 
fun so long as you keep your boat 
off of them. We sailed the 25-mile 
coral studded lagoon of the Explor- 
ing Isles, then Levuka, Gau, Moala 
and Matuka. The islands are much 
alike and the Fijians are all beggars 
with a sense of humor. Tovilia, to 
try, is their motto and they will try, 
that is, ask, for anything they see. 


They don’t expect to get your best | 


hat but it would be passing up an 
opportunity if they did not ask for 
it. Though not very hospitable they 
certainly do enjoy speeding the 
parting guest. As Igdrasil chugged 
out of the bay at Matuka cries of 
““Mothe, sa mothe,’ came from 
invisible workers on the hillsides 
in all directions, while one fisherman 
on the point sent his reiterated 
farewell to us faintly over the water 
long after he himself was lost to 
sight. 

“‘ Mothe, sa mothe’’ — sleep, fare- 
well. To us it was farewell to the 
South Seas, and farewell without 
regrets. Others may prefer to live in 
a climate such that butter can be 
handled with a squirt gun but I 
prefer the traditional knife so the 
call of New Zealand came as music 
to my ears, after a year and a half 
in the tropics. 

(To be continued) 


Canoes of the Pacific Islands 


(Continued from page 45) 


With the exception of the canoes to 
the westward of Gilolo and the 


Philippines, all require expert bal-— 


ancing whether empty or loaded to 
within an inch of their gunwales. 

And these ‘‘greased logs” go 
miles and miles out to sea for fish 
and take part in harpooning and 
the hauling of nets. They are safe 
—or, at least, just dangerous 
enough not to be dull — in almost 
any sea and certainly must have 
lived through every kind of weather. 

Tahitian canoes bear no carving 
but are straight, slim and without 
any unnecessary trappings. They 
are a close second to the canoes of 
the men of the Santa Cruz Group 
which lies between the Solomons 
and the New Hebrides. There they 
are made of whitewood and all 
except the lowliest work boats are 
polished with pumice until they 
gleam. They are the swiftest pad- 
d/ing canoes in the Pacific. They are 
longer than the others and have a 
tumble home that almost closes the 
deck. They look like hollow tubes, 
gracefully pointed at either end, 
with one quite short outrigger and a 
tiny platform for fish or what will 
you amidships. You can’t squeeze 
down into the hull itself. 

Not as swift as the Tahaa sailing 
Outriggers, but able to move con- 


sistently in a decent breeze at 
from ten to fifteen miles an hour, 
the larger canoes of the Moro sailors 
of Mindanao in the Philippines are 
things of beauty. The sharp counter 
is carved with an art found only in 
the East and the sails are designed 
with some knowledge of dynamics. 
Spars seem dangerously light but 
several spares are always carried as 
well as a folded awning of matting, 
food, a small fire which burns in the 
hull, and numerous old women, 
children and broken down relatives. 
Only on holidays of importance do 
the really colorful sails come out; 
then, Basilan Strait is full of them. 

Despite what present day motion 
picture lore would have you think 
that outriggers are used only to 
whoop around placid lagoons in 
moonlight to the accompaniment of 
native music (though this is often 
the case, alas) — the canoe of your 
man of the wide South Sea is still 
his meat (fish) and drink (coconut 
milk) and sport (turtle chasing). 
He still prefers to go by canoe down 
the coast to walking down the 
coast. He still may be seen, in many 
of the islands to the west, miles at 
sea trailing his kite lure, paddling 
madly to keep up with a big school. 
The canoe is no more a museum 
piece than the good ship Director. 
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Momo for 1938 


HAVE YOUR NEW BOAT DESIGNED 
BY YOUR NAVAL ARCHITECT, AND — 





““Quissetta II,’ a new 58' Diesel powered motor yacht built by Julius 
Petersen for Corwin Wickersham of Greenwich, Conn., recently launched 


Bult by Peterson 


For forty years Julius Petersen has labored in the perfection of fine yacht 
construction, gathering around him a staff of skilled ship carpenters, 
joiners, mechanics, finishers. The quality of Petersen-built boats is evi- 
denced by continual orders placed by leading naval architect's firms. 
Recent Petersen creations: ‘‘Quissetta II’’ (designed by John H. Wells); 
‘Libra II’’ (P. L. Rhodes of Cox and Stevens, Inc.); and ‘‘Karen’’ (by 
Tams, Inc.) If you contemplate alterations on your present yacht, let 
Petersen do it. Location in clean, safe water 20 miles from New York 
City. Winter storage in both yards. 


Established 1898 JULIUS PETERSEN Phone Nyack 2100 
foot of Burd St. NYACK, N. Y. = foot of Van Houten St. 
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MARBLEHEAD 


G. U, S$. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH—EMERALD—LIGHT GREEN—CREAM WHITE 
A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Borers. The only 
substitute for copper sheathing as a protection against destructive Teredos. 

HARD and SLIPPERY — Lasts a long time. Covers twice the surface. Invaluable 
for both racing and cruising. 


Specified by the foremost naval architects: John G. Alden, Belknap & Paine, W. Starling 
Burgess, Cox & Stevens, Roderick Stephens, Jr. (Sparkman & Stephens). Recom- 
mended by Pan American Society of Tropical Research. 


STEARNS-McK AY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 


OLUMBIAN 
BRONZE 


ropellers 
and Marine Fittings 


are found on the best boats. Modern design, 
engineering and expert manufacture give them 
highest value, longest service. 
Complete Catalog Free 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 
























Yachtsmen’s ideal outboards! Eclipse 
Air Cooled, the “World's ‘Startin’- 
est’ Outboard”’ with 15,000-volt 
magneto ignition—streamlined and 
free of water jacket or pump trouble; 
priced at $71.50 (battery ignition model 
$64.50). Eclipse Electric, the ‘‘World’s 


quietest Boat Power’’—runs on ordinary 
Storage Batteries; Priced $36.50 less bat- 
teries. Write for literature. 





BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


(Marine Division) 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 
449 Bendix Drive South Bend, Indiana 


a & CLIPSE 


VU ot Orolo l (-1o bale Ws A U-Toi sate 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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**Altamar,” one of the new California ‘“‘Thirty-Twos”’ 


designer and build a fleet of ’em? 
Starts on such a project have actu- 
ally been made over and over again, 
but to get two yachtsmen to agree 
on aset of plans — to say nothing of 
five or six — is like trying to reverse 
the turning of the earth on its axis. 
Yet certain men on the West Coast 
kept on trying. The idea had been 
successfully carried out in the East 
in the case of the New York “Thir- 
ties,’ ‘‘Forties”’ and ‘‘Fifties,’’ the 
New York “Thirty-Twos,’”’ and 
other designs, and on San Francisco 
Bay with the Bird Class. 

Then, last fall, the whole thing 
was done in a flash and with ap- 
parent ease. The original design was 
not even intended as a one-design 
class. It was prepared for Edmond 
Locke, of Balboa, California, by 
N. 8. Potter. Locke happened to 
show his plans to Donald Douglas, 
who waxed enthusiastic, in spite of 
the fact that he already owned a 
Six-Metre and a Class M cutter. 
Then Temple Ashbrook, John 
Hurndall and Joe Fellows, Jr., 
joined the conclave. The upshot 
was that the design was accepted 
by all five and construction was 
started at the plant of Fellows & 
Stewart, at Terminal Island. By 
July 1st all five boats were under 
sail. 

In general, there is a similarity to 
the New York “Thirty-Twos,”’ al- 
though the Potter boat is slightly 
longer over all, a few inches wider, 





YACHTING 
The California “Thirty- Twos” 


(Continued from page 47) 


ase. 


and carries nearly 100 square feet 
less sail. The principal dimensions 
are: Length over all, 46 feet; length 
on water line, 32 feet; beam, 10 feet 
9 inches; draft, 6 feet 9 inches; sail 
area, 857 square feet. Power is a 
25 hp. Universal with feathering 
propeller set off center. The boats 
are built to last a lifetime — teak 
keels, horn timbers, stems, decks 
and rudders, 1)4-inch Oregon pine 
planking, white oak frames and 
deck beams, lead ballast and all 
fastenings of bronze. Standing rig- 
ging is stainless steel rods, which 
have proved highly satisfactory, not 
one stay on the five boats having 
stretched a bit yet. The “upside- 
down” method of construction was 
adopted for the first time in South- 
ern California. It assures greater 
uniformity, at the same time re- 
ducing cost because the job of 
planking is easier and faster. 
Although the hull and rig are 
normal and moderate, yet the Cali- 
fornia ‘‘Thirty-Twos” have shown 
great speed under varying weather 
conditions and on all points of sail- 
ing. They rate near the top of Class 
Q and seem to be more than a match 
for others of that rating, although 
it must be said that there is no true 
Class Q on this coast. However, 
they put up a hard fight with the 
“Fights,” losing to them by only 
about three minutes over the aver- 
age twelve-mile course. They have 
actually defeated the big Class M 
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1938 PARKMAN 


STARS 


WILL INCLUDE 


THE “PIMM” RIG 
WITH IMPROVEMENTS 
SAME PRICE 





Prescott. Wilson adjusting his new cut 
sails to Parkman Draft Controlling Spars 


Flexible 
Masts & Booms 
IDENTICAL TO PIMM'S 


Same Price As Regular Spars 
SEE 1937 PRICE LIST 


STAR Fittings & Accessories 
* 
Parkman Yachts, Inc. 


51 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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JEFFERY'S NO. 1 
YACHT GLUE HOLDS 


Jeffery’s Marine Glue has elastic- 
ity, resiliency, tenacity. Heat and 
cold cause no ill effects. It expands 
and contracts with the deck and does 
not crack, pulverize or chip. 

90% of the cost of caulking decks 
is labor. The glue itself is a minor 
item. Avoid frequent re-caulking by 
using Jeffery’s No. 1 Yacht Glue. 
There is added economy in the fact 
that this glue gives 15 to 30% more 
volume per pound than inferior 
glues or other seam filling 
materials. 






f. Write for booklet, ‘‘How to 
Repair Leaks in Your Boat’ 


A etinand€ pine 





and N sloops, as well as Twelve- 
Metres, on corrected time. As yet, 
there has not been a single boat of 
cruising type of even twice their 
inches that can stay with them boat 
for boat. 

Their speed is decidedly not 
gained at the expense of comfort. 
Accommodations consist of a dou- 
ble stateroom aft, a main cabin 
with two berths, which can be 
fitted with uppers, a galley, two 
toilets and a forecastle. The engine 
room is aft, with its own hatch. 
Naturally, headroom is full through- 
out and the cabin trunk extends 
over the after part of the forecastle. 
Freeboard is considerably more 
than is required by the rules. 


The class has its own organiza- 
tion, with rules limiting the number 
of haulouts per year and the fre- 
quency of buying new sails, and 
setting exact specifications for hulls 
and rigs. Every rule of the class is 
calculated to cut upkeep costs to 
a minimum. They have their own 
class races, but may also compete 
under Universal or Cruising Club 
Rules, under both of which they 
rate favorably, or the past per- 
formance system of the “Forty- 
Fives.’’ Sometimes they race under 
all of these rules in the same contest. 

The new boats have proved their 
mettle, both as racers and cruisers 
—so well, in fact, that five more 
will soon be laid down. 


Modernizing “Minerva” 


(Continued from page 39) 


“Queer name,” commented old 
Jeff. “One of your womenfolks?”’ 

After a most satisfactory sail, we 
landed alongside the yacht club 
float. 

“What do you think of her now, 
Captain?” asked one of the party. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he slowly 
replied, “‘she’s mighty purty, but I 
got some doubts about her. Thar are 
some changes I don’t like. Her 
canvas is too thin — a good breeze 
of wind could trickle plumb through 
it. And, ’less her mast is raked way 
back and ain’t wired down, a kinoo 
can’t fan herself to wind’rd. Now 
take the old Minerva. With her 
mains’] head a-swayin’ high up 
over the after part of her lee wash- 
board, she’d go to the wind same 
as a blacksnake a-goin’ through a 
briar patch.’ 

Old Jeff Jones was surely ‘‘sot”’ 
in his ways and it was not until 
several months later that he “saw 
the light.’ Tradition had just 
beaten a fleet of old-rigged canoes 
about a third of the distance around 
the Hampton Yacht Club course. 

“Skipper,” he called to Miller 
from a spectator craft, “you have a 
real boat thar — and if I had her 
now I’d paint her red and name 
her Hades.”’ 

The following afternoon, after 
Tradition had easily won the free- 
for-all, Jim (the negro boatman at 
the club) burst out with, “Lawdy, 
Mr. Miller, you done slowed up all 
de boats in de Roads!” 

Later in the summer, the Miller 
craft had an impromptu race with 
a Star boat from the battleship 
Arkansas. Around an 8-mile course 
in a 15-knot breeze, the Virginia 
canoe led the Middies’ boat 16 
minutes across the finishing line. 
Although Tradition was 12 feet 
longer than her opponent, it takes 
a smart craft, of any class under 35 


feet, to lick a Star one-and-a-half 
miles in eight. 

And then came the big tests, the 
Virginia-Maryland log boat chal- 
lenge race and the big free-for-all 
event in the annual regatta of the 
Miles River Yacht Club at St. 
Michaels, Md. 

Although it had been officially 
announced that the same handicap 
rule would prevail in both contests, 
the skipper of the Maryland entry 
in the challenge race stated that he 
would compete only under the 
Maryland canoe rating, which, in- 
cidentally, would penalize the Vir- 
ginia craft three minutes more 
than the standard rule. However, 
rather than have the race called 
off, Miller consented. 

To make a long story short, the 
Maryland canoe, Island Bird, won 
on corrected time by a minute and 
a half but finished over seven 
minutes behind the Virginia boat. 
In four miles of windward work, 
Tradition beat the Marylander 
over fifteen minutes, but lost eight 
minutes in running down the river 
in fluky air. 

In the afternoon, on the outside 
course, some 16 of the fastest 
boats on Chesapeake Bay started in 
the big free-for-all handicap race, 
which included four Eight-Metres, 
one Ten-Metre and one Larchmont 
“O” boat. Although getting off to 
an unavoidably late start, Tradition 
sailed through the entire fleet, with 
the exception of Mirage and Cone- 
wago, and won the event on cor- 
rected time by five minutes. 

After the race, a skipper of one of 
the “‘Eights,’’ which Tradition had 
overhauled and passed on the last 
leg, was asked what he thought of 
the sailing qualities of the Virginia 
craft. 

His brief reply was: “‘She doesn’t 
sail — she flies!” 
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“LULU” 


Winner of the Gold Cup 
Oyster Bay, 1937 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Inc. 


Sail Manufacturers 
Established 1790 
City Island, New Bork City 


Telephone: Clty Island 
8-1012, 1013 

















Christmas 
Suggestions 


The Kelvin-White "“ALNOR" 
Velometer (below) is a unique 
resent for your yachting friends. 
Fells the strength of the wind 
instantly. 


Also ship bell clocks and barome- 
ters to match; spherical compasses; 


Eldridge books of harbor charts. 
Catalog on request 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
90 State Street Boston 
38 Water Street New York 
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Futzen 
fAITS 


CITY ISLAND 
NEW YORK CITY 









Photo copyright M. Rosenfeld. 











SEE NEW MODELS OF 


IDEAL ELECTRIC 
WINDLASSES + HOISTS + CAPSTANS 


8 New Models for use on all type yachts for hoisting 
electrically anchors, sails and small boats. Light 
Weight — Small Size — Powerful and Economical in 
cost and operation. 


BOOTH 147 — 3rd FLOOR 
NEW YORK MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


IDEAL WINDLASS CO. 


148 State Street Boston, Massachusetts 














A DINGHY MOTOR 


light as a 
pair of oars! 














THE Scout weighs only 15 pounds... . 
a featherweight to carry, handle or 
stow. Runs a full hour and a half ona 
single quart of fuel. Easy starting, 
smooth, quiet and dependable. Power 
enough for auxiliary service on small 
sail craft. Price, $45, F.O.B. Factory. 
Write for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTORS 
5012 N. 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








CRUISING , 
IN FLORIDA? 


Fire has no respect for 
time or place. Be 
ready — with LUX-O- 
MATIC, self acting fire 
protection for yachts 
and runabouts. If in 
Florida this winter, call 
on Lux representative. 





If you plan attending the New York 
Motor Boat Show, call at the LUX 
booth on 3rd floor. An interesting fire- 
fighting display. 





Mwertscrect Bsameenes. 2° FRANK KNORR, INC. 
528 N.W. 7th Avenue 
(ix) FIRE PROTECTION we sath 











YACHTING 


The Importance of a Fish Scale 


(Continued from page 52) 


life, recent or otherwise. In a 
closet, we did discover an old 
quilt, thrown carelessly into a 
corner, but there was nothing to 
show that it had been recently used 
and I did not look on it as evidence. 
If there had been anything to arouse 
my suspicions, it would have been 
the absence of dust. But, I sup- 


posed, out here in the river, dust 


would not collect. 

We finished our inspection and 
started to leave with, on my part at 
least, a feeling of deep disappoint- 
ment. The B.M. had started down 
the ladder when a queer feeling of 
dissatisfaction came over me. I felt 
that I could not leave without one 
more look. I had, in short, one of 
those rare hunches which demand 
attention. 

“You go ahead,’’ I ordered, ‘‘I’m 
going back and have another look.”’ 

What my subconscious mind had 
been dissatisfied with, I discovered 
on going back into the building, was 
that old quilt. I had, after all, only 
looked at it, satisfied that it had no 
help to offer. Now I dragged it out 


and shook it open. Out of its folds 
dropped what appeared to be a 
cloth wallet. It actually turned out 
to be one of those wallet-like affairs 
that fishermen use to keep fish- 
hooks in. It contained two rusty 
fishhooks and one small fish scale! 
That did not particularly interest 
me until I touched the fish scale 
and found that it was sticky. 

I hurried back to the ship with 
my find, not, I must confess, with 
any clear idea as to what a sticky 
fish scale might prove. But it was 
evidence, instinct told me, of 
something! 

The experts proved my instinct 
right, for they decreed that someone 
must have left that fish scale in the 
lighthouse within a day or two, or it 
would have been bone dry. 

The evidence of the fish scale, 
coupled with other evidence already 
collected, was sufficient to send the 
owner of the black speed boat to 
internment for the remainder of the 
War, and to deprive the enemy in 
our waters of at least one source of 
supply. 


Yachtsmen on Ice 


(Continued from page 42) 


conditions is concerned. That they 
are not more popular is probably 
due to three factors: they are not 
as fast as the other types, they are 
heavier, and they are much ‘‘rough- 
er,’ as they have no “give.’”’ The 
fact, however, that they will “‘scoot”’ 
along over the ice or moderate snow 
and then take to the water and sail 
along like any sail boat, leaves them 
something at which the designers of 
future ice boats should constantly be 
looking. Somewhere between them 
and their faster, slimmer sisters, is 
the ideal all ’round boat, and it 
would seem that the recent enclosed, 
semi-streamlined bodies on cross 
bow type frames with runners, is a 
step toward the happy compromise. 

Other rather hesitant steps to- 
ward beating the weather are seen in 
runners set on heavy springs, to 
take up the shocks of rough ice, etc., 
and interchangeable runners, 2.e., 
different types of runners to be used 
for different ice conditions. It has 
even been suggested that circular 
disk runners would be worth trying 
because in revolving they would 
ignore snow patches of a depth 
which would interfere with the 
usual type of runner. So far as I 
know they have never been tried, 
but the suggested design, roughly, is 
a wheel or disk with a fairly broad 
cutting edge, widening out to a 
flange of several inches in width to 
give bearing surface in snow. It is, 
at least, a thought. 

The latest major innovations in 
ice yacht design are ‘‘front steer- 


ing’’ and enclosed, partially stream- 
lined cockpits. The ‘‘front-steerer” 
has many supporters but’ still has 
many opponents. In Europe, the 
Swedes have, apparently, fallen for 
the idea, while other countries are 
still reluctant to give up the older 
type. In this country, Wisconsin, 
where the Meyer brothers of Mil- 
waukee deserve credit for develop- 
ing the idea in the last few years 
(although a home-made “front- 
steerer”? appeared on the Shrews- 
bury River, New Jersey, just after 
the turn of the century), has been 
turning them out in ever increasing 
numbers, and winning races with 
them. The idea behind the ‘“‘front- 
steerer”’ was to get rid of the tend- 
ency of the steering runner to leave 
the ice and put an ice boat into a 
horizontal “tail spin.’’ That was a 
tendency of the ‘“stern-steerers” 
which had previously been accepted 
as an annoying, but irremediable 
adjunct to the sport. This defect 
the “‘front-steering” principle has 
ably overcome. But, like most new 
developments, proponents of the 
older type find objections to it. The 
most important objection seems to 
be that, when a “front-steerer” 
capsizes, the tendency is for the 
masthead to go forward, threatening 
a crumpling of the mast against the 
ice and possibly seriously damaging 
the boat; and that the occupants of 
the craft are thrown head first out 
of the cockpit. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating and the 
forthcoming season, during which 
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DAVIS COPPER PAINT 


Lasts Longer — Protects Better 


FO nearly half a century yachtsmen 

from Maine to Key West have known 
and respected Davis Copper Paints—for 
their experience has proved that in a// 
waters Davis Copper Paints give surest 
protection against barnacles, borers, 
Teredos (worms) and fungi growth— 
that under all sailing conditions they 
are hard, anti-fouling, smooth and 
long lasting. 

Ask your marine supply dealer or 
write direct for full information. 


THE H. B. Davis COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 




















incline 


On Your 
CHRISTMAS TREE 


Let us tell you now how you can give 
a Skaneateles Comet for Christmas and 
not have the full investment to make or 
a storage problem ‘til spring. 

This boat was the most popular sail 
boat built in 1937 and is further per- 
fected for 1938. 


See Us at the Boat Show 


GKANEATELES 


BOAT and CANOE CO., Inc. 


Skaneateles, N. Y. s Founded 1893 











it is already evident that there will 
be a considerable increase in the 
number of ‘‘front-steerers’’ with 
various changes in design, will go a 
long way toward showing whether 
or not the “‘front-steerer’’ has come 
to stay. 

Apparently, no objection except 
that of cost has been raised to the 
idea of the enclosed, semi-enclosed, 
streamlined or semi-streamlined 
cockpit although I did hear one 
hardy devotee of the sport mutter: 
“Hmph — closed cockpits — gettin’ 
to be a bunch o’ softies!’’ It seems, 
however, a most logical develop- 
ment, increasing both safety and 
comfort without retarding speed. 
It is most surprising, however, in 
view of the air resistance studies 
made in developing the stream- 
lining of aeroplanes, that there has 
not been a closer approximation to 
the form of the typical aeroplane 
fuselage. Range of vision has some- 
thing to do with this, and cost per- 
haps more; but neither of these 
objections appear insurmountable. 
I have no doubt that somebody will 
buy up a plane fuselage in some 
junk yard and put it on runners — 
and then we’ll learn more about it. 

The closed cockpit idea, however, 
opens up a field of speculation which 
is worth investigating. For example: 
With proper streamlining, it 
should be possible to increase the 
size of the cockpit with no material 
diminution of speed. That might 
mean, eventually, a completely en- 
closed cockpit or “hull” as in the 
modern aeroplane, then a small 
“primus” (or other stove) swung on 
gimbals, a food locker, a space aft 
for the outboard motor, a bunk, a 
— but let’s stop there. For those 
who would like to visualize ice 
yachting in comfort, with less 
chance of frostbite, chattering teeth 
and knocking knees, and who can 
accept the idea without blushing at 
being thought a “‘softy,”’ the picture 
is not without its merit! 

In regard to rig, developments 
have been more subtle but no less 
important. To the average onlooker, 
a sail boat is just a sail boat unless 
he belongs to the class who can 
distinguish between a yawl, a sloop, 
a schooner, etc. But if you will look 
back at the pictures of ice boats of 
half a century ago, with long booms 
and gafis, long bowsprits where 
bowsprits were used, and a great 
spread of sail; and then look at the 
concentrated, jib-headed, short- 
boomed rigs of today, and at the 
same time realize that the speeds of 
today are greater than they were 
then, you will see that we have 
come a long way. There is not space 
here to go into a lengthy discussion 
of rig but there are two points of 
immediate interest worthy of men- 
tion. One is the tendency toward the 
use of full length battens in the sails. 
In Europe, this practice has been 
more widespread than here although 
a number of the new boats coming 
out this year show a decided swing 


to this feature. It is an answer to the 
statement made earlier, that on an 
ice yacht you don’t want draft in 
your sail but as flat and smooth a 
surface as you can get. 

The other is an answer to the 
obvious fact that one way to increas 
speed is to cut down weight. In this 
connection, the most important 
place to cut down weight in a sail 
boat — water or ice — is aloft, for 
weight aloft increases the heeling 
moment without doing any good. 
Various experiments have been 
carried out for reducing weight, 
among them the use of aluminum 
and its alloys. Trudle III (Ernst 
von Lengerke, Orange, N. J.) is an 
interesting example of the extensive 
use of aluminum in ice yacht con- 
struction. Although this boat is a 
“stern-steerer,”’ it follows the mod- 
ern trend to semi-enclosed cockpits 
and in its use of aluminum alloy is 
in advance of the general practice. 
Not only is aluminum used in most 
of the fittings, — gooseneck, tiller 
head, straps, cleats, even rivets are 
of aluminum — but it carries a 
hollow, streamlined aluminum mast, 
with the halliards led down inside 
the mast to reduce wind resistance. 

In the matter of organization, or 
the lack of it, the names of Meyer 
in the Western area, and Segar and 
Moeller in the East, stand for con- 
sistent efforts toward development 
and organization of the sport of 
Ice Yacht Racing. In Europe, the 
EK. I. U. (European Ice Sailing 
Union) has been going since the first 
European championship ice yacht 
races at Riga in 1926. It now in- 
cludes representation in nearly every 
northern country of Europe — 
Germany, Austria, Esthonia, Swe- 
den, etc. — and is living up to its 
avowed purpose of “furthering the 
sport of ice yacht racing” by de- 
veloping classes, running champion- 
ship regattas and maintaining a 
technical committee for interchange 
of ideas and for circulating techni- 
cal reports. 

While something has been done 
along these lines in the United 
States and Canada, it has been 
loose and spotty in comparison with 
the activities in Europe. Distances 
and purely local developments have 
retarded the creation of a ‘‘ North 
American Ice Sailing Union,” for 
which many feel a need. A signifi- 
cant indication that ice yachting 
has reached a point in this country 
and Canada which demands an 
organization of this sort is the fact 
that ‘stock boats” are beginning 
to be built. To make the cost at- 
tractive, one builder is turning out 
a boat designed to use a dinghy rig, 
so that all the owner of a dinghy 
has to spend is money for the hull, 
using the sail and rig that he has 
been using during the summer. 

It seems reasonable to assume, 
then, that a ‘North American Ice 
Sailing Union,” properly sponsored, 
could spring into being almost over 
night, and grow rapidly and lustily. 
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AN ARTISTIC XMAS GIFT 
Original Signed Ship Etchings 
By the noted ship etcher C. J. A. WILSON 
Size of Etching 34”’ x 5’. Mounted on Mats for 
Framing — Size 9’ x 10%” 
PUBLICATION PRICE ONE DOLLAR EACH 
SUBJECTS 
YACHTS 
Ranger 
Reliance 
Endeavour II Vamarie 


Enterprise Weetamoe 
Rainbow Yankee 


The Start: Ranger and Endeavour II 
The Finish: Ranger Wins 


SHIPS 





Af. Chapman Joseph Conrad 


Ann Mc Kim Lightning 

Flying Cloud Mayflower 

Chas. W. Morgan ueen of Bermuda 
. S. S. Constellation ueen Mary 

U.S. S. Constitution Red Jacket 

Cutty Sark Sovereign of Seas 

Dreadnaught Seven Seas 


James Baines Westward Ho 
AND OTHERS — 61 DIFFERENT SHIP 
SUBJECTS. ALSO 7 AIRPLANE SUBJECTS 


Illustrated circular on request. If unable to secure 
at your local art dealer, apply to: 


BENDANN’S ART GALLERIES 
105 East Baltimore St. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
(Established 1859) 


(- —— 
When Visiting 
NASSAU 
fut out at 














JOHN S. GEORGE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


Opposite Development Board 
YACHTING SUPPLIES 
FISHING TACKLE 
CHARTS 


ZEISS BINOCULARS 


English luggage and Cut- 
lery are included in our 


large stock of Marine and 
General Hardware, Electri- 
cal Appliances, etc. 


Prices will show 


worthwhile savings 
\ J 
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€. L. W. CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN. 











“CUP DEFENDER” FINISHES 


Southward Ho! 


Cruising in southern waters presents special paint problems — particu- 
larly under water. But complete protection, above and below the water 
line, is assured the boat that carries SMITH Cup Defender 
Finishes. . . . Consult your dealer or our Service Depart- 
ment about the needs of your boat when conditioning for 
a southward trip. - 







EDWARD SMITH &CO.,LONG ISLAND CITY,NY. 








SEARCHLIGHTS 


Send for 


Catalog |—Incandescent 
Catalog A—Arc 
Catalog F—Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
249 East Clifton Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















THE KIND OF 
HORSEPOWER 


Send for literature Te Boats are usually operated constantly 
: : at top speed. Manoeuverability is de- 
a ie manded at dead low speed. An engine to stand up 
under such conditions must be sturdy in design and 
have proper cam shaft, compression ratios, piston 
fits, water circulation and flywheel weight. All 
Palmer Engines, ranging from 2 to 150 horsepower, are 
so designed and constructed. They are dependable and 
1 economical to operate in marine service. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. Cos Cob, Conn. 











YACHTING 


Around the Cabin Lamp 


(Continued from page 74) 


to study up on H.0.211 but I needed 
more than time. A cabin that wasn’t 
rolling so much would have been a 
great help. In other words, if I had 
stuck with it I would only have 
gotten seasick so your method was 
used altogether. 

We had good weather most of the 
time for the first three weeks. Had 
an occasional squall and had to tie 
those sail slides several times on the 
way over, but the last week we got 
in front of a northeaster that had 
plenty of weight behind it. We ran 
before it for three days and nights 
and then, as it was getting worse all 
the time and as we were pretty close 
to the islands and the visibility was 
poor, we put out the sea anchor and 
rode to it for a couple of days. 

It has been about five months 
since this and it doesn’t seem that it 
was such a storm. However, think- 
ing it over, I remember that the sea 
anchor, which was made of very 
heavy canvas, was torn all to pieces 
when we took it in and we had been 
making about 4 knots dragging it. 
We had it out over the stern. 

And then we finally got a perfect 
result, just as you did the first time 
you looked through a sextant, only 
it happened at about four o’clock 
one morning. We had decided the 
evening before that we had to get 
going south next morning as we had 


been working to the north. We 
hadn’t had a sight for about a 
week, so, when we looked out and 
saw a steamer’s lights coming our 
way, we flashed a light. She came 
alongside and asked if we needed 
help. We «asked for our position and 
the way to Honolulu. They gave us 
our course as 233° and 135 miles to 
town. We checked up and found 
that we were just about 35 miles 
out, most of it to the north, so that 
if we’d had a chance for a sight we 
should have been almost on the 
dot. 

And we won the race. We got in 
the Sunday before Easter and the 
Orion came in a week later. Our 
time was 30 days plus a few hours 
and theirs was 37, minus a few. 

And so we think that your system 
is great. We’ve cruised to about all 
of the islands here since we got in 
and, as the jumps were not long, we 
just ‘‘dead reckoned”’ it — and the 
results haven’t always been per- 
fect. In fact, we did a better job in 
crossing the ocean. 

Harry was saying the other night: 
“T wonder why that guy doesn’t 
write something on H.0.211. Maybe 
he could write something that a 
fellow could understand.” 

Yours truly, 
C. B. Hutcuison 
Honolulu, T. H. 


The Rebirth of International Racing 


(Continued from page 54) 


pounds, is 23 feet long and is 
equipped with the 10-year-old 24- 
cylinder high speed supercharged 
Duesenberg motor which, until 
Mendelson and Perry got hold of it, 
had been a failure in the hands of 
Horace Dodge and several other 
owners. In spite of her weight, 
Notre Dame is a fast boat, good for 
at least 86 miles an hour straight- 
away, and her size and form gave 
her the stability that won both the 
Gold Cup and the President’s Cup. 
Perry had built a new boat for this 
year’s races but she proved unman- 
ageable and at the last moment the 
old Duesenberg was shifted back 
into the three-year-old Notre Dame 
hull. He is already at work, how- 
ever, on a new boat for next year 
which will be 26 feet long and prob- 
ably fully as heavy as the present 
craft. There will be big doings on 
the Gold Cup course next Labor 
Day. 

It has not been only in the Gold 
Cup Class that international his- 
tory has been made this year. Sir 
Malcolm Campbell, driving his new 
experimental Bluebird with the 2150 
hp. Rolls Royce Buzzard motor 
from his 302-mile-an-hour car, ac- 
complished the long awaited feat 


and broke Gar Wood’s speed record 
on Lake Maggiore, Italy, by doing 
two mile runs at an average of 129.5 
miles an hour. Beginning in June, 
1930, with Sir Henry Segrave’s 
record of 98.76 miles an hour and 
seesawing back and forth across the 
ocean seven times in seven years, 
the unlimited boat speed has been 
pushed up 31 miles an hour. It will 
certainly not remain where it is. 
Commodore Wood will go after the 
record again this winter, probably 
first with the old Miss America X 
and then with a much lighter boat. 
We shall have other attempts by 
Sir Malcolm and by Rossi and Cat- 
taneo, in Italy, and Piquerez and 
Vasseur in France. So the speed 
race is on again in earnest. 

Nor have the outboards been idle. 
Young Bedford Davie has just 
pushed the Class X one-mile speed 
up to an officially recognized world’s 
record of 77.94 miles an hour, thus 
eclipsing the mark of 74.39 held for 
the past two years by the French 
champion, Jean Dupuy. Davie be- 
lieves there are several more miles 
an hour in his Jacoby racing boat 
with its 1000-cubic-centimeter en- 
gine put together by Dean Draper. 
Cattaneo has built a new Class X 
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Adds Little to Cost; Adds 
Greatly to Value 


For but a few dollars more than you 
would pay for an ordinary softwood, 
you can have your boat built of the 
preferred boat wood—Philippine Ma- 
hogany. Yacht owners everywhere 
choose this wood because of its 
unique qualities . .. its superlative 
ribbon grain, its minimum absorption 
of water, its easy-working qualities, 
its long life in water. Philippine Ma- 
hogany is also an economical wood. 

Write for literature to the Philippine 
Mahogany Manufacturers’ Import 
Association, Inc., 111 W. 7th Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 











RINGING IN HEALTH 


The 1937 Christmas Seals 


: BUY and 
| USE them 








The National, State, and Local Tubercu- 
losis Associations in the United States 


> Ca 














outboard for record purposes and 
Dupuy has a new, fully enclosed, 
streamlined boat with which he will 
attempt to top the 80 mark with his 
rebuilt 6-cylinder Soriano outboard 
engine. Davie’s feat was not a fluke. 
His new record was the best pair of 
twenty separate one-mile runs, all 
but two of which were ahead of 
Dupuy’s mark. 

For the first time in history, all of 
the world’s outboard records, except 
in the Midgets, are now held by 
American drivers. Word has just 
been received from the Interna- 
tional Motor Yachting Union that 


it has granted the recognition asked 

for the following records: 

Class A. Mrs. Ruth Herring, Fort 
Worth, Texas, September 23, 
1935, at Lake Spavinaw, Okla. — 
48.25 

Class B. Clinton Ferguson, Waban, 
Mass., September 21, 1936, at 
Worcester, Mass. — 50.99 

Class C. Dick Neal, Kansas City, 
Mo., August 3, 1936, at Wor- 
cester, Mass. — 58.16 


The Union is now considering 
additional applications for outboard. 
records which will eclipse the ‘B”’ 
and “‘C” marks above. 


A Cook's Eye View 


(Continued from page 31) 


been down for repairs to exhaust, is 
put together by Jimmy and Dick. 
The carburetor is readjusted and 
off we go at 61% knots. ‘Colonel 
Chance”’ is conscientiously steer- 
ing. All hands have a round of grog 
and go below for supper after which 
there is much talk from Ducky 
about some girls he knows in Eng- 
land, a few shady. jokes, the last of 
the beer and lots of sleep. 


July 30th. After running all day 
under power, the wind freshens a bit 
at nightfall and we cram sail on for 
a few hours. The rest of the day is 
uneventful, except for scrubbing up 


below. 


July 31st. At ten this morning we 
sounded the gas tanks only to find 
our supply almost gone. We put in 
ten gallons of kerosene, two cans of 
Flit, three or four cans of lighter 
fluid and one bottle of brandy (the 
last I won’t vouch for as “‘it wasn’t 
told to me, I only heard’’). The 
engine requires constant surveil- 
lance and the carburetor must be 
frequently adjusted. The Scillies 
are in plain sight now and we are 
worried about not being able to get 
in before dark. 


Later. About two and one-half miles 
out of St. Mary’s (at 2.00 p.m.) the 
motor coughs, stops, starts again 
and iinally dies out altogether. We 
make sail and just about have 
steerage way. The tide is favorable 
but of little help to us. A small boat 
puts out from St. Mary’s, comes 
alongside and Dick goes ashore to 
make arrangements for gas. In the 





meantime, we are getting nowhere. 
We are hailed by another small boat 
which proves to be the local pilot. 
He is waved away but insists that 
pilotage is compulsory and we have 
to take him aboard to prevent an 
argument. He does bring a little 
wind, however, which enables us to 
sail into the harbor and anchor. All 
hands ashore to the village tavern 
for beer and ale. We stock up with 
gas, beer, bread and cookies and 
shove off for Cowes at 6.00 p.m. 
The rest of the trip is uneventful 
with the “‘Colonel”’ steering all the 
way. Later that night we had a 
little eating contest which Hotch- 
kiss won hands down. 


August 2nd. We arrive in Cowes at 
2.00 a.m. and, after coming in at 7 
knots through heavy fog with a 
four-knot tide, we drop the hook 
and turn in. In the morning it is 
discovered that we are completely 
surrounded by yachts and the 
mystery of how we got in without 
smashing up will always be beyond 
me. 


Ashore today to have a large meal. 
No cooking, dishes or comments 
such as ‘‘lousy cook.”. . . .?,:;@¢. 
Only four days to get ready for the 
Fastnet in which we were to do very 
well. First boat in on elapsed time, 
beat the gun and failed to see recall 
signals. British, most sporting about 
it all, gave us credit just the same. 
Second in two French races and 
first at all the cocktail parties. Mc- 
Caw shipped home on the Beren- 
garia and the crew on the Queen 
Mary, but that’s also another story. 
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NOW BUILDING 
Another “Bluenose, Jr.’ 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
FAMOUS “BANKER” 
Designed by W. J. Roué, designer 
of the Bluenose, from the office 

of Ford, Payne, and Roué. 

For sale and built by Peirce & 
Kilburn, Corp. under the super- 
vision of Major William Smyth 
for May delivery. 

Dimensions: 
36'S" = 37° 6" x 8’ 11" x S’ a" 

Approximately he square feet of 

sai 


Now is the time. to check up on 
engine-room equipment. We install 
all types. May we help you? 


PEIRCE & KILBURN CORP. 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 
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NAVIGATION 


Dome top magnifies 
card for easy reading— 
New dynamic card 
and magnetic float 


system assure accuracy. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 


Established 1850 











10 CYPRESS ST. BROOKLINE, Mass. 
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SAVE 


Dishwashing, 
Fresh Water and 
Laundry with this 
superior Paper- 
ware to order, 
with Owner’s 

Flags in colors 





10%%4"' grease-proof 
plates, without print- 
ing, $12.50 per carton 
of 250. 

Immediate delivery 








Varnished surface of 1014-inch plates makes them grease-proof and ideal for hot foods. 
6-, 8- and 12-oz. waxed cups for all hot or iced drinks. Towels are very absorbent, 
leave no lint. Napkins, dinner and cocktail size. 


Mail Orders 
Price list BRENNIG’S OWN, Inc. inecaiee Pramee 
on Request 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Attention 








INTERNATIONAL offers 


rhe PAINT ,, 
Heucshoff, 


International manufactures Herreshoff- 
Bristol, a hard anti-fouling racing paint, in 
accordance with Herreshoff for- 
mula. At the better yards and 
chandlers, $15.00 a gallon. 


SEND FOR THIS FOLDER. International will send Herreshoff 


folder and color card upon ae Y 




















YOU CAN DEPEND 
ON CHAMPIONS 


Spark Plugs come much ‘closer to de- 
termining the state of health of your 
engine than you may possibly realize. 
Their condition may spell the differ- 
ence between youth and old age in 
performance. Demand Champions be- 
cause you want a better performing, 


more reliable engine. You can always 
a Pp ad on Ch 


CHAMPIO 


eT 


| FREE! fi 








EXTRA-RANGE 
SPARK PLUGS 









Fill out coupon 
and mail to: 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION ee 
Marine Dept. : 


| 
| 
| 
| £30 Pai Avenve, New You Cio 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Please send me a copy of your free book 
about Hazard KorGddless Marine Ropes. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





YACHT. 
CLUB. 
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YACHTING 


A Review of Marblehead’s 1937 Season 


(Continued from page 37) 


Munn Fowle Memorial Medal for 
Improvement to Walter Page, of 
Meteor, in Class T; Knowles Me- 
morial Trophy to Vice Commodore 
Eric Shepard’s Jackanapes III; 
deLoriea Memorial Trophy to 
Lorne McKinnon’s Sabrina; Snail 
Cup to Hope Noyes’ Bounding 
Clam; and Brutal Beast Tourna- 
ment for all ages to Ex-Commodore 
Stanton Deland. 

Plans for next season are still 
indefinite but it looks as though the 
“Eights” would be thriving with 
one or more new boats being built, 
unless the reaction to the recent 
rule changes at the international 
conference, at present an unfavora- 
ble one, assumes serious propor- 


tions. There seems to be a good 
chance for an Anglo-American- 
Scandinavian match in the Thirty- 
Square-Metres. The arrival of the 
Yankee One Design scems to 
assure a new one-design class. 

The standings in the three major 
series at Marblehead for 1937 fol- 
low. The Eastern and Corinthian 
championships consisted of a series 
of 11 races each, while the season’s 
championships are based on the 
combination of these two champion- 
ship series plus one Pleon and one 
Boston race. Yachts are figured as 
starting a minimum of 19 races 
out of 24 and there are additional 
penalties for failure to start in 
certain final contests. 


MARBLEHEAD CHAMPIONSHIP STANDINGS, 1937 


25-RATING CLASS Q 


Eastern Corinthian Season’s 
Starts Percentage Percentage Percentage 
| LE ape See ee 22 .621 .852 .735 
MOMRGMB i= ia fos so cise aes 20 . 750 481 .667 
MN a 65655 dn v's enn te 14 .574 .444 .500 
~ INTERNATIONAL EIGHT-METRE CLASS 
MUEOE ee it ouch rye eat Ls 19 .730 . 746 .796 
Gypsy (Farnsworth)......... 13 .548 .570 .582 
ETE ARES TTR ane a BEN 19 yg he .391 .581 
A OR a te ie SS ERE A 22 .551 .454 .501 
CLEA ES RD RED MRS 20 .422 .498 .438 
Gonay (lagen)... 5 esos 11 .370 .407 411 
NSPRIIE Se eaten et ue eo ey 21 .365 .393 .387 
20-RATING CLASS R 
£7 ID SONI BID SAUER SE FRNA FA 21 .894 .832 .870 
PITA Oe ied og wi ee ats Pe es 20 153 125 tad 
DE oh Soe se Pewee vee se 21 .548 .602 .548 
CLE EST SRR eS CaS ee 8 a 21 .354 .326 31D 
THIRTY-SQUARE-METRE CLASS 
er ee eS is eee Ws 22 .878 .921 .849 
DBI less ke, coca ou, halle tin 24 .726 .701 tae 
ES ar 24 .617 .686 .681 
PRE eS Bc 5 48 23 .660 .446 .568 
LTT) LE TE ORT URLS: |< .703 .413 . 549 
WOOWILCAD & osc. soe an ates SO .554 or2 .500 
WM oo id ead gosh es 19 .458 .557 .468 
DUDE Re oi ChE ds eRe 22 .375 .542 .447 
ie HT 25. Ss 15 .291 .336 .325 
“ESTO, [, (OS aR er net oy Be 14 .281 .141 1233 
M-B CLASS KNOCKABOUTS 
NTT CTS & SERRE aap ec 21 .696 .778 . 746 
Aichi. ate vcs tere 5 24 .719 By fs . 736 
et do oe 24 .695 .635 .686 
ED is cice axa boan 21 at .637 .679 
Jackanapes IIT............ 22 . 702 .610 . 664 
eh ela RR, SUR pra 22 .650 .569 .589 
CTT SAS Sageaea Be ere i Repent 22 . 529 .593 .551 
a LE aa ee eet one ae 19 331 656 497 
RSP MEANIN Ce oN eee 8 ch 17 .444 .460° .468 
LL GE Sacre ar 18 .454 . 366 .458 
TPO Re aaa rat i 20 .437 .449 .457 
PETS Te AGES OS eee re AP eet 24 .400 .486 .450 
BEA StL heat hd irks 22 .3889 .389 .380 
LT” |b ENE Reg A aR 16 .405 254 .3o2 
Bet-Em (Ludwig)........... 13 .170 204 207 
SOPHOMORE CLaAss (7 Competitors) 
ME ee ole kobe 20 .867 .587 .733 
EN EE See ee 19 342 Bre 3 .641 
LTT SEA Ce Rg a re Ne te 16 .588 .605 .565 
Es Sci cxsune pave 20 .496 .500 .508 
PONIES Sos Senha usar ee een 11 .336 .333 .338 
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HERRESHOFF CLASS S | 
Tinker... .. PA es a 19 .833 .833 .816 
Vole 3. ee ee 19 .694 .617 .674 
cCLAsSs T— 14-FooTERs (10 Competitors) 
SGM SoS Gath ee 22 .801 .697 .729 
Meher er ee at bg Nees 21 791 .664 are S| 
TU ee an ra eee ane 24 . 562 . 723 .661 
SHUM: Se noche es 24 626 .608 .602 . 
AMM Se epee 22 .657 491 575 = * et fn 
DU ei artic Ca aig a Bere Gaara Se 24 .406 .588 .476 
TOs hae aw ih soos: 21 427 502 .466 OWENS ‘30° TWO STATEROOM SEDAN 
Formosa ec wle hte nte, BESS Welk aces 19 .413 . 260 . 330 YOUR 1938 IDEAL CRUISER 
BORO oe Ci Ea 18 .301 .274 .305 F suadian wile ; Fre } 
soon of the suadne “eho edtiet clagen aioe ten Ek eee 
| TOWN CLASS WINABOUTS (18 Competitors) husky construction, strength of hull and edvanced shtiaoting Gd eta mama 
; Undivided though odel only bri is ideal si en 
| phe “a Bie Cele = ee : Fors pons ines tn a nine eee eee 
Hee oo ee 17 .464 .763 652 
’ ah ae Sa is 18 .732 571 .628 DUNDALK 
, TR ss Secu he ans ok ge e's 19 707 . 594 625 OWENS YACHT co. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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With Automatic Alarm — Chromium Continuously Indicates Storage Battery 
Second Division (5 Co titors) plated brass — Name of boat on dial — Charge. Instant Reading — Accurate — 
Good N ° st con 2 ous pe Ganzentesd for one year. Sent postpaid, Reliable — Convenient — Safe. Sent 
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Free 1938 Rules of the Road" 
The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 4s E A R 
21 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 
Keeps Boats 
PLANKS in Condition! 
wi 1 For lasting, water-proof, 
| weather-proof repairs, 
use genuine Plastic 
Wood. Perfect for replac- 
NAHI If planks are only splinter- ag eee rot, filling _ 
RR a ecard parte eames 
mee val 2 putty knife. it the splin- cracks,etc. Atshipchand- 
| iantindeedatas i ii away, they ‘may. be built ler, paint, hardware and 
| AAS LAI «= planed level, 10¢ stores. Try it today. 
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A= you planning a trip, or 
selecting a Holiday gift for 
a fisherman pal? — 

Let us help you. Angling has 
been our specialty for the past 
seventy years. 

You are always welcome in 
our Show-room, and if you are 
unable to visit us, our silent 
representative, a 178 page catalog, is at your command. 
Just write in for it. 


EDWARD vom HOFE & COMPANY, INC. 
Established 1867 
92M FULTON STREET 


eee ey 


This white STBYS white! 


DULUX Yacht White keeps its whiteness a// sea- 
son. Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 
—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 
easier—fights salt air and salt spray. 


New DULUX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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AQ Christmas Present 


for Bour Nautical Friend —% 
A Subscription for 


YACHTING 


FOR THE POWER BOATMAN, THE WINDJAMMER, 
THE CRUISING MAN OR THE RACING MAN 


s 
Pu? 


One Year, $4.00 Two Years, $7.00 Three Years, $10.00 


(Canadian Postage, 50c a Year Additional; Foreign Postage, $1.00 a Year Additional) 
SINGLE COPY PRICE 50c 


Please indicate below if you wish an attractive gift card 
sent to the recipient 
See Se SF SF SSS SSE SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS eee eS 


Subscription Dept., YACHTING, 205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $......... Please send YACHTING to: 


























Name Name 

Street Street 

City. City 

State State 

—— Years (Send Card _ Years (Send Card 
Sender. Address. 
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Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., Active 


RAKE H. SPARKMAN, President of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., 
naval architects and yacht brokers of New York and Boston, has an- 
nounced that contracts have been awarded for the building of twenty- 
three boats from their designs for next season’s delivery. These new orders 
represent over $500,000 in new construction. 
Among the boats recently sold by the firm are the following: 


Auxiliary ketch Holiday II, sold for Mr. E. P. Snyder, of Huntington, 
N. Y., to Wallace E. Tobin, of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, Manhas- 
set, N. Y. 


Twin screw power yacht Absinthe, sold for Gustave Pernod, of the Larch- 
mont Yacht Club to the Rev. Paul Matthews, of Princeton, N. J. 


Elco cruiser Whaler, sold for Frank Case of Sag Harbor, N. Y., to Frank 
Weinberg, of New York City. 


Auxiliary ketch Malolo, sold for Pemberton Whitcomb of Cotuit, Mass., 
to H. P. Ruf, of the Harlem Yacht Club, City Island. 


Matthews cruiser Harmar IT, sold for H. I. Phillips to Charles S. Whittier, 
of Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Auxiliary yawl Attentive IT, sold for George Cadmus, Philadelphia, to Harry 
Offutt, New York City. 

Motor sailer Kiboko, sold for Clarence S. Postley, Burlinghame, California, 
to Harry Weinberg, New York City. 


New York Yacht Club 32-footer Biquette, sold for B. K. Stevens, of New 
York City, to William H. Hooker, of Port Washington, N. Y. 


Motor sailer T'ypee, sold for W. J. Underwood, Belmont, Mass., to George 
Griswold, Greenwich, Conn. 


Dawn cruiser Moira, for Sumner D. Fay, Rochester, N. Y., toa New York 
yachtsman. 


Auxiliary ketch Marietta, sold for Commodore C. V. Thompson, of the 
City Island Yacht Club, to R. B. Kenyon, of Huntington, N. Y. 


The 30-Square-Metre Yankee, sold for A. B. Suesman, Providence, R. L., 
to C. C. Rumsey, New York City. 


+ + + 


Chris-Craft Runs Fall Boat Show 


WAYNE S. PICKELL, Sales Manager of the Chris-Craft Corporation, 

Algonac, Michigan, announces that their preview of 1988 models 
which ran in conjunction with the New York Automobile Show was a 
wholesale success from every angle. 

The exhibit was purposely arranged next door to the show so that dealers 
and executives of the motor car industry would have an opportunity to 
inspect the new Chris-Craft line. An increasing number of automobile 
dealers have added the motor boat line. 

Seventeen different models, ranging from a 35-foot cruiser to a 16-foot 
red, white and blue racer, were on display. These created a great deal of 
interest and several sales and dealer commitments were closed. 


+ + + 


New Knockabout Makes Debut 


MAKING its first formal public appearance, the new stock knockabout 
Midshipmite has been placed on display at Sam Register’s boat show- 
room at 231 Park Avenue, New York City. 

The new boat is from the board of George Moulton and is built by the 
Merrimac Boat Company, Newburyport, Mass. She is 141%’ 0” Lo.a., 
12’ 3” water line, and has an extreme beam of 4’ 9’’. Draft with the center- 
board down is 3’ 3” and with it up, 3”. The sail area of her Marconi rig is 
125 square feet. 

Ruggedly constructed, with oak stem, keel and frames, and planked 
with %-inch Maine pine on the bottom and 5%-inch topsides, she has 
shown herself to be a fast, able craft under extensive sailing tests in a va- 
riety of weather conditions, and should prove popular for junior racing as 
well as other service where rough use is to be expected. 


+ + + 


Evinrude Announces New Data Sheets 


THE Evinrude Motors Corporation, Milwaukee, already well along with 

preparations for 1938, has recently announced the publication of data 
sheets on the 1938 models. These give complete information on the char- 
acteristics and principal mechanical features of all Evinrude and Elto 
outboard motors. 

“Ranger,” a new model in the .9 hp. field, has also been announced. This 
engine, weighing only 16 pounds, has an extra large gas tank which holds 
sufficient fuel for three hours of full speed running. 
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Perkins Appoints Devin 


L A U G H L : N THE Perkins Marine Lamp and Hardware Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
: recently announced the appointment of William H. Devin, formerly ESTABLISHED 1827 
MARI N ERS store manager of John Binney & Sons, Boston, as their New England repre- 35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 


sentative. Mr. Devin’s headquarters will be in Boston. Z atest 
We Specialize q 


in 

IMPORTED 
EGYPTIAN 
YACHT DUCK 

—also— 
ITALIAN 
HEMP 
BOLT 
ROPE - 











+ + + 


Quincy Adams Yacht Yard Expands 


RALPH RICHMOND), president and general manager of the Quincy 

Adams Yacht Yard, Quincy, Mass., announces that members of his 
family have recently purchased a 100 per cent interest in the yard and that 
it will continue under his direction with the same personnel. 

They have also assumed control of the Moulton Company, of Newbury- 
port, Mass., and have moved its entire personnel and equipment to the 
Quincy Adams yard where they will continue production of the popular 
121%4-foot Moulton Sandpiper. 














+ + + 


The smooth action and effec- 
tive design make easy the 
handling of anchors up to 100 


lbs. Drum for rope; wildcat for FOR the convenience of the many users in the New York area of the well- 





John D. Gillespie to Stock Laughlin Hardware 


chain — the latter equipped 
with release and footbrake. 
‘ Hot-dipped galvanized finish. 
Also of bronze. 


known line of Laughlin marine and industrial hardware, the Thomas 
Laughlin Company, Portland, Maine, announces that after December 1, 
1937, John D. Gillespie will maintain a complete warehouse stock in New 
York City. Offices, stockrooms and showroom will be at 71 Warren Street. 





e Other designs and | 
styles available oa 
k We will be pleased to confer with Gray Boats dns Build Rh y Pees 
designers, builders and oe ode 
indl. i ts and ot ; 
: aan Sues ce fanaungete HARRY P. McDONALD, of Gray Boats, Thomaston, Maine, has re- 


cently announced the opening of a yacht brokerage and sales office at 
10 East 43rd Street, New York City. The plant at Thomaston has started 
construction of six new 35-foot auxiliary cutters from designs by Philip L. 
Rhodes of Cox & Stevens. 


The Thomas Laughlin Co. 
” PORTLAND, MAINE 


Manufacturers of 
Marine and Industrial Hardware Since 1866 


New York = Chicago = Detroit = New Orleans 
Denver = San Francisco = Los Angeles = Seattle 


+ + + 











Kliesrath Becomes Bendix General Manager 
n, VicToR W. KLIESRATH, one of the best known men in the boating 




















Is industry, has recently been appointed general manager of the Bendix The R hod es Cutter 
a NEW! Products Corporation. Mr. Kliesrath has been with the Bendix organiza- | L.O.A. 37’ 3” Beam 9’ 10” 
; tion for several years and his wide practical experience, broad acquaintance | L.W.L. 23’ 0” Draft 4‘ 1014” 
rs A Cour se Cal culator ne and engineering ability have been largely responsible for the development 
to stetenn elie: of that firm’s many marine products. 
le A Course Measurer—m 
a om - broken souaee directly ee ake 
h ; ; P 
ot rom chart for the three most used chart scales A Marine Studio 
of A Course Protractor—Gives course 
beorings in Gegress ead points. MB: W. N. WILSON, a marine artist whose work has appeared fre- 
Combined in One Handy quently on covers and frontispieces of YacuTrNG, has opened a studio 
Cinindk Uniteaened at 138 East 55th Street, New York City, where he has a permanent exhibi- 
tion of his work. The paintings from his brush that are hung there include 
An ideal Christmas gift for any yachts, square-riggers, coast and harbor scenes, and the like. 
ut boatman. Accurate and rugged. 


In addition, Mr. Wilson has a nautical book shelf which will be of interest 
to yachtsmen looking for the latest marine publications, models of various 
sizes, and gifts of a nautical flavor. Much of Mr. Wilson’s work has been 


wii Five inches in diameter, one- 
quarter inch thick. $5. including 
heavy leatherette case. 














she portraits of yachts done especially for owners. 
a. Made by the makers of the 
’ = — 
er- Kenyon Speedometer : 
y iS Statement of the Ownership, Management, 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and Pp is th 
> Circulation, etc., Required by the act of other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent re sen ing & 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
d Congress of March 3, 1933 other nee, - Mardan Bean 203 5 yg | 
treet, New Yor ardan ‘Aacuiie on tt 
xe YACHTING change Place, Jersey City, N popu ar cu er 
has m. That the. te paveeoet. ae ohare. giving f h D i f Phili L 
Fe Publish hl 2 hi the names of the owners, stockholders, and security i 
Va: ublished eee oe Langues, eew Hampshire holders, if any, contain ‘not px the ‘ios of aiock:. rom the esigns O ¢ Hip 
olders and security holders as t ey appear upon 
, aS ae ar gw Bik } ss the books of ee company but sles, } in cases wnere Rhodes, of Cox & tevens, 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
S pram ae cee yueie te and son See State Books of be C rengge og as been gs or in any other Inc. Comfortable accommo- 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Earle uciary relation, the name 0: ie person or cor- : . 
Grimm, who, having been duly sworn according to poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; dations for fou r, combined 
law, deposes and says that he is the publisher of also that the said two paragraphs contain state- é 
Yachting, and that the following is, to the best of ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief with rema rkable speed and 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the as to the circumstances and conditions under which ee j 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the stockholders and security holders who do not ap- ability in all winds. 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for pear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the stock and securities in a capacity other than that of D | . | : M 
vith Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to elivery early In ay 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: believe hg any other see. aoe or ~- 
ata 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, P0Oration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: pi Ye nate or other securities than as so 
nar- Publisher, Earle D. Grimm, 205 East 42nd Street, 5tat iy aim. Rams D. Games 
x New York; Editor, Herbert L. Stone, 205 East 42nd * Publish 
a1to Order through your dealer or write Street, New York; Managing Editor, None; Busi- uOEEINEF. 
K ness Manager, Earle D. Grimm, 205 East 42nd Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day 
enyon Instrument Co., Inc. spree loops scenneay Brothers. tne, % SDumber, 1937. 
his 273 N # at the owners are: Kennedy Brothers, Inc., [SEAL] EUGENE JELINEK, 
ew York Avenue 205 East 42nd Street, New York; John Clarke Ken- < 
pids * nedy, 205 East 42nd Street, New York; James C. Notary Public. 10 East 43rd Street, New York 
Huntington, New York 











Kennedy, Jr., 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 











(My commission expires March 30, 1939.) 


Thomaston, Maine 
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Suggestions for the Yachtsman’s (hrisimas 


ATLANTIC GAME FISHING 

d By 8S. Kip Farrington, Jr. 

1 Introduction by Ernest Hemincway — Colored Illustrations by LyNN Bocuse Hunt 

Mr. Farrington, recognized as one of the leading big game fishermen, retells some of the exciting battles with the 
big game fish. The author has fished all the waters on the coast from Nova Scotia to Bimini, the Bahamas and 


Cat Cay. He supplies the important information as to where to fish and how to fish, along with the various items 
of equipment for both small and big game fishing. The book is illustrated with more than 125 photographs taken 






































by the leading big game fishermen. $7.50 
€ THE ABC OF BOAT SAILING 
20 By Herbert L. Stone 
. Herbert L. Stone, Editor of Yacutina, is well qualified to write a book on sailing. In his little book, he has set 
7 forth the fundamental principles that underlie the art. The beginner is taken step by step through the various 
phases of sailing. Although the book is written for the novice, there are many fundamental factors about sailing 
1 which the expert would do well to brush up on. Illustrated. $1.75 
10 
LITTLE SHIPS AND SHOAL WATERS 
o4 ’ By Maurice Griffiths, Editor of Y acutisc Montaty 
Mr. Griffiths has always championed the cause of shallow versus deep draught. In this book, he has set forth all 
of the reasons and conclusions in an absorbing and authoritative manner. It is a subject which peshepe divides 
i yachtsmen into opposite camps more than any other and the book could thus quite accurately be considered as of 
7 @ the greatest importance to all yachtsmen. The book includes the plans of 22 shoal draught boats together with 
18 many other illustrations, and accounts of two delightful cruises in shoal draught boats. I[]lustrated. $4.50 
01 
an A PICTORIAL PRIMER OF YACHT RACING 
4 RULES AND TACTICS § 
S By Gordon C. Aymar = 
16 S By use of pictures, the author gets a vast amount of information relative to yacht maneuvers and racing into this a 
” r) book. It is a beautifully illustrated and authentic work that should be in every yachtsman’s library. The easiest 
7 _ book on racing rules to read and understand at a glance that has yet been published. Over 130 illustrations. $4.00 
119 
20 AMERICAN SAILING CRAFT 
se By Howard I. Chapelle 
Be Author of Tue History or AMERICAN SAILING SuHips 
18 Mr. Chapelle, recognized as one of the leading writers on sailing craft of all descriptions, offers a companion volume 
116 to his History of American Sailing Ships. This volume deals entirely with the early small craft from which the 
ver present-day yacht has been developed. Drawings by Charles G. Davis; plans and lines by the author. $4.00 
SHIPS THAT HAVE MADE HISTORY 
me By Gregory Robinson 
If you love the sea and ships, here is a book you MUST have. The author, artist, writer and sailor presents a fresh 
view of the old ships of the 18th and earlier centuries. What have been considered ‘‘old tubs’’ by most people, are 
128 shown in this book to have been seaworthy and fairly speedy craft. Illustrated in color by the author. $3.75 
113 
R. Scot Skerving — Wire SPLICING.............. Illus. $1.00 G. Bradford — A Guossary OF SEA TERMS............ $3.00 
Claud Worth — Yacut CRUISING............... Illus. 7.50 C. F. McKivergan — Feperat Moror Boat Laws 
Claud Worth — Yacut NAviGATION AND F (Raab) 5 ee OR a 25 
100 IVAN GER ck hE Chicane hohe Ren yr Tike oo tees Illus. 4.50 S. L. Gast —~ 1.00 BONE iss i GR ee Ee 
102 E. G. Martin — Deep WarTER CRUISING......... Illus. 2.50 C. L. Spencer — Knots, Spices AND Fancy Work, 
124 W. W. Swan — Nauticat NuGGets............ Illus. .75 Pine TBE Es ose ee eines owe Cae ea Illus. 2.50 
A, W. Moffat — Gatiey Guinz, New Ed........ Illus. 1.50 N. L. Skene — Evements or Yacut Desicn, New 
F. A. Fenger — Tue Cruise or THE Diastesse.... Illus. 2.50 BA aN AANA so DAR ERS MG es Illus. 3.50 
19 
17 FOR JANUARY PUBLICATION 
. AN INTRODUCTION TO SEAMANSHIP by Charles H. Hall... .$1.50 
113 OFFSHORE NAVIGATION by Capt. Warwick M. Tompkins.... 1.50 
106 COASTAL NAVIGATION by Capt. Warwick M. Tompkins.... 1.50 
5-19 ; , 
10 “Book “Department » YACHTING + 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
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YACHTING 


REPLACED A 175 H.P. MOTOR WITH A 
UNIVERSAL CRUISER SIX (90 Certified H.P.) 


__ Likes it bette: / 


—The Cruiser Eigh? 
100 Certified H. P. at 2500 R. P. M. 





Above is the ‘‘Nevadun” a 40-foot Military 
Express cruiser owned by Mr. Elias B. Foot of 
Scarsdale, N. Y. This owner’s unsolicited testi- 
monial speaks volumes for Universal 100% 
marine design. Read what Mr. Foot has to say 
about it. 


Two 6-Cylinder Motors 
. 60 and 90 Certified H. P. 





Four 4-Cylinder Motors 
30, 50 and 75 Certified H 


“My boat previously had a 175 h.p. motor, which 
turned a 21” x 14” wheel to give me a satisfactory speed 
of 12 m.p.h. This year I installed a Universal Cruiser 
Six with 214 to 1 Reduction gear. It is extremely grati- 
fying to report that this engine turns a 22” x 18” wheel 
and gives 12 m.p.h. with the engine turning only 2200 
r.p.m. Considering the fact that the Cruiser Six engine 
is 260 cubic inch displacement, whereas the former 
engine was 640 cubic inch displacement, I feel that 
the showing of the Universal engine can only be de- 
scribed as exceptional.”’ 


vm OP os 


—The Bluejacket Twin 


10 Certified H. P. at 2000 R. 


Universal Cruiser Six 


This month Universal features this modern, improved 
replace other motors and deliver such pleasing per- motor with 90 certified h.p. — the lowest priced motor 


‘ x ey on the market for its cubic inch piston displacement. 
formance as this. That’s the difference made by Uni- 


Exceptional? No! It’s not exceptional for Universals to 


Prices start as low as $650 complete with electric 
versal’s 100% marine design. Universals are built to go starter, salt water equipped and a host of 100% marine 


sat % m features. For complete information on the Cruiser Six 
to sea — not converted for it! That’s why Universal or any other Universal marine motor, use the coupon 


leads the field for repowering — why 80% of all Uni- meet 
versals are sold for this purpose. 


vm OD 


MOTOR COMPANY 
There’s a Universal 100% marine motor for every boat pa neamige~rinconet 
M0. oes Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

from 14 to 70 feet. For information on the size that 


Please send me full information about Universal 100% ; 
interests you, use the coupon. 7 garimaeian 


—The Fisherman 


8 Certified H. P. at 1200 R 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY Signed 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin oe 


Eastern Office and Warehouse — 44 Warren St., New York City, N. Y. 
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